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District  of  Vir«cinia,  to  wit: 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  sk- 
teenrh  day  of  November,  in  the  thirty-se- 
venth year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Samuel  Pleasants  hath  depc^sited  in 
this  Office  the  title  of  a  Book,  the  right  whereof  he 
claims  as  Proprietor,  in  the  words  fonowin^,to  wit: — 

HISTORICAL  LETTERS: 
originally  written  for,  and  published  in  the  Virginia 
4rgU8:  including  a  brief,  but  general  vie-w  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  World,  Civil,  Military  and  Religious,  from, 
the  earliest  times  to  the  year  of  our  Lor^,  1811.— 
•*  History  is  Philosofihy,  teaching  by  examfde.''  ^v\. 
In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  entitled  '*  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and 
books  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies 
during  the  times  therein  nientioned,"  and  also  to  an 
act,  entitled  '*  an  act  supplementary  to  an  act  enti- 
tled an  act,  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  se- 
curing the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and  books,  to 
th*^  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the 
ti  ijes  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefi  8 
'aereofto  the  arts  of  designn^g,  engraving  and  etching 
historical  and  other  prints." 

WM.  MARSHALL,  Clerk 
of  the  Difjrlct  cj  Virginia. 


PREFACE  DEDICATOR^ 

TO 

iVIRS.  JAMES    MADISON. 

Madam, 

I  DO  myself  the  Honor  of  request- 
ing you  to  acc-  pr  the  dedication  of  this  small  vo- 
lume ot  HlstorUal  Letters,  as  a  proof  of  the  es- 
timation in  which  I  hold  your  intellectual  en- 
dowments. 

You  will  find  that  it  is  a  work  of  compilation, 
and  not  one  of  invention.  History  being  the  nar- 
rative of  what  has  transpired  in  the  world,  the 
chief  merit  derived  from  writing  it  consists  in  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  truth  of  facts.  But, 
att'  e  same  time,  although  there  is  no  scope  in 
such  a  performance  for  the  imagination,  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  interest  and  occupy  the  mind; 
an^l  to  those  who  have  not  already  made  the  sub- 
jects of  it  their  study,  it  presents  all  the  charms 
of  the  mostengaginv  novelty.  I  he  utmost  efforts 
of  human  genius  can  pourtray  nothing  more  sur- 
prizing than  the  incidents  which  the  annals  of 
the  world  furnish  for  our  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment. The  imaG:es  of  fiction  «hrink  before  the 
more  substantial  forms  of  real  life. 
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In  the  pursuits  of  philosophy,  the  true  mode 
of  proceeding  is  from  particulars  to  generals  ; 
from  (^ic  known  to  the  unknown.  In  ihe  mathe- 
iHiitics,  too,  it  IS  essential  that  the  inculcation  of 
particular  rules  should  precede  the  knowledge 
«t  universal  principles.  But  it  appears  to  me, 
that  in  liistpiii^  where  the  chief  point  to  be  re- 
garded IS  chronology,  where  the  things  to  be  re« 
cited  are  equally  on  record,  and  where  the  un- 
derstanding is  not  to  be  gradually  trained  from 
simple  to  complex  and  abstract  combinations, 
that  it  is  best,  in  the  fir^  instance,  to  acquire  a 
gemral  idta  By  this  means  we  may  compre- 
hend, with  less  difficulty,  the  references  which 
are  necessarily  made  m  the  history  of  one  people 
to.the  transactions  of  another  ;  and  having  trac- 
ed on  our  minds  an  accurate  outline  ot  the  oc- 
currences of  nations,  fill  up  th©  intervals  with  the 
details  of  particular  histories.  If  the  opinion  be 
correct,  may  I  not  hope  that  this  little  book  may 
htcoviiC  current  and  ust-ful  in  society  ?  As  a 
pocket-companion,  it  may  prove  ^  valuable  re- 
membrancer to  those  who  hav&already  pored  over 
the  pages  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  and  of  mo- 
if-rn  times,  or  stimulate  such  as  are  only  super- 
ucially  informed  to  further  reading. 

No  pains  of  research  have  been  spared  to  makt 
tht  work  correct:  Such  topics  have  been  select- 
ed from  the  history  of  each  country  as  are  most 
interesting  ;  and  where  there  has  been  nothing  in 
the  polity  or  laws  of  a  community  to  invite  at- 
tention, I  have  dwelt  upon  geographical,  com» 
aicrcialj  or  religious  circumstances.     Whatever 
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maybe  the  omissions,  it  may  be  relied  on  that* 
what  is  stated,  is  as  authr:,ntic  as  the  received 
authorities  can  make  it.  Reflections  have  been 
sparingly  introduced  :  They  should  b>^  rather 
excited  than  expressed.  ':  oniething  ought  al-> 
ways  to  be  lelt  to  exercise  the  mind  uf  the  rea- 
der. Ot  tho'^e  that  do  occur,  a  part  of  them  arc 
original  ;  others  have  been  drawn  from  Livy^ 
Snllust,  and  Tacitus  4  some  from  Hume,  from 
Robertson,  and  horn  Gibbon  ;  and  some  from 
French  authors,  m.ore  espt  cially  L.e  S  tge.  Ad- 
vantage has  btten  taken  01  the  lignts  derivable 
from  the  commentuiors  on  the  Egypnans,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Asiatics,  ancient  atid  niodern. 
In  relation  to  America,  recourse  ^as  been  had 
to  all  the  compilers  common iy  known  and  re- 
spected in  literature  ;  and  by  comparing  them 
one  wiih  another,  I  have  frequently  arrived- at  a 
degree  of  accuracy  which  no  smgk  one  of  tlicm 
would  have  enabled  me  to  attain.  Prejudice  is 
the  great  vice  of  those  who  have  writien  history j> 
and  wherever  it  could  be  discerned  it  has  been 
discarded. 

In  a  performance  of  this  nature,  nothing  bril- 
liant is  to  be  expected  Irom  an  author.  1  he  his- 
tories of  past  limes  are  built  one  upon  ai  other, 
Di'Terent  arrangements  of  words  may  recti iy  o/- 
p  .'Vert  the  character  of  events,  bui  thev  cannot 
alter  truth.  Language  is  the  atmosphere  of  id^-a?, 
and  it  maybe  clouded  by  dullness  or  purifiecj  by 
perspicuty  ;  yet  th-  nanatorof  facts  v/hr)  builds 
his  fatne  on  a  mofh  of  ejcprca-'hrn ,  and  not  on  his 
^erucityf  will  find    his  historical  leputatioa  j?3 
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short  lived  as  the  fashion  of  a  prevailing  stylc^ 
The  object  ought  to  be  so  to  represent  this  t  b  is 
to  make  them  appear  in  their  genuine  <(nm.  :<-^y 
of  conception,  and  unembarrassed  with  too  njuch 
description.  Whoever  does  this  best,  is  the  best 
Writer. 

These  observations  have  been  made  to  ap- 
prize you  that  no  credit  is  claimed  for  the  litera- 
ry composition  of  these  Letters.  If  they  are  con- 
structeo  with  judgment,  Aud  are  susceptible  of 
a  clear  comprrhennion,  my  ambition  in  that  re- 
spect, wiU  be  gratibed. 

It  is  not  wished  however,  to  underrate  the 
BeiJuties  of  Language.  Jt  is.  nevenheU-ss,  in 
woikn  of  rhttoric  and  of  poetry  tliat  thty  ought 
chii  ily  to  be  employed,  an«i  are  principally  ^o  be 
artmirf  d.  On  occasions  where  feeling  is  not  to 
be  excited,  it  is  dan>ierous  to  seek  for,  and  im- 
proi  er  to  indulge  in  them.  %Tords  are  extreme- 
ly delusive ;  and  that  vagueness  of  exprtssiou 
which  is  well  Calculated  to  agitate  the  imagina- 
tion, IS  quitt  unsuittd  to  the  soberness  of  plain 
deliberarion  When  hieroglyphics  were  aban- 
doned for  alphabeticifi  writing,  mankind  gained, 
indeed,  facility  of  communication,  but  they  lost 
much  of  exactness.  The  progress  of  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  daily  admonishes  us  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency f)f  sounds  hx  d  by  letters  to  give  precisi- 
o*^  to  our  thf  ught  ,  and  ought  to  warn  us  not  to 
8  '  ?  fi' e  clearne  s  »  f  desciiptif  n  to  baTirony  of 
Utterance.  G^ocraphv  and  architecture  glaring- 
I\  expose  the  inadequacy  of  the  power  of  the 
alphab^t^ 
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The  brief  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  has  been  inserted  will  bf  edifying.  Eve- 
ry thing  has  been  avoided  in  it  that  can  po  >-iblj^ 
give  offence  to  any  particular  sect.  It  is  simply 
a  recitation  of  facts.  Two  reasons  rendered  us 
insf  rtion  indispensable,  Modern  history  canuoc 
be  understood  without  it  ;  and  the  excellence  of 
our  religious  system  demands,  that  it  should  at 
all  suitable  opportunities  be  made  to  appear  what 
conflicts  it  has  triumphantly  sustained  against 
folly,  treachery  and  power.  Pit-ty  wiP,  it  is 
behevf  d,  be  promoted  and  cherished  by  a  know- 
ledge of  ihe  early  and  severe  trials,  of  Christi- 
anity. 

i  have  the  pleasure  to  remain, 
Madam. 

with  unfeigned  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
THE   AUTHOR. 

October,  1812. 


HISTORICAL  LETTERS* 

LETTEKL 

IX  a  series  oF  Historical  Sketches,  some  ac= 
count  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Glohe  we  inha- 
bit, will,  with  propriety,  occupy  the  first  place. 
Tliere  arc  different  opinions  entertained  relative 
to  the  duration  of  the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
terv  al,  between  the  creation  and  our  days.  This 
interval,  which  embraces  the  whole  Iiistory  of  the 
world,  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  that  since 
Jesus  Christ  to  our  time,  upon  which  all  the  world 
is  agreed;  and  that  subsequent  to  the  creation 
until  Jesus  Christ,  respecting  which  men's  opi- 
nions vary  :  Meanwhile  Holy  Writ  forms  the  ba- 
sis of  all  these  opinions,  and  the  different  copies 
of  it  alone  occasion  the  variation. 

The  Hebrew  iGxt,  which  is  that  most  general- 
ly adopted,  reckons,  from  the  creation  to  Jesus 
Christ,  400i  years  or  forty  centuries:  The  Sa- 
maritan text  4305  years  or  forty  three  centuries: 
The  translation  of  the  Seventy  or  the  Greek  text 
5270  or  iifty-two  centuries. 

These  variations  have  given  place  to  different 
Systems  of  Chronology,  which  divide  men  of 
learning :  And  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
come  at  the  truth. 
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Bwisions  of  Anelejit  Prof  ane  History* 

If,  adopting  tlie  Hebrew  text,  we  reckon  forty 
centuries  from  the  creation  to. Tcsiis  Christ,  and 
as  there  were  seventeen  centuries  from  tlie  cre- 
ation to  tlie  deluge  altogether  unknown  to  Pro- 
fane History,  it  results  that  there  remain  but 
twenty-three  centuries,  wliich  are  commonly  di- 
vided into  three  unequal  parts,  to  wit : 

1.  The  times  of  nncertalntiji  m 
which  is  placed  the  origin  of  the 

most  ancient  nations,  embracing,    5  Centuries. 

2.  fahuJous  or  Heroic  Times,  or 
the  times  filled  with  Mythology, 
embracing,  10  Centuries. 

3.  Historical  Times,  when  his- 
tory began  to  obtain  some  authen- 
ticity, which  eontains  8  Centuries. 

C. 


LETTER  II. 

Of  the  EgypUans, 

THE  Egyptians  are  allowed  to  be  the  most 
ancient  civilized  nation  upon  the  ciwili : 
their  commencement  is  unknown  tons;  in  search- 
ing into  their  history  we  find  tliem  at  an  eai  ly  pe- 
riod familiar  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  with 
every  species  of  human  knowledge  which  proves 
a  long-existing  state  of  society.  They  are  them- 
selves as  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  antiquity  of 
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Iheir  oi'igin,  \vliieh  they  magnify  into  a  diiratioa 
of  twenty  thousand  year:?.  Their  history  is  as 
fabulous  as  their  Chronology.  They  represent 
to  us  that  the  Gods  were  tlieir  first  rulers  ;  after 
that,  the  demi-gods ;  and  subsequently,  niim- 
beriess  dynasties  and  a  throng  of  sovereigns ; 
in  which  is  to  be  found  much  of  fable,  a  great 
deal  of  obscurity,  and  very  few  incidents.  They 
boast,  however,  of  a  Sesostris,  whose  conquests, 
or,  more  i)roperly  speaking,  whose  military 
march  (if  we  could  give<jredit  to  it)  embraced 
the  major  part  of  Asia,  and  who  penetrated  to 
tiie  verge  of  Europe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  this  is  the  only  time  that 
this  people  are  mentioned  as  conquerors.  Their 
destiny  has  uniformly  been  tliat  of  subjugation 
or  submission.  We  may  reduce  to  three  prin- 
cipal points,  all  that  is  worthy  of  observation 
of  the  numerous  details  which  fill  the  different 
volumes  that  give  an  account  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
that  is  to  say:  1st.  The  state  of  their  civiliz- 
ation. 2d.  The  colonies  which  they  founded, 
od.  The  monuments  which  they  have  left  behind 
them. 

Civilization  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Egyptians  lived  under  a  regular  govern- 
ment, they  were  acquainted  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  into  civil,  military,  and  religious  5 
they  had  respectable  magistrates,  wise  laws, 
established  morals  and  reigning  customs.  In 
a  word,  they  possessed  all  those  branches  of 
order  which  characterise  a  state  of  complete  ci- 
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vilization.    Many  of  their  laws  and  customs  me- 
rit our  attention  as  well  as  curiosity. 

The  map>  eilous  period  of  Egyptian  history, 
lliat  which  excites  our  k^tonishment  and  awa- 
kens our  admiration,  either  hy  the  wisdom  of 
her  laws  or  the  immensity  of  her  monuments,  is 
precisely  that  which  is  least  known  to  us,  and 
it  would  be  altogether  nnavailing  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  it.  We  do  not  possess  a  single  litera- 
ry work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  All  that  we 
know  anciently  of  these  people  is  derived  from 
tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  or  from  the  Greeks,  and 
chiefly  from  Heix)dotus;  who  saw  the  objects 
which  he  describes,  and  received  those  interpre- 
tations with  respect  to  their  monuments  which 
he  has  transmitted  to  us. 

Aboiit  three  centuHe^  thereafter,  Manetho,  an 
Egyptian,  the  high  priest  and  guardian  of  the 
sacred  archives,  has  given  the  history  of  his 
countiy,  by  ordei' of  one  of  the  Ptolomics.  It 
is  from  him  that  we  learn  ihe  existence  of 'the 
thirty  dynasties,  which,  according  to  his  calcu- 
lation, gives  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  com- 
puting from  its  origin  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  a  duration  of  5,300  years.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  observe  to  the  reader,  in  order  to 
regulate  his  confidence  in  the  assertions  of  Ma- 
netho, that  although  high  priest,  lie  was  not 
enabled,  owing  to  the  many  revolutions  that  had 
occurred  in  Egypt,  to  do  more  than  aftbi'd  a  ge- 
neral interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  there 
lemaining  at  the  time  he  wrote  no  faithful  tra- 
dition of  the  exact  sense  in  which  they  were  ori- 
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finally  intended.  Moreover,  this  tv  ork  has  heea 
lost,  and  we  are  no  otherwise  acquainted  with  it 
than  by  those  fragments  cited  bj  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian. 

Much  later  stiR  than  Manetho  and  about  the 
times  of  Augustus,  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  Straho, 
and  Plinj,  wrote  upon  the  same  subject..  The 
concurrence  or  disagreement  of  these  different 
testimonies  constitute,  and  will  most  probably, 
continue  to  constitute  at  all  future  periods  the 
sum  of  our  knowledge  relative  to  the  primitive 
Egyptians.  In  vain  the  expedition  of  the  French, 
into  Egypt,  the  talents  and  the  zeal  of  those  phi- 
losophers who  followed  in  the  train  of  Bona- 
parte's army,  held  oiit  the  prospect  of  new  dis- 
coveries !  The  labors  of  the  French  institute 
at  Cairo,  Die  travels  of  M>  Dcnon,  the  writings 
bfGen.  Andreossi,  and  those  of  several  other 
French  and  Englishmen,  have  furnished  us  with 
a  perfect  topographical  description  of  the  coun- 
try, and  with  accurate  and  curious' details  with 
respect  to  the  Egyptian  monuments  :  they  have 
presented  us  with  interesting  dissertations,  inge- 
nious hypothesis,  and,  in  a  word,  they  have  en- 
riched the  arts  and  the  sciences  ;  biit  they  have 
thrown  no  new  light  upon  the  early  period  of  the 
history  of  Egypt. 

Colonies  founded  hy  ihe  Egyptians, 

All  the  world  knowns  that  the  Greeks,  those 
venerable  models  of  good  taste,  of  arts  and  of 
science,  received  from  the  Egyptians  the  first 
germs  of  their  knowledge^  and^  if  we  may  he 
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p^Yi^ittedto  believe  the  plaiisibk  thcot^  6?  M* 
de  Giiignes,  the  Chinese  of  our  day  were  origi- 
Hally  a  colony  from  Ei^t.  M.  de  Guignes 
thinks  he  has  discovered  that  the  sovereigns  of 
Chisia  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  Thebes 
in  the  Upper  Egypt.  He  demonstrates  a  consi^ 
derubie  resemblance  between  the  Chinese  alpha- 
bet and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Whether 
the  conjectures  of  this  gentleman  be  true  or  not> 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  discovered  an  extraor- 
dinary similitude  in  the  manners,  the  genins> 
the  morals,  and  the  characters  of  these  two  wide- 
ly separated  nations, 

Monnmenls  left  htj  the  Egypimns. 

These  are  the  pyramids,  the  obelisks,  laki^ 
Mferis,  tise  famous  la!)yrinth,  &c.  6cc.  In  ge- 
neral, all  these  celebrated  works  astonish  more 
by  their  colossal  immensity,  iind  the  patience 
possessed  by  those  wbo  erected  them,  than  by 
their  taste  and  their  utility.  Some  of  them  are 
still  to  be  seen.  On  tl»e  road  to  Cairo  three  py- 
ramids are  in  view,  which  have  resisted  the  de- 
structive interval  of  many  thousand  years.  It 
is  said  that  the  largest  of  these  is  2(540  French 
feet  in  circumference,  ainl  500  feet  in  heiglit^ 
that  100,000  men  Avere  constantly  employed,  and 
t!iat  the  labor  of  erection  endured  for  SO  years. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  tliey  were  destined 
to  be  receptac'es  for  the  dead;  but  boiTsC  have 
imagined  that  tlieir  immense  surface  was  intend- 
ed to  receive  and  perpetuate,  in  hieioghphics, 
the  annals  and  the  learning  of  this  astonishing 
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people.  What  is  remarkable,  in  a  mathemati- 
cal point  of  view,  is  that  the  four  faces  of  these 
pyraDiids  precisely  correspond  with  the  four 
cardiniil  points,  nnd  that  thcr  laiike  maraiei*  de- 
signate the  meridian. 

As  p.iuch  uneertairJy  prevails  relative  to  the 
period  at  which  these  pyramids  were  construct- 
ed, as  upon  the  siibiect  of  their  utility.  Hero- 
dotus, who  was  initiated  among  the  priests  of 
Bgjpt,  and  to  wliom  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
tokens  of  Egyptian  aniiqulty  which  we  at  this 
time  possess,  fixes  their  construction  about  the 
time  of  the  TTOJan  v*ar;  that  is,  about  119* 
years  before  Jesus  Ciirist. 

The  obelisks  are  simple  monuments  of  stone, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  a  polished  age, 
before  tiie  invention  of  alphabetical  writing,  by 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  principally  at  Thebes  and 
Keliopolis.  Several  of  them  were  transported 
to  Rome  by  the  Emperors ;  and  the  largest  of 
Die  whole,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  our  day?  was 
conveyed  thither  by  the  orders  of  Constantius. 

The  lake  Mserls,  calculated  for  greater  uti- 
lity? was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
the  too  great  irregularity  of  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile.  The  ancients  computed  tliat  it  was 
2i0  miles  or  80  leagues  in  circumference ;  but 
the  moderns  appear  to  agree  in  the  Oj  inion  thi.t 
it  is  not  more  than  60  miles  or  20  leagues.  The 
ancients  must  have  exaggerated,  or  the  lake 
must  have  been  considi  rably  reduced  in  its  di« 
meusions  by  the  revolutioiis  of  nature. 
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The  famous  Labyrinth  embraced  a  magnifi- 
cent con^rei*ation  of  twelve  palaces  or  three 
hundred  Imlls,  whiuh  commuiiifated  with  eacit 
Gather  hy  an  almost  iuRnh©  number  of  windings 
and  intricate  ways.  Cr 
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Egypt —  Concluded^ , 

HE  ar.cient  E,f^ypti an  stock  is  supposed  to 
be  still  extant  in  the  CoptsV  who,  as  mo- 
dern travellers  tell  us,  are  dlstinsfiiished  bj  the 
moral  qualities  of  ignorance,  .  drunkenness,  cun- 
ning and  finesse.  The  first  period  of  their  de^ 
gradation  was  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cam- 
byses,  an  event  tha^^oecurred  525  years  before 
Christ.  He  chauged  the  laws,  persecuted  the 
Priests,  and  deraolished  the  Temples.  The  se- 
cond period  is  sirpposed  to  have  been  the  perse- 
cution of  Dloolesian,  when  Christianity  had  ta^ 
ken  deep  root  in  the  country.  After  the  death 
of  Caiiibyses,  Egypt  continued  under  the  Persi- 
an yoke,  until  Alexander  the  Great  overturned 
that  monarchy  and  built  Alexandria.  To  him 
succeeded  Plolomy,  the  son  of  Lago,  about  32i 
years  before  Christ ;  and  this  Ptolomy  was  fol- 
lowed by  ten  kings  of  that  name  until  the  time 
of  the  accomplished  and  voluptuous  Cleopat!*a, 
the  sister  of  the  last  Ptolomy,  when  Egypt  be- 
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cjunc  a  Roman  province,  and  so  continue<l  until 
the  reign  of  Omar,  the  second  caliph  of  Malio- 
met's  successors,  by  •whom  the  Romans  vere 
driven  out  after  a  possession  of  700  years. 
Whenthe  caliph  power  declined,  Saladiue  set 
lip  the  empire  of  the  Mamelouks,  who  eventual- 
ly extended  their  dominion  ov^r  a  great  portion 
of  Arabia,  Syria  and  Africa,  A  Turkish  em- 
peror, of  the  name  of  Selim,  tlien  conquered 
Egj  pt.  Ali  Bey  attempted  to  w  rest  it  fi  cm  the 
Ottomans ;  but  he  was  defeated :  and  killed  in 
1773.  His  adherents,  after  his  death,  kept  it  in 
a  very  distracted  state,  until  a  compromise  took 
place  in  1789.  Jn  1799,  it  w^s  invaded  by  the 
French,  who  landwl  at  Alexandria,  proceeded 
to  Rose tta  and  Cairo,  but  were  repulsed  and  ar- 
rested, in,  their  career  at 'St.  John  D'Acre,  by 
the  intrepedity  and  skill  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a 
British  naval  officer  of  great  merit. 

/riiere  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  sufcjngation  and 
colonization  of  Egypt  lias  been  an  object  upon 
which  the  French .  government  has  for  many 
years  fixed  its  most  serious  attention.  Denon 
informs  us  that  France,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  has  had  it  for  a  natural  olyect  of  her  poli- 
cy; the  motive  of  which,  he  alledges,  is  to 
counterbalance  or  to  endeavor  to  destroy  the 
British  empire  in  India.  If  this  motive  still 
prevails,  we  may  expect  to  see  another  effort 
made  by  Bonaparte  to  acquire  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  tliis  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Besides  the  Copts,  Egypt  is  at  present  inha- 
J)ited  by  various  races  of  men;  of  which  the 
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Arabs  are  the  most  numerciis.  Tliese  lattes* 
are  divided  into  three  descriptions  of  persons, 
namely  :  The  Arab  Shepherd,  Avho  is  lively 
and  of  a  penetrating  physiognomy  :  The  Be- 
douin Arab,  who  lives  in  a  state  of  continual 
warfare,  and  is  of  a  savage  and  ferocious  cha- 
racter. And,  lastly,  tlie  Arab  cultivator,  the 
most  civilized,  the  most  corrupted,  and  most  dcr 
graded  of  the  tliree.  There  is,  also,  the  dull 
and  heavy  Turk,  the  wily  Greek,  the  accumu- 
lating Jew,  whose  character  is  every  where  the 
same,  and  the  Barabras,  from  Nubia  and  the 
frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  of  a  jetty,  shining  black. 
The  higher  classes  of  Egyptian  women  have 
some  interesting  points  of  character,  but  the 
lower  orders  are  by  no  means  fascinating.  Des- 
potism and  frequent  subjugation,  have  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  men  the  most  servile  prin- 
ciples and  accustomed  them  to  the  most  aban- 
doned vices  ;  whilst  the  jealous  notions  of  their 
masters  have  doomed  the  females  to  a  life  of 
seclusion.  As  typical  of  their  abject  conditi- 
on, the  ass,  that  dull  beast  in  other  countries, 
seems  to  exist  in  the  highest  perfection  in  Egypt, 
and  is,  comparatively  speaking,  quite  a  lively 
animal.  The  fruitfulness  of  Egypt  is  proverbi- 
al— and  under  proper  cultivatioa  it  would  be  a 
granary  for  Europe^  C. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Of  the  Phenlcians  andCarthagenmns, 

PHEiVICIA  was  a  sterile  counfry,  bordering 
upon  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ISIediter- 
i»anean  Sea.  It  was  there  that  eomnierec  first 
took  birth.  It  is  said  the  ancient  and  famous  ci- 
ty of  Sidon  was  the  first  to  cultivate  it.  This 
city,  in  a  moment  of  its  greatest  splendor,  found- 
ed the  colony  of  Tyre,  which  after  a  time  sur- 
passed the  parent  state.  Tyre,  erected  upon  thfi 
same  continent,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Si- 
don, became  tlie  arbiter  of  commerce  and  the 
mistress  of  the  sea,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria.  One  of  these  was  Nabucha- 
donosor,  so  famous  in  holy  writ.  This  prince 
besieged,  took,  and  totally  destroyed  it.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  were  not  extirpated ;  but 
escaping  from  the  ruins  of  their  city,  erected  a 
new  one  on  a  little  island,  at  a  small  distance 
from  their  former  situation.  This  celebrated 
city,  become  a  second  time  the  sovereign  of  the 
seas,  and  a  mart  for  the  riches  of  the  world,  fell 
beneath  the  sword  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
became  master  of  it  after  a  laborous  siege,  and 
totally  destroyed  it. 

The  celebrated  Dido,  being  compelled  to  fly 
from  Tyre,  to  escape  the  avidity  of  her  brother, 
king  Pygmalion,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  wealth 
had  basely  murdered  her  husband  SiclueuSjOneof 
the  priests  of  Hercules^ — was  followed  by  several 
vessels  with  adherents,  aud  established  herself 
C 
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on  the  coast  of  Arrica,  opposite  to  Sicily.  Slie 
there  purchased  as  miieh  land  as  slie  conid  en- 
compass with  a  bull's  hide,  v  hich,  cutting  into 
small  stripes,  environcil  therewith  a  eonsidera- 
Idc  quantity  of  ground,  on  v/hicli  she  built  Car- 
thage, which  from  tliis  female  trick,  has  also 
l>een  called  Byrsa,  that  is,  the  Hide.  Dido  found- 
ed Carthage  about  the  70ih  year  of  Rome.  Yir- 
gil  pretends  that  she  killed  herself  because  Ane- 
as  forsook  lier  :  but  this  is  mere  fiction,  which 
may  be  well  permitted  to  a  poet.  Iliarbas, 
kingof  theG^tulians,  would  have  forced  her  by 
arms  to  marry  him,  but  rather  than  violate  her 
vow  to  her  first  husband  slie  put  an  end  to  her 
life.  Such  is  the  origin  [wholly  fabulous,  per- 
haps,] of  the  celebrated  Carthage,  so  distin. 
guished  in  history  by  her  vast  wealth,  her  great 
power,  her  long  strugg^Ie  for  the  entpire  of  the 
world  ;  and,  in  short,  for  her  terrible  downfall. 
Carthage  existed  for  about  700  years ;  but  it  is 
only  the  last  century  of  her  history  which  ex- 
cites great  interest,  because  it  embraces  the 
three  famous  punic  wars,  and  the  celebrated  ex- 
pedition of  IlannibaL  C. 

LETTER  V. 

Carthagenia—Coiichided* 

THE  famous  Hannibal,  who  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  greatest  generals   of  antiquity, 
vi'dn  not  more  than  twenty-six  years  of  age  whea 
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he  commenced  his  celebrated  expedition  into  T- 
talv.  Hedepr.rted  from  Caitliage  and  in  IhfJ 
short  space  of  iive  mooUis  and  an  half  reached 
tiie  phiiiis  of  Piedisiont,  after  having  traversed, 
iiideiiariee  of  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  the  ef- 
forts of  manjtheEbro,  thePyrennees,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Alps.  It  >vouid  not  l>e  candid  to  judge 
of  the  labors  of  tliis  march  from  the  condition  of 
Spain  and  Italj  in  rnoilern  times.  These  coun- 
tries at  present  have  tolerable  roads  and  are  in- 

tliat  Hannibal  invaded  Italj,  the  routes  were  less 
penetrable  and  the  inhabitants,  for  a  great  part, 
were  barbarians.  His  marcli  cost  him  more 
than  one  half  the  number  of  his  soldiers ;  for  he 
left  Spain  at  the  liead  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and 
when  he  arrived  in  Italy  he  could  only  count 
twenty-live  thousand.  With  this  small  number 
of  troops  he  found  himself  at  an  immeine  dis- 
tance from  his  country,  environed  on  every  side 
by  powerful  and  angry  enemies,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  retreat,  and  without  apparent  resour- 
ces. Such  was  the  critical  situation  of  Hanni- 
bal, in  which  his  intrepid  soul,  fearless  of  dan- 
ger, appean^l  to  glory.  Indeed  it  required  a  spi- 
rit of  romantic  valor,  and  a  firm  composure  that 
no  accident  could  ruffle,  to  extricate  him  from 
iiis  difficulties.  His  first  exploit  was  the  taking 
ofTuiin;  shortly  after  whicli  he  defeated,  on 
the  Tessino,  Scipio,  one  of  the  Roman  Consuls, 
and  on  the  Trebia  lie  totally  overthrew  his  col- 
league, tlie  presumptuous  Sempronius.  Pursu- 
iagj  his  successes  with  ardor,  lie  traversed  the 
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Appenines,  penetrated  into  Tuscany  through 
di  ea'lful  inarches,  and  for  four  days  proceeded  up 
to  his  middle  in  ^vater.  From  these  fatigues 
and  the  insaluhrity  of  putrid  exhalations,  Hanni- 
bal lost  an  eye.  At  last  lie  overlook  the  rash 
riaminius  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Thrasi- 
mine,  where  he  overcame  and  slew  hinu  At  tins 
moment  Home  had  been  lost  but  for  the  prudence 
of  Fabiiis.  Hannibal,  unable  to  bring  Fabius  to 
action,  employed  himself  and  forces  in  the  cen- 
tral piiFts  of  lialy.  tJi^vlriiii^*  ^m\  iT.vr.gina;  diStT- 
ent  portions  of  it,  and  watchini^  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  some  new  blow  against  his  chief 
enemy.  This  opportunify  soon  presented  itself. 
The  wise  Fabius^  whose  dilatory  mode  of  war- 
fare had  rendered  liim  unpopular  with  his  fel- 
lovv-cldzens,  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  impru- 
dent Yarro  appointed  in  his  stead.  Yarro  lost 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  where  it  is  said,  tlicre  pe- 
rished seventy  thousand  Romans.  Hannibal 
sent  to  tlie  Senate  of  Carthage,  as  part  of  the 
fruits  of  this  victory,  a  bushel  of  gold  rings,  ta- 
ken from  the  Roman  nobility  [so  great  was  the 
slaughter!]  who  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
battie. 

Here  it  has  become  a  reproach  to  Hannibal, 
that  he  did  not  march  directly  to  Rome.  But 
was  it,  in  fact,  an  error,  or  could  he  under  the 
circumstances  act  otiierwise  than  he  did?  Opi- 
nions are  divided  on  the  sul>ject.  Be  it  as  it  uiay, 
after  the  victory  of  Cannae  he  overran  tiie  coun- 
try in  various  directions  by  marches  and  coun- 
tcr-iiiurches^  subdued  many  cities,  deprived   the 
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Konians  of  tlieir  allies,  anil  took  1![>  hi >.  Printer  • 
quarters  at  Capua.  The  plcasius;  but  pernicious 
indulj^encies  which  his  troops  there  experienced 
enfeebled  their  spirit  and  relaxed  tlieir  discipline. 
It  is  certain  that  from  this  period  the  great  suc- 
cesses and  the  good  fortune  of  Hannibal  ceased. 
He  commenced?  indeed,  til  e  sic  jre  of  Rome;  but 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  it,  iinding  liimself  per- 
petually harassed  by  the  enemy,  who  liad  reta- 
ken Capua  and  Tarentum.  Meanwhihs  a  hos- 
tile faction  at  Carthage  deprived  him  of  all  suc- 
cours from  thence.  His  brotliCT  Asdrubal,  in 
conducting  reinforcements  to  iiim  from  vSpain  a- 
cross  the  Alps,  vras  defeated  and  killed.  The 
young  Scipio,  whose  brilliant  exploit  had  render- 
ed him  a  prodigy,  having  subjugated  Spain, 
transported  himself  and  army  to  the  shores  of 
Carthage.  A  multitude  of  circumstances  com- 
Tjined  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Hannibal,  and  to 
free  Rome  and  Italy  from  his  presence.  This 
terrible  enemy  of  the  Ilomans  was  finally  eon- 
strained  to  return  and  defend  his  own  country. 
It  is  said  that  he  shed  tears  on  leaving  Italy, 
where,  for  sixteen  years,  in  a  delightful  countiy, 
he  had  exhibited  a  victorious  career,  and  v. as 
accustomed  to  regain!  his  conquests  as  his  patri- 
mony. 

Hannibal  and  Scipio  encountered  one  another 
at  Zama,  on  the  Carthagenian  territory ;  and 
these  two  celebrated  heroes  decided  in  a  single 
day  the  destinies  of  the  two  most  powerful  nati- 
ons of  the  world.  Hannibul  was  vanquisiied,  al- 
though, according  to  the  testimony  of  his  auta- 
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gonist  lie  surpassed  his  former  actions  in  this  iin- 
foptiinate  battle.  Scipio  obtained  a  complete 
victory  ;  and  from  that  day  Rome  i^ncAV  no  rival 
in  the  universe.  Hannibal  eventually  became  a 
solitary  wanderer  in  foreign  countries,  his  name 
and  his  genius  a  terror  to  the  Romans — till  wea- 
ried with  misfortunes,  he  put  a  period  to  his  ex- 
istence by  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  carried  a- 
l)out  him,  t*oneealed  in  a  ring,  for  the  purpose. 

C. 
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Assyrians, Greece — and  the  chief  objects  con- 

nectccl  with  her  History, 

THERE  were  four  great  monarchies  of  anti- 
quity ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  t]»e  Ma- 
cedonian, and  the  Roman.  Of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narchy we  know  but  little;  and  what  we  do  know 
is  still  liable  to  the  fluctuation  of  uncerlainty. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  2233 
before  Jesus-Christ,  by  Nimrod,  who,  by  some, 
is  said  to  be  tlie  same  as  Ninus  and  Belus,  whilst 
others  insist  that  he  is  the  Saturn  or  the  Bac- 
cluis  of  fable.  It  endured  for  1400  years,  down 
to  the  year  before  Christ  770.  Tbe  principal  id- 
ties  of  this  kins^dom,  were  Nineveh,  uporr  the 
Tigris,  and  Babylon,  upon  the  Euphrates.  13io- 
dorus  Siculus,  says,  that  Nineveh  was  erected 
by  Ninus,  who  was  desirous  of  rendering  it  tlie 
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greatest  and  the  most  celebrated  ciiy  of  the  nwi- 
verse  ;  it  was  24  leagues  in  circumference,  was 
encircled  with  a  w'll  100  feet  in  height,  and 
of  such  thickness  that  three  chariots  coukl  pass 
abreast.  The  walls  were  Hanked  by  towers  of 
200  feet  in  height.  Babylon,  embellished  hj  Se- 
miramis,  and  (hose  who  succeeded  her,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  still  more  marvellous  place  than  Ni- 
niveh.  It  is  said  that  its  walls  were  300  feet  in 
height,  75  feet  in  thickness,  24  leaiiges  in  cir- 
cumference, and  liad  100  brazen  gates.  Tlie  mo-- 
narchy  ended  with  Sardanapalus,  several  of 
whose  oHieers,  selecting  Belesis,  the  governor  of 
Media,  for  their  chief,  revolted  from  their  sove- 
reign, and  beselged  him  in  his  palace,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  burn  himself  with  all  his  trea- 
sures. From  the  fragments  of  the  Assyrian, 
were  formed  three  other  monarchies,  namely, 
that  of  the  Medes,  of  wliich  Ecbatana  was  the 
capitol ;  that  of  the  Ninevites  ;  and  that  of  tiie 
Babylonians.  The  most  interesting  objects  of 
the  Assyrian  history,  according  to  Diodorus  Si- 
fculus,  who  copied  from  Ctesias,  were  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  Ninus  against  the  Bactri- 
ans,  at  the  head  of  1,700,000  infantry  and  200,000 
cavalry;  and  the  reign  ofSemiramis,  with  whom 
IVinus  became  acquainted  at  the  seige  of  Bactra, 
where  that  wonderfiii  wOnian  displayed  her  ex- 
traordinary genius.  Semiramis,  having  become 
a  widow,  signalized  herself  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment. She  traversed  ber  empire,  embellislied 
and  enlarged  it.  This  princess  conquered  a  part 
of  Ethiopia,  and  from  thence  made  an  expedition 
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to  India,  which  was  famous  and  iinfcrtutiate. 
The  wonders  of  Babylon  have  attracted  atten- 
tion. Ctesias,  tlie  physician,  first  of  the  young- 
er Cyi'us,  and  aftewards  of  his  brother,  has  writ- 
ten the  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  of  the  Per- 
sians, in  twenty-three  hooks.  A  few  remains  of 
this  writer  liav«  reached  us.  He  is  the  source 
of  ail  tlie  fables  which  fill  this  period;  he  almost 
invariably  contradicts  Herodotus,  and  frcqsient- 
Iv  deviates  from  Xenophon.  Aristotle  judged 
liim  little  worthy  of  credit,  but  notwitlistandinj* 
that  Diodorus  Siculiis  and  many  others  have  gi- 
len  him  the  preference,  and  often  copy  him.^ — 
Among  the  moderns,  Holin,  in  his  ancient  histo- 
ry, has  united  all  that  the  Greek  and  Koman  his- 
torians have  said  upon  the  subject. 

Next  in  order  would  follow  an  account  of  (lie 
Persian  moiiarehy  ;  but  as  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  this  kingdom,  aad  those  which  are  chiefly 
worthy  our  notice,  grew  out  of  its  contests  with 
tbe  Greeks,  I  will  first  describe  the  princial  re- 
publics of  tlmt  farfamed  people,  wlio  still  elaim 
and  receive  the  homage  of  our  unfeigned  re- 
spect. 

Sparta^  one  of  the  four  famous  republics  of 
Greece,  was  founded  1310  years  before  Jesus 
Christ.  Lclex  is  the  firt  king  of  Lacedemoii 
vvliose  name  we  know.  lie  was  reckoned  the 
founder,  and  appears  to  Iiave  been  a  naiive  of 
Laconia.  Castor,  Pollux,  Helen,  and  Clytcm- 
nestra,  names  ceJebrated  in  fable,  were  descend- 
ed from  him.  The  government  of  Sparta  was  an 
aristoracv  :   S8i<  years  before  Christ,  Lycui'gus, 
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ofthe  r©yal  house,  becivir.e  tlie  Tegislalor  of  his 
country, 'in  \Yhich  character  he  eaiisrii  hU  fello\v- 
citJzens  to  adopt  the  ir.ost  cxtraovcU.iary  eoDsti- 
tution  that  has  ever  heen  known.     He  j^laced  tlie 
authoritv  of  tlie  state  in  the  hands  of  a  senate 
for  lile,  'in  >v]iieh  the  laws  v,ere  approved  or  re, 
ieeted  by  the  peoi^le.     The  iiia-lstrates  Avere  two 
hereditary  ki.jgs,  and  five  annual  KphoH  or  [30- 
pular  maj^Estrates  something  Hke  the  tribiint  s  ot 
the  Romans.      The  period  of  the  greatest  ,qran- 
(lenr  for  Sparta  was  after  the  war  of  Pelo|Jonnes- 
sus,  when  havins:  humbled  Athens,  and  seized 
Thebes,  she  beheld  Syracuse  and  tlie  Persians 
suing  for  her  alliance.      llev  destiny  was  eon>- 
pleted  about  186  years  hefore  Christ,  when  Spar- 
ta was  taken  bv  Philopfemon,  chief  of  the  Ache- 
an  league.      The  city  surrendered  at  discietion, 
but  Mas  treated  as  a'p^aee  taken  by  assault ;  the 
walls  were  rased  and  the  laws  of  Lyeurgus  v,  ere 
abolished. 

In  the  year  hefore  Jesus  Christ  155T,  Athens, 
was  founded  by  Cecrops,^  who  brought  a  colony 
out  ol*  Egypt  and  established  hiiiiseirin  Attica. 
He  tau£5ht  the  natives  agriculture  and  inti-odueed 
the  olive  among  them.  It  was  Ccerops  who  in- 
stituted ihe  Areopagus.  The  government  of 
Athens  v  as  denioci^tic.  In  the  year  51)  t  before 
Christ,  after  the  death  ofCodrus,  the  last  king, 
the  city  ein?cted  itself  into  a  republir,  the  consti- 
tion  of  which  was  framed  by  Solon;  he  placed 
the  sovereignty  in  the  hands  ol'the  populace,  wlio 
decided  upon  the  objects  which  had  been  delibe- 
rated unco  by  a  senate  of  great  numbers.     The 
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magistrates  of  the  Athenian  republic  were  Av- 
t'lions,  wiLo  were  at  iirst  choscii  for  liie,  after- 
wards for  ten  years.  avA  fnvdlly  the v  were  in- 
eresiscd  arsd  e/eeted  jiuniicilly.  The*^  period  of 
|i;rcalest  grandeur  for  Athens  wasai^ont  the  time 
t>f  the  Fersia'i  war,  when  s]ie  was  seen  to  aecom- 
plish  ftets  of  ilriii  courage  ntid  to  exhibit  the  most 
astonishing  viH  ties.  The  faiQ  of  Athens  was  de- 
cided 404  years  before  Christ,  w^hen  the  city  was 
taken  by  i^ysaiider,  a  Lacedemonian  chief,  to- 
wards (he  eoncliision  of  the  Feloponiiessian  war: 
lier  walls  were  thrown  down  and  her  govern- 
meiJT  change iL  ¥rmii  this  severe  blow  .she  ne- 
ver recovered. 

Thches  was  founded  m  the  year  1494  before 
Christ,  by  Cad  mo  s,  who  arrived  irosm  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tyre  with  a  colony  of  Pheiiieiaas, 
and  built  i\\Q  eity  of  Thebes  in  Jlcotia,  the  cita- 
del of  which  took  from  him  its  naiue.  lie  ear- 
j'ied  along  with  YAni  the  art  of  wri(i:ig'.  The  go- 
vernment was  varijible.  I'he  misfortunes  ofLai- 
us,  of  Jocasta,  ofKdipus,  of  Eteocles,  andof  Po- 
lynieesi  are  identified  with  tlie  history  of  tJje 
Thei>ans,  aud  have  furnished  subjects  for  the 
theatres.  Tiie  magistrates  were  Beotardis, 
who  were  supreme  in  Thebes,  and  at  the  same 
time  tlje  head  of  the  Beolian  league.  The  time 
of  tlieir  highest  renown  was  under  Felopid^is  and 
Kpaminondiis,  wIjo  in^\^i\  their  country  from  the 
Lacedensoiuan  yoke,  and  gave  them  a  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  Cieek^.  Abont  380  years  be- 
fore C'lirist  the  cKy  was  talcen  !>y  Alexander, 
against  wiioiii  it  had  re>dted;    it  Vf  as  (hen  do- 
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molished  and  burnt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
house  of  Pindar,  who  was  accounted  the  chief  of 
the  nine  Lvric  poets,  viz.  AlcKius,  Acman,  Ana- 
creon,  Baechylides,  Ibicus,  Sappho,  Stesieliorus, 
Simonides,  and  Pindarus  or  Pindar.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  sublime  and  majestic  genius,  and  Ho- 
race describes  Jiis  style  as  being  adorned  with  a 
iluency  beautifully  irregular.  It  >vas  for  iiis  po- 
etiea]  talent  that  Alexander  spared  him.  All 
Ijie  inhabiants  of  Thebes  were  sold. 

Corinth  w  as  founded  in  the  year  1326  before 
Jesus  Christ.  Properly  speaking,  Siriphus  was 
the  first  king,  the  Corinthians  having  previously 
submitted  to  those  of  Argos  and  Mycene.  Her 
commenement  is  much  more  obscure  than  that 
of  the  other  cities  just  mentioned.  Generally,  the 
governuient  of  Corinth  was  oligarchic.  About 
100  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  race  of 
Siriphus  was  driven  out,  and  to  it  succeeded  that 
of  the  Bacchides,  under  whom  Corinth  assumed 
a  republican  form  of  rule,  with  the  authority  ia 
the  hands  of  the  elders.  The  magisti^ates  were 
the  Pr^lanes,  of  an  aristocratical  cast,  elected  by 
the  elders,  who  chose  tbem  annually  cut  of  their 
ow  n  body.  Corinth  was  most  distinguished  du- 
ring the  Achean  league,  when  this  city  was  re- 
gai'dcd  as  the  first  of  Greece.  In  the  year  146 
bo'fore  Christ  it  was  taken  by  the  Roman  general 
Mummius,  wlio  consigned  the  houses  to  the 
flames  and  rased  the  walls.  ]Vi)thing  could  sur- 
pass the  riches  of  the  place  in  metals  and  in  mas- 
ttir- works  of  all  kinds.  With  the  destruction  of 
Coriniii  the  independence  of  Greece  became  e^;- 
tinot 
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Various  and  important  ohjeets  of  Grecian  Histor]^ 

The  Olympiad  was  an  interval  of  lime,  corres- 
sponding  to  foiu*  of  our  years,  wliich  elapsed  be- 
tween two  successive  celebrations  of  the  Olympic 
games.  It  servetl  the  Greeks  for  a  mode  of  com- 
putin,^  time. 

The  Jlmphyctions  was  a  diet  of  the  council  and 
supreme  tiibunal  of  the  Greek  confederation, 
composed  of  deputies  froja  every  member  of  the 
confederacy,  and  it  assembled  every  year  at 
Thermopyle. 

The  Areopagus  was  a  celebrated  court  of  jus- 
tice at  Athens.  The  number  of  its  luembers  was 
not  fixed.  It  was  composed  of  Archons  who  had 
gone  out  of  office  and  who  had  worthily  dis- 
charged their  duties.  No  tribunal  ever  had  a 
greater  reputation  for  wisdom  and  equity.  It 
more  especially  exercised  authority  over  the  mo- 
rals and  the  education  of  the  youth.  It  inteitlict- 
ed  in  the  deliberations  of  its  members  the  use  of 
declamation,  that  their  understandings  might  not 
be  seduced  by  eloquence ;  and  it  held  its  sittings 
m  the  night  in  order  to  elude  the  influence  of 
gesticulation.  Its  dijcrees  were  enacted  by  a 
simple  plurality;  and,  in  case  of  division,  a  sub- 
altern officer  added,  in  favor  of  the  accused,  the 
suffrage  of  Minerva, 

Tlie  Four  Pallic  and  Solemn  Games  of  Greece, 

The  Olympic  Games,  celebi-atcd  every  four  years 
in  houor  of  J  upitere 
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Tlie  Pijtldan  Games,  celebrated  ererj'  four 
Tears  in  honor  of  Apollo. 

The  IstJimian  Games,  celebrated  eveiy  four 
years  in  honor  of  Neptune. 

TJie  ^\meaii  Games,  instituted  by  Hereulesy 
and  celebrated  every  t>vo  yeai»s, 

Frincipal  Legislators  of  Greece. 

Ill  the  year  liOO  before  Christ,  ]\Iinos  gave 
laws  to  the  Cretans.  These  laws  served  as  a 
basis  for  those  of  Lyeurgus. 

815  years  before  Christ,  Lycnrgiis  completed 
a  code  of  laws  for  Sparta.  They  were  very  sin- 
gnlar  j  and  he  obliged  t!ie  lords  and  commons  to 
keep  them  until  his  return  from  Delphos,  whi- 
ther lie  went  to  consult  tlie  oracle  on  the  subject. 
But  he  afterwards  became  a  voluntary  exile  from 
his  country,  and,  dying,  he  ordered  his  body  to 
be  tiirown  into  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  Spar- 
tans mi^^lit  not,  by  the  transportation  of  his  corpse 
to  the  city,  be  released  from  their  promise. 

In  the*^  year  8iO  before  Christ,  Phedon  gave 
laws  to  Corinth, 

62i  years  before  Christ,  Draco  gave  sucli  sc- 
rere  laws  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  was  a  common 
saying  that  they  were  written  witli  blood. 

594  years  before  Christ,  Solon  gave  laws  to 
Athens,  and  their  celebrity  rendered  them  the 
lival  of  those  of  Lyeurgus. 

In  tlie  year  550  before  Clirist,  Zaleucus,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Pythagoras,  framed  a  body  of  laws  for 
tlie  Locrians  of  Italy. 

D 
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4i6  years  before  Christ,  Charondas,  also  a  dis- 
<>1ple  of  Pythagoras,  gave  laws  to  Thurioni  or 
ISew  Svbaris.  C. 
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Greece — with  the  various  important  ohjccts  con' 
nectcd  tvith  her  history*-^Continued. 

WARS. 

MONO  the  wars  of  Greece  tliat  have  been 
the  most  famous,  we  may  reckon  tliose  of  the 
Spartans  and  tlie  Massenians.  ^l^here  were  three 
mortal  eoD»bats  between  these  two  powers,  and 
they  all  terminated  in  favor  of  Sparta.  Hie 
first  commenced  towards  the  year  77i  before 
Christ,  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  concluded  in 
the  destruction  of  Ithome.  The  second  began 
towards  the  3  ear  684  before  Christ,  endured  for 
fourteen  years,  and  was  terminated  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Ira.  The  third  took  place  about  the 
year  before  Clirist,  ^6Bf  lasted  for  14  years,  and 
ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Massenians  from 
I'eloponnessus. 

The  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Persians  oc- 
cupy a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  original  cause 
of  them  is  said  to  have  been  the  ambition  of  Da- 
rius, excited  by  Ilypias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
who  look  refuge  at  the  couit  of  Persia  after  his 
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bani'^iinicnt  from  Atlien«.  Tliis  long-continued 
conlUct  embraces  lliree  distinct  epochs  :  1.  The 
expedition  of  Darius  :  2.  TJiat  of  Xerxes  :  3. 
And  that  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians. 

The  expedition  of  Darius  took  place  490  years 
before  Christ.  This  prince,  (helieved  to  be  the 
Ahasuerus  of  scripture,  who,  inflnenced  by  Es- 
ther, revoked  tl^  sentence  against  the  Jews,  and 
confounded  the  wickeilness  of  Haman.)  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  monarchs  of  Persia:-^ 
Just,  merciful,  courageous  and  warlike,  Darius, 
who  had  greatly  extended  the  empire  of  his  pre- 
decessors, by  an  unhappy  destiny,  saw  his  glo- 
ries tarnished  on  the  sterile  s!iores  of  Attica,. 
He  had  subdued  Thrace  and  Macedonia;  but 
the  conquest  of  Greece  still  remained  to  be  ?^^ 
chieved.  Hypias,  driven  from  Athens,  excited 
him  with  all  his  art  to  the  enterprise,  whilst  the 
conduct  of  the  Greeks  themselves  tended  to  irri- 
tate him  to  fury  against  their  country.  Having 
sent  heralds  into  Greece,  to  demand  earth  and 
ivaicr,  that  is  to  say,  submission  to  his  power> 
the  Lacedemonians,  in  an  atrocious  spirit  of 
irony,  interred  one  alive  and  droivned  the  other* 
The  Athenians,  on  their  part,  sacrificed  the  in- 
terpreter, for  having,  said  they,  sullied  t]ie 
Greek  language  with  such  a  vile  proposition. 
Darius,  in  liis  anger,  expedited  against  Greece 
110,000  men,  commanded  by  Datis  and  Artha- 
phei'nes.  They  at  first  took  the  island  of  Eu- 
bea,  burnt  Eretria,  and  sent  all  the  inhabitants- 
in  chains  to  Darius.  They  had  in  reserve  a  si- 
uiilar  fate  for  tke  rest  of  Greece,  which,  kowe- 
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▼er,  was  saved  by  a  splendid  victory.  The  cele- 
brated ;^liltiadcs,  at  the  head  of  only  ten  tliou- 
saiid  men,  had  tlie  temerity  to  attack  this  mul- 
titude of  Persians  near  the  town  of  Marathon. 
lie  tlirewthem  entii'ely  into  confusion,  and  left 
tlicni  no  other  refuge  than  the  asylum  wliieli 
their  'tesselg  afforded,  and  Avliicli  they  gained 
Nvith  mueli  dilBcuUy.  Hypias  perished.  Th« 
Sport  are  did  not  an-ive  nntil  the  day  after  tho 
battle  notwitijstardirf,^  they  had  marelied  forty- 
six  leagues  in  three  days  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
field  of  action. 

1  he  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  the  Greek?, 
tock  place  about  the  year  i.<S±  before  Christ, 
lliis  prince,  ^\ho  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Darius,  after  seven  years  of  unniense  pi'cparati- 
on,  and  a  strict  alliance  ^n\h  the  Carthagenians, 
who,  on  their  side,  undertook  to  attack  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  put  himself  in  motion 
with  almost  an  entire  nation,  to  aven.^e  tlie  mis- 
fortunes of  his  father.  IlerodotuR,  ^\kos8  vera- 
city, in  this  particular,  may  v.  cU  be  questioned, 
reckons  five  millions  as  the  aggregate  of  that 
multitude  of  men  which  Xerxes  assembled  for 
the  invasion  of  Greece,  lie  crossed  tisc  Helles- 
pont upon  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  his  hoops,  it  is 
said,  wer^  seven  days  Find  seven  night?,  in  pass- 
ing? over.  He  pursued  hss  mareh,  v>i{bout  re- 
sistance, along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  of  l^lacedo- 
nia  and  of  Thessaly,  whiht  his  ileet  kei  pliJg  pace 
wit]i  his  army,  passed  t!s rough  mount  Athos, 
which,  Herodotus  aliedges,  Xerxes  had  the  folly 
ta  cut.     The  Persian  forces  lit  length  arrived  at 
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the  defile  of  Tiiermopyle,  where  iheve  occurred 
anotlier  event  of  immortal  eelebritj'.  Lecnidas 
and  three  hundred  Spartans,  for  two  da>s,  ar- 
rested tlie  proi^ress  of  the  whole  Persian  army, 
and  finally  fell  the  victims  i«ore  of  treachery 
than  of  force,  a  Thracian  having  sliewn  to  the 
troops  of  Xerxes  a  passage  over  the  mountains. 
This  defiie  of  Therraopyle  is  a  strait  between 
iiioiiTit  Eta  and  tlie  sea,  about  t^^o  leae:i;es  in 
length,  and  in  no  place  more  than  twenty  feet 
in  width,  it  cost  the  Persians  more  than  20,0C0 
men. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Persian  king  over- 
run Phoeia  and  Beotia,  he  inundated  with  his 
myriads  the  territory  of  Attica,  a"d  arrived  at 
Athens.  Ther.iistocles  had  sufficient  influence 
to  cause  it  to  be  abandoned.  The  entire  popula- 
tion embraced  the  magnanimous  resohitiun  to 
embark  on  board  their  vessels,  which  conveyed 
thein  to  the  island  of  Salamis,  opposite  to  the 
deserted  city.  The  Persian  barks,  in  defiance  of 
tempests  and  of  tlie  repeated  attacks  of  tlie 
Greeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Eubea,  arrived  at  the 
same  time  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Salamis.  Xer- 
xes, seated  upon  a  throne,  elevated  above  the 
sliores  of  Athens,  gave  the  signal  for  a  sea-fight, 
which  he  animated  by  his  presence.  Twelve 
luindred  and  seven  vessels  composed  the  Persian 
fieet,  whilst  the  Greeks  could  barely  reckon 
three  hundred  and  eighty.  Victory,  however, 
declared  for  the  latter.  Their  triumph  was 
complete,  having  destroyed  about  200  of  the  ves- 
sels of  their  enemy.    Eiun  biades^  the  Laeedc- 
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monian,  commandpfl ;  Aristides  was  in  the  acti- 
on ;  but  Themistoeles  was  the  hero  of  the  day. 

After  this  event  Xerxes  did  not  conceive  him- 
self in  very  j^reat  safety,  and  leaving  Mardonius 
with  350,000  Persians,  he  hastily  returned  to 
ins  kin,c;dom,  hap}\y  in  being  able  to  repass,  in  a 
«sTiall  skiff,  that  same  Hellespont  wiiich  but  late- 
ly had  been  covered  with  his  boats. 

Mardonius  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his 
master:  he  was  beaten,  killed  on  the  p'mins  of 
Platea  in  Beotia,  and  his  army  destroyed.  He 
was  vanquished  by  tlse  celebrated  Pausanius ;  and 
the  brilliance  of  this  victoiy  was  increased  by  an- 
other not  less  glorius,  for  Leonliehydas,  with  the 
Grecian  fleet,  defeated  that  of  the  Persians  at 
Mycale  at  the  same  time. 

F.xpcdllioH  of  the  iireeks  agahtst  the  Persians, 

The  disasters  of  the  Persians  and  the  victories 
of  the  Greeks,  rendered  the  latter  aggressors  in 
their  turn.  They  over-run  the  isles  of  the  Egean 
sea  and  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  those  of  Ionia,  car- 
ried off  whatever  belonged  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  broke  the  yoke  of  such  as  had  reluctantly 
yielded  to  his  domination.  Pausanias,  Themis- 
tocles,  but,  above  ail,  Cymon,  gave  to  the  Persi- 
ans the  mo^t  mortal  blows.  This  latter  has  ren- 
xlercd  himself  forever  renowned  by  his  two  vic- 
tories in  one  day,  upon  two  different  elements. 
AVilh  an  inferior  squadron  he  destroyed  the  Per- 
sian fleet  at  the  mouth  of  Eurymedon,  and  land- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  army,  lie  attacked^ 
i>eat,  and  dispersed  it. 
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At  length,  Artaxerxes,  weary  of  so  imfertu- 
nafea  war,  terminated  it  by  a  peace  wl;ich  eom- 
pleted  the  glory  of  Giv>ece.  He  consented  that 
all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  he  free,  that 
Persian  vessels  should  not  navi^^te  the  Egean 
sea,  and  that  the  latter  jiower  should  not  station 
any  military  force  within  three  days'  march  of 
"its  coast. 

War  of  Pelopannessus, 

This  war  commenced  ahont  the  year  hefor© 
Christ  iol.  It  endured  for  twenty-seven  years, 
and  the  history  of  it  is  given  to  us  by  Thucydides» 
It  partly  originated  in  the  revolting  conduct  of 
Athens,  wlio  was  desirous  of  domineering  arbi- 
trarily over  the  rest  of  Cireece  ;  and  in  part  frop.i 
the  jealfjusy  of  Sparta  and  the  other  Greek 
States,  who  bore  with  impatience  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  Athenians.  A  quarrel  between  Corinth 
^nd  Corcyra,  one  of  h.er  colonies,  served  as  a 
pretext  and  was  the  signal  lor  a  general  war. 

All  the  Greeks  partook  in  this  terrible  quar^- 
Tcl,  and  arranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Spar- 
ta or  of  Athens ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  tliat,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  ail  tlie  land  forces  were  uni- 
ted with  Sparia,  whilst  the  maritime  cities  con- 
nected themselves  with  Athens.  It  was  this 
great  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  forces,  and 
the  difficulty  of  being  brought  in  collision,  which 
prolonged  the  war,  and  rendered  it  more  destruc- 
tive than  bloody,  Sparta  menaced  Athens  with 
ail  her  forces,  ravaged  her  environs,  and  blocka- 
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on  her  part,  nve^ifj^ed  herself  by  the  i^ras^es 
\vhi(  li  she  committed  Jimorig  her  enemies,  where- 
by she  compelled  them  to  ily  tothedefenee  of  theii* 
owfi  habitations,  Tiie  plague  prevailed  many 
times  during*  these  unhappy  conSiets,  and  sjave 
a  finisSiing  ton  eh  to  the  ealamities  with  whiek 
those  wrettjhed  countries  were  trouhled. 

Among  the  actions  worthy  of  piirticular  obser- 
vation were  tlje  eapt^jre  of  the  island  of  Sphac- 
tria,  in  frc nt  of  Pylos.  The  Athenians  had  at 
tiiat  time  a  line  opportunity  of  making  an  ad- 
vantageous peaee^  w!.ich  was  repeatedly  offered 
to  them  by  Sparta,  the  latter  being  anxious  to 
save  those  of  tlseir  citizens,  who  were  likely  to  bo 
made  captive?*.  The  siege  of  Potidea,  whicli 
surrendered  to  the  Athenhms  after  tlsree  years 
investment ;  the  inhabitants  were  driven  out,  and 
the  city  was  peopled  with  Atheni.iur^.  The  siege 
of  Amphipolis,  the  taking;  of  which  by  the  Spar- 
tan Bi'asitlias,  occcasioried  the  banishment  of  the 
liistoi'ian  Thucydides,  who  was  named  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  Athens  to  go  to  iis  aid.  The  imprudent 
anil  vain  Cleoii,  who  was  charged  with  tlse  le- 
eaptsire  of  ilie  place,  was  kiUed  in  flyin^^  before 
a  sortie  of  tlie  besieged  ;  but  tiie  brave  Erasidias, 
who  commanded  Vae  latter,  was  slain  in  the  mid^t 
of  liis  success.  The  expedition  to  Sicily,  which 
was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Ahibiades, 
in  opposition  to  <he  wiser  counsels  ofNicias: 
Alcibia(h3S  had  the  direction  of  a  select  portion  of 
the  vessels,  marines,  and  soldiers ;  but  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  Iiad  t'le  principal  control.  AU 
their  elTorts  were  directed  against    Syracuse : 


The  resistance  which  they  met  with  aSbrcled 
time  for  Gylinpas  the  Laeedemorsian  to  come  to 
the  sucjcor  of  the  place,  and  the  expeditiou  ter- 
Biinated  in  a  most  disastrous  manner  for  the  A- 
thenians.  Their  vessels  were  lost,  their  aroij 
was  beaten,  hemmed  in,  and  eompelied  to  sur- 
render, the  soldiers  were  m?.de  slaves  and  the 
generals  were  put  to  deat]?.  Athens  never  fairly- 
recovered  from  this  dreadful  reverse;  and  Cicero 
has  well  remarked  on  this  occasion,  that  her  glo- 
ry and  her  power  had  been  sliipwrecked  in  the 
port  of  Syracuse.  The  naval  combat  of  the  Ar- 
ginusse,  where  the  Athenians  vamraished  the  La- 
cedemonian Callicratides,  wlio  although  Yevy  in- 
ferior, fought  from  a  false  notion  of  honor,  and 
perished  in  the  battle.  The  citizens  of  Athens 
condemned  their  eight  viotcrious  generals  foF 
having  neglected  to  bury  their  slain..  The  sea- 
^ght  of  Egos  Patimos,  where  by  address,  Lysan- 
der  destroyed  the  Athenian  fleet,  took  their  gen- 
erals, pillaged  their  camp,  and  in  some  measure 
decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  Of  180  vessels 
scarcely  one  retiimrd  to  Athens,  The  capture 
of  Atiien*}  by  Lysander,  who  after  the  victory  of 
Egos  Patimos,  blockaded  it  by  sea,  v.  hilst  the 
kings  of  Laeedemon  invested  it  by  land.  Redu- 
ced to  the  hist  extremity  by  famine,  this  ill-fated 
city  implored  mercy  ircm  her  enemy,  who  rased 
lier  wails,  demolished  her  port,  changed  ht  r  go- 
vernment, destroyed  her  maiine,  and  reduced 
her  to  a  epecies  of  servitude.  C, 
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Greece — and  the  chief  oljeds  comiected  with  hei^^ 
history — Concluded, 

AlIONG  tiie  grer.t  men  of  Greece  we  Ttiaj 
reckon  the  celebrated  Pericles,  tlte  hiisTiand 
ofAspasia,  that  remarkable  woman,  who  taught 
eloquence  to  Socrales,  who  was  well  skilled  in, 
polities,  and  whose  excellent  qualities,  obscuring 
jier  vices,  served  to  impress  Pericles  with  respect 
for  her  intellect  as  well  as  to  inspire  him  with  a 
greater  degree  of  devotion  to  her  charms.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Anaxagoras,  a  phi- 
losopher who  was  honored  with  the  surname  of 
JntdUgence^  indicative  of  his  luminous  under- 
standing. Tiie  historians  of  Greece  consider 
Pericles  among  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. His  birth  was  iiiustious,  and  his  features^ 
and  his  voice  recalled  to  the  memory  of  his  coun- 
trymen, in  a  very  forcible  manner,  those  of  I*i- 
sistratus,  whom  he  still  more  resembled  by  his 
authority  amcng  the  people  of  Athens.  He  go- 
verned them  nearly  his  whole  lifetime;  not  by 
force  of  arais,  but  by  the  power  of  his  genius  and 
the  r/iaglc  of  his  eloquence.  No  person  ever  pos- 
sessed in  a  greater  degj'ee  than  he  did  the  faculty 
of  subjugating  the  multitude  to  Ms  will,  by  the 
r^rts  (sf  popular  seduction  :  By  some  it  v/as  s«id 
that  the  sovereign  of  the  Gods  had  confided  to 
him  the  thunder  and  (he  lightning  j  and  by  others 
tha  the  goddess  of  persuasion  dwelt  on  his  lips,. 
adorned  wiih  all  her  graces.  Wc  are  to  regard 
these  compliments  as  a  little  extravagant,   but 
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fiiey  are  calculated  to  inspire  us  v>\ih  a  liigli  opi- 
Bion  of  the  man  who,  by  his  mind  and  his  accom- 
plishments, could  extort  them  from  a  people  so 
viiij,  so  polite,  and  so  well  informed  as  the 
Athenians.  Pericles  supplanted  Cymon  in  the 
pubiic  favor,  and  succeeded  to  his  inflricace  : 
He  filled  Athens  vath  the  master-works  of  art, 
and  distributed  to  the  multitude, in  largesses  or  in 
eatertainments,  the  riches  of  the  republic.  His 
reign  was  that  of  the  line  arts,  whichj  under  him 
attained  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  A  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  a  fair  statement  of  his  ac- 
counts, and  the  hope  that  he  might  be  still  ena- 
bled to  preserve  his  authority  by  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, w  ere  the  causes  that  induced  Peri- 
cles to  plunge  Athens  into  thePeloponnesian  war^ 
which  was  as  fatal  to  him  as  it  was  to  his  country'. 
He  died  of  the  plague  which  prevailed  diuing  the 
first  campaigns  of  iliat  contest. 

Alcibiades,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  was  one 
of  the  most  extra,ordinary  men  of  antiquity  :  he 
imited  in  his  person  almost  every  good  quality 
and  almost  every  bad  one  ;  he  was,  by  turns,  the 
glory  and  the  scourge  of  his  fellow-citizens.—. 
Thirst  for  power  and  the  desire  of  pleasing,  were 
the  predominant  features  of  his  character ;  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  means  of  the  second  that  he  satis- 
fied the  first.  To  a  pleasing  figure  and  a  ravish- 
ing exterior,  he  joined  all  the  powers  of  the  mind 
and  all  the  charms  of  elocution.  The  people 
liked  his  courage,  they  admired  his  manners,  and, 
in  truth,  taken  altogether,  he  was  irresistible : 
f^vdts,  ^vliich  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  thej 
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pardoned  ;  aiul  if,  at  any  thne,  tliey  v»  ere  forced 
to  condemn  him  for  his  misdemeanors,  they  soon 
hast ened  to  recall  him  to  tJicir  iavoi*.  It  wrs  this 
temper  of  the  populace  in  relation  to  i\Icibiade.«, 
which  induced  Aristophanes  to  say?  timj  haitf 
"but  cannot  do  without  him.  In  trutli  he  possess- 
ed extraordinary  ability  in  conquering  their  at- 
fections  ;  to  this  end  lie  ahvays  employed  a  iiexi- 
bility  of  character  and  manners  ada])tcd  to  his 
situation.  He  pleased  at  Athens  by  hiy  gr-'iceftil- 
ness  and  sprightliness — at  Sparta  by  his  frugali- 
ty ;  in  Tisrace  by  iiis  intemperance  :  and  in  A^ia 
hy  his  luxury  and  magnificence.  It  was  Alcibi- 
ades  Avho  planned  the  expedition  against  Siciiy, 
and  it  lias  been  tliought  that  it  might  have  suc- 
ceeded if  lie  had  been  placed  and  continued  at  the 
head  of  it.  He  was,  however,  displaced  by  his 
fellov, -citizens  ;  hut,  doubtin?^  their  judgment  of 
his  actio!is,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disasters  which  befel 
the  Athenians.  His  counti^y  being  ijpon  the  brink 
of  ruin,  he  was  recalled.  Putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  Athens  he  beat  her  anta- 
gonists by  land  and  sea,  re-established  her  af- 
iairs,  and  returned  to  the  city  covered  with  iau- 
i*els.  Banished  a  second  time  he  entered  again 
into  the  interests  of  Persia.  Finaliy,  being 
equally  dreaded  by  friends  and  foes,  they  united 
to  destroy  him.  Assi^ssins  were  employed  to  set 
fire  in  the  night  to  a  cabin,  which  merely  served 
to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  as  he  attempted  to  fly  from  the  ilames 
they  pierced  hiiu  to  death  with  arrows.     Thus 
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pt^*-ished  the  great,  the  gar,  the  licentious  Alci- 
biades,  who,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
"was,  empliatically,  all  things  to  all  men* 

I  have  spoken  of  Themib^^.ocles  in  describing 
the  Persian  war,  v.hen  lie  inspired  the  Athenians 
with  tlie  noble  resolution  of  abandoning  their  ci- 
ty, ineukating-  the  admii*able  doctrine  that  in 
whatsoever  place  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
Athens  prevailed,  tliat  would  be  their  country. 
He  was,  in  his  y^uth,  excesdin^^ly  perverse  and 
dissipated,  insoinuc'i  that  his  father  disinlicrited 
hini.  This  roused  him  to  exertion  ;  he  soon  ob- 
tained consideration  in  t be  state ;  and  it  was 
chieily  owing  to  his  sagacity  and  iirmncss  that 
Greece  was  saved  from  the  Persian  yoke  under 
Xerxes.  His  desire  of  glory  and  of  serving  hla 
country  was  so  strong,  that  he  sometimesdeseend- 
ed  to  inferior  stations  for  the  public  good,  as  was 
the  case  when  he  yielded  the  comma  nd  of  the 
ileet  at  the  battle  of  Sahimis  to  his  rival  Eiiry- 
blades.  He  fortified  Athens  and  the  Pis-eiis,  and 
added  to  her  navy.  His  countrymen,  neverthe- 
less, witli  their  characteristie  caprice,  banislied 
liim.  He  took  refuge  with  Artaxerxes,  the  son 
of  the  same  Xerxes,  whom  he  had  not  a  great 
while  before  didven  out  of  Greece.  He  v/as  re- 
ceived witfi  great  friendship  and  high  honors  by 
the  sovereign  of  Persia,  who  assigned  to  him  the 
revenues  of  threerieh  cities  to  find  him  in  bread, 
meat  and  wine.  But  Themistocles  was  still  a 
Greek  at  heart,  and  pined  for  the  mountaijis  and 
valiies  of  Attiea.  He  could  not,  in  such  a  tem- 
per of  mind,  carry  on  war  against  Athens,  and 
E 
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veirticr  poisoned  himself  or  died  brokeii-hefine«J* 
His  bones  ^vere  eonveyed  lionie  by  the  Atlicriiani:^, 
ivlio  erected  a  splendid  nioiiiuiient  to  l;is  memo- 
•ry. 

Aristide«,  -vvlio  lias  be^n  eiilled  tlic  just,  -was 
fhiefiy  distinguished  ibr  his  rigid  probiTv  Jiud 
temperance.  He  shrunk  before  the  masterly  ge- 
nius of  Themistocles,  ^y ho  occasioned  his  banish- 
ment.  Me  was,  however,  recalled,  took  part  iti 
the  Persian  %var,  and  disiinaiiished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Platea,  where  he  held  cominand  in  con- 
junction w  ith  Fausanias.  He  died  poor,  w  as  bu- 
ried at  the  public  expense,  and  in  consideralien 
of  the  father's  virtue  and  their  indigence,  his 
daughters,  when  marriageable,  received  a  dovv- 
i'j  from  the  purse  of  the  i^epublie. 

Kitias  w  as  a  general  of  much  courage  and  ex- 
perience, but  of  a  fearful  understanding,  slow, 
and  indecisive.  It  was  he  who,  central y  to  his 
own  advice  and  will,  had  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  in  concert  with  Demost- 
lienes,  another  general,  who,  we  are  to  observe, 
"svas  not  tlie  great  orator  of  that  nauie.  They 
both  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  con- 
trary to  the  law^  of  nations  and  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties. 

Conon  was  an  Atlienian  naval  commander,  wiio 
obtained  celebrity  by  ids  successes  and  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

Brasidas,  Oyiippus,  and  Caliicratidas  exhibit- 
ed considi'rablo  talents  and  elfected  great  things 
on  the  part  of  the  Lacedeuionians  :  but  Lysander 
eclipsed  them  aii ;   He  covered  his  country  with 
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f!;\o\yhj  liis  successes.  He  was  arrogtir.t  and 
fond  of  praise — but  valiant  in  battle  and  subtle 
in  eouiK'ii.  He  aimed  at  absolute  power,  but  ne- 
ver could  coiiipletclj  attain  it,  and  finally  fell  in 
a  combat  with  the  Haliartians,  v.'ho  attacked 
him  by  siurprize.  Tlie  spoils  of  Athens  eventual- 
ly aveiig'ed  her  misfordines  upon  her  victorious* 
I'iTal.  They  were  for  Sparta  the  empoisoned  tu- 
nic of  Nessns  ;  for  the  riches  which  Lvsander  in- 
trodnced  into  the  bosom  of  his  country  paved  tlie 
way  for  the  destruction  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

The  reader  wiio  is  curious  to  ,^o  more  atlarga 
into  the  history  of  the  iiUistrions  men  who  were 
particularly  distinguished  anjoni^  the  Greeks, 
may  resort  to  tlie  entertaining  biography  of  Plu- 
tarch :  But  I  must  not  altogether  omit  the  story 
of  Xenophon  and  the  wonderfal  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand.  This  is  an  action,  the  most  cele- 
bi-ated  of  its  kind  that  history  has  transmitted  to 
us.  The  young  Cyrus,  brother  of  Ai'taxerxes 
Mnerabn,  king  of  Persin,  eommanded  in  the 
Western  provinces  of  that  empire  in  Asia  Minor. 
Impelled  by  a  blind  and  culpable  ambition,  hs 
revolted  against  his  sovereign  and  marched  upoji 
Babylon  at  the  Iiead  of  100,000  Barbarians  and 
of  13,000  Greeks,  willi  tlie  intention  of  dethron- 
ing his  brotlicr :  The  latter  met  hini  at  the  head 
of  more  than  900,000  men.  The  two  armies 
fangiit  on  the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  young 
Cyrus,  in  the  midst  of  victory,  seized  with  fury 
at  tlic  sight  of  his  brotlicr,  rushed  inipctnously 
up^nliiijj,  but  v,iia  thro vra  from  Lis  horse  and-. 
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slain.  Tlje  Greeks,  wlio,  in  tlie  \vi?!j^  wTierc  they 
were  stationed,  h'ac]  acliieved  tin  entii'C  victory, 
fourd  lliemselves  placed  by  tl:e  death  of  Cyrus 
ill  a  ve.vj  singular  prcdicanient.  Deprived  of 
their  prince,  eiiviioned  by  enemies,  nioi'c  tbaiv 
1800  ndles  from  liome,  ^vitlicut  p'rovivioiis  and 
vithoiit  rJiies,  lliey  >vere  sunimoned  io  sin  ren- 
der ;  But  they  proudly  refused,  and  demanded  a 
fiec  and  peaceable  passage  to  their  country:  Ibis 
was  j^ranted  to  them;  for  the  Persians  ^vere 
afraid  to  attach  them,  and  believed  it  cjisier  to 
destroy  them  by  treachery  than  subdue  them  by 
force*  In  truth,  Clearclins,  with  many  other  of 
their  officers  %yerc  soon  afterwards  put  to  death. 
Xf  nophon,  a  young  Athenian,  full  of  wisdom, 
revived  (he  drooping  spiri(sof  his  companions  on 
this  trying  occasion,  and  they  placed  him  at 
their het^d.  It  was  he  who  had  the  glory  of  ef- 
fectin.fx  this  memorable  retreat,  so  often  refer* 
red  to  by  men  of  science  as  one  of  tlie  most  ad- 
Durable  expeditions  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
iiat}ons.  Constantly  ptirsiicd  by  a  multiiude  of 
enemies,  the  Greeks  had  to  pass  rivers,  (o  cross 
mountains,  and  to  traverse  deserts  innumerable* 
In  a  woi'd  they  were  perpetually  compelicf!  to 
fight,  to  vanquislu  to  march,  to  find  tiienssclvea 
in  provisions ;  and  yet  it  VvaG  not  above  fifteen 
months,  after  liaving  overcome  every  natural  ob- 
stacle as  well  as  the  attacks  of  their  foes,  that 
the  ten  tliousand  Greeks,  reduced  to  eight  (hous- 
und  six  hundred,  reached  (heir  native  borders. 
They  had  marcl;ed  ujjwards  of  1,,SG0  leagues. 
The*  sage  Xenophon^  who  was  their  guide  and 
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became  their  historian,  has  imTmorfalized  liim- 
gelf  under  both  Ihcse^tiJles.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  and  devoted  Idmslef  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
His  style  of  writin.^  was  so  distinguished  for  sini- 
plieity  and  sweetness  tliat  he  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  the  Bee  of  Greece^  and  Quintilian  has  paid 
him  a  hi,2;h  compliment  on  the  beauty  of  his  dic- 
tion. All  he  wr^te  was  calculated  to  inspire  his 
readers  with  a  love  of  virtue,  to  whose  dictates 
he  likewise  conformed  in  his  personal  deport- 
ments C. 
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S  a  person  embarkin,^  on  his  travels  into  dis- 
tant countries,  casts,  from  on  shipboard, 
a  lingerin.^,  farvvell  look,  towards  the  receding 
shore,  and  recalls  to  his  mind  a  thousand  pleas- 
ing incidents ;  so  I,  in  passing  from  my  brief  liis- 
torical  view  of  ancient  Greece,  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  recurring  to  the  fabulous  part  of 
her  annals.  Her  history  is  tliat  of  gods,  of  he- 
roes, and  of  gi'eatmen.  It  is  tlirough  her  that 
we  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  nations  which 
preceded  her  and  of  those  which  were  cotempora- 
neous  with  her  :  And  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate subjects  connected  with  the  arts  and  tlie  sci- 
ences without  tlainking  of  a  country  w  here  they 
eliiefiy  originated  and  were  brought  to  tlie  great- 
est perfection.     Considerations  like  these  incline 
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n^  to  ^iew  v,it\i  reverence,  and  rej^ard  as  impor- 
tswili,  every  invention  and  evtry  institution  of  the 
"Grecian  commonweait'is.  This  letter,  there- 
fore, ■svill  be  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  Divinities, 
©f  the  Muses,  of  the  Demigods,  of  the  Twelve 
Labors  of  Hercidtis.  the  Seven  wonders  oi'  the 
V/orM,  and  of  tlie  different  seets^  of  Fhilosephers 
©f  Antiqnity,  all  of  which  arc,  more  or  less,  inter- 
woven with  the  establishmentsof  the  Greeks, 


Wrkipal  Bivinitics  of  the  Pagan  World, 

Jupiter,  the  master  of  the  j^ods,  was  the  son  of 
Saturn,  and  had  Juno  for  his  wife. 

Neptune,  brother  of  Jupiter  and  god  of  the 
Ocoon,  had  Anipliitrite  for  wife. 

Pinto,  brother  of  Jupiter  and  god  of  hell,  was 
married  to  Proserpine,  the  dauglitcr  of  Ceres. 

Mars,  the  god  of  wai*,  had  jiellona  for  his  sis- 
ter and  terror  and  fear  for  children. 

Minerva,  or  Palla§,  (sprung  from  the  brain  of 
Jupiter)  goddess  of  v/isdom,  of  the  arts,  and  of 
war. 

Yenus,  goddess  of  love  and  beauty ;  the  smiles 
and  graces  compose  licr  train. 

Cupid,  son  0^  Yenus  and  of  Yulcan,  who  pre- 
feided  over  lire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all  artists 
who  worked  in  iron  and  metal. 

Apolio,  orPboebus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona, 
p;od  of  Music  and  Poeti',\\  He  conthieted  the  cha- 
riot of  the  Sim  and  presided  at  the  concerts  of  the 
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Diana,  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  ibe  chase : 
In  hell  she  is  called  Hecate. 

Ceres,  presided  over  agrieultwre.  The  god 
Terminus  presided  over  the  boiiads  and  limits  of 
laniL 

Ilehc,  goddess  of  youth  ;  and  Ganymede,  em- 
ployed by  Jupiter  to  pour  out  nectar  for  the  gods. 

Baeelms,  god  of  wiae;  Old  Sileiius  was  his 
foster-father. 

31erciirj,  messenger  of  the  gods  and  god  of 
crafty  and  eloquence,  and  had  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations as^vigned  him.  Themis,  was  the  goddess 
of  Justice- 

Iris,  with  rain-bow  wings,  of  a  thousand  colors, 
was  tlic  messenger  of  Juno. 

Aurora,  with  rosy  iin^iers,  goddess  of  the  morn- 
ing,    Morphens,  god  ol*  sleep  and  of  dreams. 

Eolus,  god  of  winds  and  tempests.  Nemesis, 
goddess  of  vegeance. 

Flora  and  Pomona,  goddesses  of  flowers  and  of 
fruits.  Pan  and  Sylvanus,  gods  of  shepherds  and 
ef  groves. 

Drj^ads,  Hamadryads,  audLymnades,  nymphs 
cf  v.ood^,  ti*ees,  imd  lakes. 

Naiades,  njmphsof  woods  and  fountains  :  Ne- 
reides, nymphs  of  the  sea. 

Syrens,  sea-nymphs,  who  enchanted  passen- 
gers hy  tlie  melody  of  their  voices. 

Fawns  and  Satyrs,  country  divinities,  follow- 
ers of  Bacchus, 

Hie  three  Graces,  Aglaia,  Euphrosina,  and 
Thalia,  followers  of  Yenus, 
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The  til ree  Fates,  Clotlio,  Laehesis  and  Atropos , 
^Yho  presided  over  human  life. 

The  three  Furies,  Alecto,  Megera,  and  Tlsi'* 
phone,  armed  Avith  torches  am!  with  serpents. 

The  three  Judges  cf  Hell,  Miiios^  Araciis,  and 
Ilhadiimanthns. 

The  tliree  Harpies,  with  antiquated  visages, 
the  bodies  of  vultures,  and  claws  of  iron. 

The  three  Hesperides,  Eglea,  Arethusa,  anil 
Hvperethusa,  who  guarded  the  goh!en  apples. 

The  three  Gorgons,  (who  had  between  them 
only  one  eye  and  one  tooth,)  Euryale,  Medusa, 
and  Stlieno :  thej  changed  into  aionG  all  who  look- 
ed upon  them. 

The  J^lneJUnseSf  rvho  presided  over  the  Liheral 
■Arts;  with  their  Attributes, 

Clio,  presides  over  history ;  crowned  with  lau- 
rel, having  a  trumpet  and  a  hook. 

Euterpe,  presides  over  music  5  crowned  with 
flowers  and  playing  the  flute. 

Thalia,  presides  over  comedy;  having  on  socks 
or  sandals,  and  holding  a  mask  in  lier  hand. 

Melpomene,  presides  over  tragedy;  having  on 
buskins,  and  armed  with  a  poignard. 

Terpsicliore,  presides  over  dancing;  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  liokling  a  harp. 

Erato,  presides  over  lyric  poetry;  crowned 
with  myrtle  and  roses,  liolding  a  lyre. 

Polyhymnia,  presides  over  rhetoric  ;  crowned 
with  jewels  and  armed  v.ith  a  sceptre. 

Calliope,  presides  over  eloquence  and  heroic 
poetry ;  crowned  with  laurel. 
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Urania,  presides  over  as<ror.oniT :  crowned  with 
stars  and  lioiding  a  celesta!  globe. 

The  Heroes,  or  Demigods  ;  and  their  i^rindpal  ac- 
tions, 

Perseus,  the  sen  of  Jupitc?  and  Danae.  lius- 
f)aiid  of  AttdroTttcda,  wiiom  he  delivered  from  a 
sea  monsler  :  His  prinei|»al  action  was  his  victo- 
ry over  the  Gorgons  ;  oae  of  whom,  Medusa,  he- 
slew. 

Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Aiemena,  hus- 
haiid  of  Dejan'ra,  is  the  mo»t  eeleh-iT.ted  of  all  the 
Heroes  or  Deniij^ods  :  He  is  parucularly  famous 
for  his  twelve  labors. 

Orpheus :  The  most  rapid  rivers  restrahied 
t];eir  currents  ;  the  most  savaj^e  beasts  hastened 
fro'Ti  tlic  forests  t  the  mountains  descended  from 
their  summits  to  their  l)asis,  at  the  sound  of  his 
liarmonious  voice.  He  ehaimed  all  hell  witli  his 
Irre,  and  obtained  from  Pluto  permission  for  his 
wife  Eurydice  to  return  to  tije  earth  on  condi- 
tions which  his  impatience  did  not  permit  him  to 
fulfil. 

C'astor,  and  Pollux,  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
licda,  and  biothers  of  tlie  beautiful  Helen.  Cas- 
tor iiaving  been  killed,  Pollux  was  permitted  to 
pai'take  of  his  immortality^  so  tliat  they  lived 
and  dii'd,  alternately,  every  six  months. 

Jason,  tlie  chief  of  the  Argonauts,  particular- 
ly celebrated  for  his  conquest  of  the  golden  Hevce 
at  Colchis  :  He  was  enabled  to  effect  it  by  the  aid 
0/ Medea,  who  beeamse  his  wife. 
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Theseus, famous,  in  particular,  fov  hh  destrire- 
tion  of  the  Minotaur.  He  eil"ei?ted  h  bv  the  as- 
si^^tance  af  Ariadna,  who  resi'ued  hmi  from  tlie 
liiabjrinlli  by  means  of  a  clue  oftlu'eiid. 

The  T'^vclve  Liihors  of  Hercules, . 

1.  The  liion  of  Ncmea,  wliieh  lie  strangled 
and  wore  the  hide.  The  scene  of  tliis  action  was- 
in  ArgoHs. 

3.  The  Hydra  of  Lerna,  from  wh.ich  (ho  heads 
as  frequenllj  as  they  were  cut  oil',  spriin.^'  oat  a- 
gain  in  great  numbers.  The  seeue  of  this  actJon 
was  Iike>Yi§0  in  Arg'olis. 

3.  'j'he  wild  boar  of  Mount  E^\^mantlins, 
which  Ise  took  alive  and  eonvpyed  on  Ids  Bhoi;l- 
ders  toEui'ysiheiis.  The  seenc  of  this  aetioa  v/as 
in  Arcadia; 

4.  The  Hind  with  brazen  feet,  which  lie  took 
in  the  chase  on  Mount  Menale.  The  ficene  of 
this  action  was  also  in  A^rcadia. 

5.  Tiie  terrible  birdsof  lake  Sty mph all s,  which 
were  carnivorous.  Hercules  extera^irrated  them 
by  frhowers  of  arrows.  The  sccrjc  of  this  action 
was  in  Areadia  likewise. 

6.  The  Bnll  of  the  island  Crete,  vfh'iQh  he  con- 
veyed alive  into  Peloponnessus.  The  scene  of 
this  action,  of  course,  Mas  Crete. 

7.  The  Mares  of  Diomedes,  which  fed  on  hii- 
151?. p.  fiesh,  and  whicls  Hc^rcides  earricd  cff.  The 
scene  of  this  action  was  Tijr&ec. 

8.  The  Girdle  of  Ilypolyte,  queen  cf  the  A- 
niazons,  whidi  he  secured  after  having'  defei.t- 
ed  her.  Tiie  stea©  of  this  actieii was  TLcraiO' 
do  a. 
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■  9o  Th€  StaVtes  of  Augias,  '*vhlch  he  cleansed 
by  elip.nging  the  course  of  the  river  jUi>Iieus. 
The  scene  of  this  aetion  was  Elis.^ 

10.  Themonstei-i^eiio!!,  king  of  Gades,  Trhom 
he  killetl,  imd  carried  off  his  iiocks.  The  scene 
of  thU  action  was  in  Spfiin. 

11.  The  golden  apples  of  the  Hcsperidesj 
v.hieli  he  carried  off  after  having  killed  the  di^- 
goi'..     The  scene  of  this  aetion  \>us  in  Africa. 

1£.  Theseus,  whom  lie  delivered  froiu  Hell:, 
iind  carried  off  ihe  teiTihio  three-headed  dog 
Cerhmis  ia  ehaiiis.  The  scene  of  this  action 
•was  ilelh 

The  Seren  Wonders  of  ilie  World. 

1.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  105  ftci  in  height, 
between  the  legs  of  which  vessels  could  pass, 

2.  I'he  Toiiib  of  iVlausoieus,  king  of  Caria,  e- 
rected  by  Artemisia,  his  wife,  who  was  incoiiso- 
lable  for  his  deatli. 

3.  I'he  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  severri  of  which 
stiii  exist. 

4.  The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Eplicsus,  set  cix 
fire  by  Erostratus,  for  the  purpose  of  renderiug 
his  name  immortal. 

5.  T1h3  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  75  feet  iu 
height,  carved  in  gold  and  in  ivory  by  Pliidias. 

6.  The  walls  of  Babylon  and  her  celebrated 
Gardens  suspcned  in  the  air. 

7.  The  famous  Labyrinth,  on  the  boi'ders  of 
Lake  Mseris  in  Egypt. 

Others  have  added  to  these  wonders,  the  Pa- 
lace of  Cynis,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  Capi- 
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tal,  the  to^.?er  of  Pharos,  the  Jupiter  Ainmoa^ 
tlie  Miuei'va  of  Athens,  &e,  &c. 

The  Pkiloso'phers  and  their  different  Sects, 

Philosophy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  designated 
as  the  love  and  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  or  know- 
ledge. It  comprehended  two  distinet  hranches, 
namely,  the  study  of  nature,  which  elevates  and 
ennobles  the  soui;  and  tlie  study  of  n.orais,  which 
in?<pires  us  with  virl^^ue  and  conducts  us  to  hap- 
piness. Many  celebrated  men  liave  traced  dif- 
ferent I'outes  by  wbich  inankiod  may  arrive  at 
wisdom  ami  felicity,  and  tiie  difference  of  1  heir 
principles  has  given  birtli  1o  a  gicat  many  sects, 
Av  hereof,  1  proceed  to  specify  tlie  most  remark- 
uble. 

The  Greeks  reco^^nized  two  principal  schools, 
subdivided  into  sevcial  branches.  The  first  of 
these  principal  schools  was  the  Ionic,  founded  by 
Ti'.aies,  of  Miletus,  w  ho  lived  about  the  year  680 
be  lore  Jesus  Christ.  Thales  was  the  first  of  the 
Greeks  who  studied  astronomy;  he  fixed  ti;e 
computation  of  time;  and,  accordin,^*  to  him,  wa- 
ter was  the  grand  principle  of  all  things.  Anax- 
agoras,  the  master  of  Pericles,  was  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples ;  but  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  school  was 
Y/as  the  famous  8ocrates,  the  most  wise,  the  jnost 
virtuous,  and,  perhaps,  tlie  most  perfect  of  men. 
Socrates  was  tkc  creator  of  good  morals  and  the 
discoverer  of  immortal  truths.  He  believed  in 
the  unity  of  the  godJicad  ;  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul;  and  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life.   Ho  had  a  throng  of  dib tin^ishcd  dis- 
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€lples  ;  ^mong  whom  were  Antisthene?,  Aleibi- 
ades,  XenopUon,  Aristippus,  andEucikles ;  but 
tJie  most  renowned  of  all  was  Plato.  Plato,  one 
«f  the  finest  genii  of  antiquity,  was  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  academy.  He  composed  liis 
doctrine  of  the  physicks  of  Ileraclitus,  of  the  Me- 
taphy sicks  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  the  Morals  of 
Socmtes.  The  Apology  for  Socrates,  Phedon,  or 
Dialogue  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  his 
Treatise  of  the  Republic,  are  considered  his  best 
works.  Of  his  numerous  disciples,  Aristotle, 
preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  the  most 
celebrated.  He  founded  the  sect  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics, so  named  because  they  had  a  eustoni  of 
giving  their  lessons  walking.  Aristotle  w  as  au- 
thor  of  many  works,  the  number  and  variety  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  speciiy.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  most  penetrating,  vast,  and 
solid  intellect  of  antiquity.  He  was  the  institu- 
tor  of  what  is  called  logic.  His  Treatise  on  Khe- 
toric,  his  Poetics  and  his  Treatise  on  Politics, 
are  the  productions  held  in  the  most  estimation. 
Antisthenes  was  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics, 
He  placed  the  happiness  &f  mankind  in  virtue, 
and  virtue  in  the  contempt  of  riches  and  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life.  Diogenes,  his  disciple,  pusli- 
ed  these  maxims  almost  to  delirium,  and  the  idea 
of  personal  independence  almost  to  the  neglect 
of  every  thing  like  decorum.  It  was  Diogenes 
.who  connected  ideas  of  effrontery  and  impu- 
dence with  the  word  cynic,  and  thereby  ruined 
the  reputation  of  his  sect.  Zeoo  resuscitated  it 
under  the  name  Stoic,  stripped  of  all  its  vices 
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and  embellished  with  all  its  virtues.  Properly 
understood,  it  is  the  most  exeelient  that  has  been 
conceived,  and  is  the  most  suitable  to  the  true 
dignity  of  the  human  mind.  The  real  stoic  pur- 
sues virtue  from  inilination,  and  does  good  froiti 
choice  :  equally  inaccessible  to  pleasure  and  to 
grief,  he  Mies  from  honors  and  applauses,  and 
supports  >vith  equanimity  the  favors  and  the 
fi'owns  of  fortune.  Always  calm,  always  just, 
always  master  of  himself,  his  fortitude  and  his 
reason  are  cons<antly  employed  for  the  presei*- 
vation,  in  his  soul,  in  all  its  integrity,  of  that 
divine  essence  which  ought  always  to  maintain  its 
empire  over  the  brutal  part  of  our  nature.  The 
true  stoic  is  the  image  of  all  that  approaches 
nearest  to  the  Deity  j  in  a  word,  he  is  a  perfect 
sage,  which  perliaps  never  existed.  Tlie  most 
jidmira])le  characters  of  antiquity,  such  as  Epa- 
Dkinondas,  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  profess- 
ed the  maxims  of  the  stoic  school,  which  ought  to 
be  those  of  all  kings  and  of  all  who  have  the  go- 
vernment of  men.  The  doctrine  of  tlie  stoics,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  philosophical  sects,  Aviil  be 
found  pourtrayed  in  a  very  lively  and  interesting 
manner  in  the  Essays  of  David  Hume. 

The  second  of  these  principal  schools  w  as  the 
Italian 9  founded  by  Pythagoras,  who  lived  about 
the  year  560  before  Jesus  Christ.  He  left  Samos, 
his  native  country,  and  fixed  himself  in  Italy, 
where  he  produced  a  revolution  in  ideas  and  in 
morals.  He  taught  the  Metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  of  souls  from  one  body  to  another, 
which  occasioned  those  of  his  sect  to  abstain 


from  iha  use  of  meats.  The  present  system  of 
the  \miverse  was  ilrst  eoiiceived  by  Pytliagcras, 
who  held  that  the  Sim  was  placed  in  tlie  centre 
of  the  planets,  which  moved  in  eliptical  orbits 
round  it.  This  s\tem,  was,  Isowever,  regarded 
as  a  cliimera,  till  it  was  verified  in  the  sixteenth 
coirtury  of  our  era.  The  Italian  school  produced 
four  sects,  which  were  more  celebrated  fortiieir 
singularity  than  for  tlieir Justness  or  utility^  (hat 
of  Heraclitijs,  of  which  Hiisaatbropy  formed  the 
chief  characteri-iiic  :  he  AVf^^it  at  every  thing, — • 
Deiiiocritus,  on  the  coatiary,  I'je  most  celebra- 
ted of  the  Elealic  sect,  hiu:;hed  at  every  thing, 
banished  care,  and  inculcated  indifference.  Yir- 
tue,  according  him,  does  not  differ  from  vice, 
only  in  the  053inio:is  of  men  :  He  believed  that 
the  somI  perishes  wi(!i  t]ie  body.  He  did  not  ad- 
mit a  supi'eme  author  of  the  universe,  but  sub- 
stituted the  doctrine  of  a  concussion  of  atoms, 
which,  by  tlieir  rencontre  in  a  grand  vacuum, 
composed  tlie  organization  of  the  world:  he 
moreover  maintained  that  e\evy  thing  is  incom- 
prehensible, and  that  he  was  not  certain  of  his 
own  existence.  Pyrrho  has  given  iiis  name  to  the 
Pyrrlioneans  or  Sceptics ;  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  doubted  every  thing,  because,  in  eveiy  thing, 
they  found  reasons  for  affirming  and  for  denying ; 
he  held  that  there  was  no  difference  between  life 
and  death.  Epicurus  has  given  his  name  to  the 
sect  of  Epicureans,  tlie  basis  of  whose  principles 
may  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  Democritus. — • 
Epicurus  propagated  tlie  system  of  atoms,  did 
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not  believe  that  the  Deity  interfered  in  ilie  fiffairi 
cf  this  world,  mid  placed  happiness,  or  the  su- 
preme good,  in  voluptuousness.  But,  in  truth, 
many  contend  that  Epicurus  merely  alluded  to  a 
voluptuousness  of  soul ;  namely,  those  delicious 
emotions  which  arise  from  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  are  the  sweetest  reccmpence  of  ^Gcd  actions. 
Be  tliis  as  it  may,  his  disciples,  abandoned  to 
their  natural  inclinations,  exempt,  bj  their  prin- 
ciples, from  the  restraint  of  religion  and  a  belief 
in  God,  have  recognized  nothing  but  a  sensual 
voluptuousness,  by  which  they  have  discredited 
their  master  and  ruined  his  doctrines. 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the 
Greeks  received  the  germs  of  their  knowledge 
from  the  Egyptians.  Lesage  asserts,  that  a 
French  enquirer  into  the  soundness  of  this  opini . 
on,  of  the  name  ofPetit-Radel,  has  given  to  the  in- 
stitute of  France  several  lectures  to  prove  that 
(ireece  was  civilized  a  long  time  before  tlie  arri- 
val of  colonies  from  Egypt;  and  by  the  analogy  of 
certain  fortifications,  (between  which  and  those 
of  the  Peruvians  he  has  also  discovered  a  singular 
identity,)  Pefit-Radel  does  not  despair  of  being 
enabled  totrace  up  an  original  connection  between 
the  Greeks  and  tlif^  Ilyperbonian  nations,  who 
inhabited  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia* 
In. corroboration  of  this  new  theory  I  will  add 
that  l)e  Pauw,  (quoting  Diodorus,)  states  that  no 
passage  of  Athenian  history  discovers  the  slight- 
est proof  that  any  colony  ever  arrived  there  from 
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Egypt.  To  terminate  this  matter  (continues  De 
Pauw)  we  have  the  testimony  of  Plato,  who  af- 
firms that  not  a  single  drop  of  Egyptian  blood 
ever  circulated  in  the  veins  of  the  Athenians. 

C. 
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The  Persians— Macedonians-EccpeditwnqfAle.V' 
ander  the  Great^-^and  tlie  Quarrels  of  his  Gene- 
rals. 

THE  Persian  monarchy  lasted  for  about  200 
years ;  from  the  year  538  to  the  year  S36 
before  Jesus  Chirst.  It  was  founded  by  Cyrus, 
who,  by  inheritance  or  by  conquest,  reunited  un- 
der one  head  the  kingdoms  of  Persia,  of  Media, 
of  Lydia,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Nineveh.  Histo- 
rians do  not  agree  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
birth,  actions,  virtues,  and  deatli  of  this  prince. 
Those  who  have  undertaken  to  describe  him  arc 
Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon.  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon  are  altogether  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  recital  of  the  leading  incidents  of 
the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Cicero  thinks  that  we  ought 
not  to  regard  the  work  of  Xenophon  as  a  genuine 
history,  but  merely  as  an  historical  romance, 
wherein  the  author  has  painted  his  hero,  not 
wliat  he  is,  but  wliat  ho  ought  to  be.  Yet  the 
facilities  which  Xenophon  enjoyed  of  obtaining 
information  from  an  authentic  source  at  (he  court 
of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  the  well-known  par- 
tiality of  the  Greeks  in  general  against  the  Per- 


siaiis,  have  induced  many  to  prefer  XcKoplwii, 
>vho  is  favorable  to  them,  to  Herodotus,  >vlf6 
«eems  on  all  occasions  to  decry  tliem  too  much. 

The  Persian  dominion  extended  from  the  In- 
dus to  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
from  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Caspian  sea  to  Ethio- 
X)ia,  Arabia,  and  the  Persian  Clulf.  Babylon,  of 
course,  became  a  principal  city  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  Cyrus  having  made  himself  master 
of  it  by  turning  the  course  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here,  what  might 
have  been  more  properly  inserted  under  the  de- 
scription of  t]ie  Assyrian  monarchy,  namely, 
that  in  the  time  of  Semiramis  or  of  h.er  immedi- 
Ute  successors,  two  magnificent  palaces,  erected 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  com- 
municated with  each  other  by  a  subterranean 
vault  constructed  under  the  river;  in  one  of  these 
palaces  were  to  be  found  tJiose  suspended  gar- 
dens, so  famous  among  the  Greeks.  Susa,  Ec- 
batana,  and  PersepoMs,  were  celebrated  cities  of 
Persia,  and  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  roy- 
Sul  family.  Passagada  was  the  place  where  the 
kings  were  usually  crowned. 

The  chief  occurrences  of  Persian  history,  ex- 
clusive of  the  expeditions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes 
into  Greece,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks  under  Xenophon,  (whicli  I  have  already 
noticed)  are  the  incidents  connected  with  the  life 
of  the  founder  Cyrus;  one  of  which  was  the  over- 
throw and  captivity  of  Cresus,  i\iG  most  wealthy 
of  mankind,  who  marched  witli  i20,000  infantry 
and  60,000  cavali  y  to  oppose  Cyrus,  who  had  on- 


•fy  300,00  under  his  command,  vitli  Vyiiich  he  de- 
feated Cresus  and  condeinned  him  to  be  burnt 
alive,  but  afterwards  reversed  the  sentence  and 
made  Cresus  his  friend  on  tlie  captive's  having 
recited  to  Cjriis  certain  observations  of  Solon 
relative  to  human  happiness. 

Expedition  of  Jllejsander MaeedGnian  Monar- 

chy. 

The  Persian  empire  became  extinct  by  the 
death  of  Da'.'ius  Codomaniis,  who  was  attacked 
by  Alexander  the  Great :  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
Macedonian  rnonaix'hy,  which  was  founded  by 
Alexander.  This  conqueror  was  the  son  of  Phii- 
iip,  kingof  Ttlacedon,  and  of  Olympias  his  wife. 
Philip  was  -a  sagacious,  artful,  intriguing,  and 
Talient  prince  ;  and  by  fraud  and  force  liad  sub- 
jugated the  states  of  Greece,  toliis  control.  It 
V/as  against  the  machinations  of  Philip  that  De- 
mosthenes, the  illustrious  Athenian  orator,  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  roused  his  feJlow-citi- 
zens  to  a  sense  of  their  danger;  and,  if  his  cou- 
i-age  had  been  equal  to  his  eloquence,  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  saved  the  sinking  fortunes  of  his 
country  :  But  in  the  battle  of  Cheronea  he  fied 
like  a  coward,  and  the  Greeks  lost  tlieir  indepen- 
dence. The  ambition  of  Philip  was  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  best  orations  of  Demosthenes,  which 
are  hence  called  Pkilipyics,  This  prince  bad 
prepared  to  invade  Asia  at  tlie  head  of  an  army  of 
Macedonians  and  Greeks,  wlien  he  was  sudden- 
ly slain  by  an  assassin  at  the  instigation,  as  1ms 
been  supposed,  of  Ms  wife  Olympics,  who  was 
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jealons  of  liim.  Alexander,  who  sneceededPlip. 
lip,  determined  to  prosecute  the  projected  enter- 
prize  of  his  father,  and  at  an  aj^e  not  exceeding 
tweiity-iive,  he  undertook  that  expedition  which 
has  inspired  posterity  with  so  much  adniiratioa 
on  aceoimtof  its  briiiianey  and  extent.  lie  left 
the  shores  of  Greece,  accompanied  by  only  30,000 
foot  and  5,000  horse,  one  inontJi's  provisions,  and 
seventy  talents,  or  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Such  were  the  means  with  which  he  sallied  forth 
to  conquer  the  richest  and  most  powerful  empire 
of  the  woi'ld. 

The  tirst  exploit  of  ^lie  Macedonian  hero  was 
the  passage  of  the  Granicus,  which  river  he 
crossed  in  the  face  of  110,000  Persians, command- 
ed byMemnon  of  Rhodes,  the  wisest  and  the  most 
able  of  the  generals  of  Baiins.  Twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  action  and  Asia 
Minor  became  the  fruit  of  this  first  victory.  Sar- 
dis,  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and  Halicarnassus,  were 
taken  or  submitted :  lie  entered  Gordium,  where 
it  is  said  he  cut  the  celebrated  knot,  upon  which, 
according  to  the  oi'acle,  depended  the  dominion 
of  the  world.  Traversing  Phrygia  and  Cappado- 
cia,  he  marched  upon  Tarsus,  where  he  was  seiz- 
ed with  a  dangerous  malady  in  consequence  of 
his  having,  when  over-heated,  bathed  in  the  ri- 
ver Cydnns.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  ex- 
hibited that  celebrated  trait  of  magnanimity  in  an 
interview  with  his  ph^ysician  Philip,  when  lie 
took  with  confidence  and  v»ithout  hesitation  the 
unknown  potion  which  Philip  offered  to  him,  not- 
withstanding he  had  been  previously  apprised 
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tliat  it  was  intended  to  poison  Mm,  The  battle 
of  the  Granicus  took  place  in  the  year  33i  be- 
fore Christ. 

Alexander  had  scarcely  recovered  when  he 
pursued  Darius,  who  had  re-assembled  an  im- 
mense force,  and  gained  over  the  Persain  king 
the  renowned  battle  of  Issus,  in  the  defiles  of  Ci- 
Kcia,  which  separate  Asia  ]^Ii?ior  from  Syria.  It 
is  said  that  the  Persians  lo^t  in  tliis  action  100,000 
men;  the  mother,  the  wife,  and  the  children  of 
Daria^  beinj^  made  prisoners,  and  himself  escap- 
ing with  difficulty  from  the  hands  of  tlie  con- 
queror. After  this  victory  Alexander  marelied 
through  Syria  ;  took  Damascus,  full  of  (he  im- 
mense treasures  of  Darius  ^  desiioyed  Tyre, 
which  he  carried  by  assault  after  adiScuU  siege 
of  seven  months,*  entered  Jerusalem ;  sucked  Ga- 
za; compelled  Egypt  to  submit;  visited  in  the 
destTt  the  temph^  of  Jupiter  Aramon;  wliere  he 
caused  himself  (by  bribing  the  priests)  to  be  ac- 
krsowledged  as  i  ic  son  of  that  e;od  ;  and  founded 
the  well-known  city  of  Alexandria. 

Alexander  departed  from  Egypt  in  search  of 
Bai  ins,  who  had  vainly  made  several  times  the 
most  advantageous  propositions  of  peace.  Daii- 
us  assembled  all  the  forces  of  kis  empire  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Ti.^ris^  the,  roost  ri^pld  of  all 
the  rivers  of  Asia.  Alexander  crossed  tlie  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris  and  a\  rived  witLin  view  of 
the  Persian  army  between  Gaugamel  and  Arbehi. 
It  was  on  this  famo'H  lieid  thiit  the  late  of  Asia 
was  decided.  The  Macedoni.m  kijig,  at  the  head 
of  40,000  foot  and  froin  7  to  2:,000  horse,  coia- 
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h^ie'l  650,OCO  Persians,  of  whom  were  skin,  ifc 
is  said,  300,000  men.  This  htUe,  batUe  t^;?t  de- 
stroyed the  Pert^inn  monarchy,  ^nade  Da'  is  m  fu- 
gitive, and  rendered  Aloxa^uler  iuimoilal.  It  was 
fought  in  tise  year  331  heforeJeHus  Christ,  Bahy- 
loii  and  Snsa  becinie  the  iirst  fruits  of  this  vieto- 
i*j,  as  did  Persepolis,  to  uhieh,  in  a  r.ionient  of 
excessive  diMsnfceniiess,  he  set  i'lve  i-.t  (he  instiga- 
tion,^ as  we  are  told,  of  the  courtizan  I'iiais. 

Alexander  did  imt  relinquish  his  pur^^uit  of  Da- 
rius, who  eventually  fell  a  victim  to  the  uiost  in- 
famous treason.  The  satrap  Bessus,  o?^e  of  his 
Qfiicers,  seized  upon  Ijins  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing terms  for  himself  with  the  vh  tor,  vr,  in  case 
of  a  reverse  of  fortune^  to  ph^'e  hiuiseifon  the 
throne  of  Persia.  Perpetually  harassed  hy  the 
enemy,  this  traitor  baseiy  assassinated  his  sove- 
reign, w]io  refused  to  follow  him.  Alexander, 
alTiieted  at  tlie  death  ofDarius,  imuiedlateJy  v^ent 
in  quest  of  his  murderer ;  butdespairinj^  oi  over- 
taking? him  at  that  time,  lie  rej)aired  to  IJeea- 
tompolis,  tlie  capit&lof  Parthia,wiieie  he  reposed 
his  troops.  Soon  after,  however,  iie  resumed  liis 
^detorious  march,  entered  Hyreania,  and  subju- 
gated all  the  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus. 
It  is  there  where  the  scene  of  his  interview  (no 
doubt  fabulous)  with  Thalestris,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  is  placed.  She  had  come  a  g^reat  dis- 
tance, it  seems,  to  eoi7tempiate  the  man  whose 
fame  filled  the  whole  world.  It  is  said  by  some, 
tliat  on  seeing  him  she  expressed  her  contempt  at 
the  smaJlness  of  his  stature  ;  by  otliers,  that  her 
desiie  was  to  leave  posterity  by  Alexander.    B« 
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it  as  it  may,  this  is  most  certain  and  unfortunate 
for  his  glory,  that  about  tlris  time  he  caused  Phi- 
lotas  and  Pariricnio  his  father  to  he  put  to  death  ; 
the  one  liaving  until  that  time  been  his  friend  j  the 
other  the  most  illustrious,  the  most  zealous,  the 
most  faithful  of  his  generals.  The  son  was  put  to 
death  under  the  pretext  of  a  conspiracy  ;  and  the 
fatlier  was  most  vilely  assassinated  fur  fear  he 
shouM  avenge  the  death  of  his  son.  Tlsese  are 
the  first  stains  upon  the  memory  of  Alexander ; 
and,  dark  as  they  may  be  considered,  r'hey  are, 
unhappily,  neither  the  only  ones  nor  the  worst. 
This  prince,  obstinately  bent  on  the  punishment 
of  Bessus,  crossed  tlie  country  rendered  sterile 
by  nature  or  devastated  by  the  enenjy,  wlio  be- 
lieved himself  safe  from  the  Macedonians  on  ac- 
count of  the  deserts.  The  constancy  of  Alexan- 
der surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  finally  got 
possession  of  Bessus,  who  was  delivered  up  by  his 
own  partizans  in  Sagdiana,  and  found  in  a  terrible 
death  the  punishment  of  a  regicide.  He  was  re- 
conducted to  Ecbatana,  where,  after  having  been 
mutilated,  he  was  fastened  alive  to  four  trees 
which  by  force  had  been  bent  together,  and 
which,  returning  to  their  natural  position  with  a 
spring,  tore  asunder  the  limbs  of  tl.e  culprit. 

Alexander  at  leng-th  arrived  at  the  Jaxartes, 
which  formed  tlie  northern  bounds  of  the  Persi- 
an empire.  He  seized  Cyropolis,  which  was 
founded  by  Cyrus,  crossed  the  river  and  defeated 
the  Barbarians  who  inhabited  the  opposite  shore. 
He  after>>ards  abandoned  this  route,  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  himself  ia  more  solid  enterpri- 
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zes,  and  turned  his  mind  and  his  inarch  t(rsvards 
the  regions  of  India.  At  Maracanda,  the  capi- 
tal of  Sogdiana,  he  slew,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness, 
old  Clytiis.  Tliis  brave  veteran,  brother  of  the 
prince's  nurse,  expired  under  his  blows  after  ha- 
ving saved  the  life  of  Alexander  in  the  first  of  his 
victories,  when  crossing  the  Granieus. 

The  Macedonian  monarch  now  crossed  the  In- 
dus, and  arrived  on  tlie  Indian  territory.  Tax- 
iles,  a  king  of  that  country,  received  him  in  a 
friendly  manner ;  but  another,  named  Porus,  op- 
posed him  courageously.  More  brave  than  fortu- 
nate, this  last  was  defeated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hydaspes  and  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexander, 
whose  esteem  he  secured  by  his  valor. 

Always  victorious  and  possessing  the  greatest 
avidity  for  conquests,  Alexander  directed  his 
steps  towards  the  Ganges,  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  it  and  penetrating  to  the  eastern  boun- 
daries of  the  earth.  But  his  soldiers,  frightened 
by  the  difHculties  and  the  deserts  of  tliis  unknown 
country,  refused  to  follow  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  renounce  his  intention.  He  returned  up- 
on the  Indus  by  Oxydi-ace,  atthe  seige  of  which 
he  was  near  losing  his  life,  having  mounted  the 
w  alls  alone  and  leaped  into  the  city,  where  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  defending  himself  sin- 
gle-handed against  a  multitude  of  enemies,  until 
his  soldiers  had  forced  ihit  gates  and  come  to  his 
succor. 

Alexander  afterwards  descended  the  Indus  and 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  ocean,  where  he  ob- 
served with  surprize  the  new  and  curious  specta- 
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cle  of  its  flux  and  reflux,  to  which  he  was  a  stran- 
ger as  well  as  those  who  were  wirh  him.  He 
then  took  the  road  to  Ba])ylon,  leaving  his  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Nearchus,  to  navigate  an 
unknown  sea.  It  arrived,  however,  in  saicty,  at 
the  port  of  Harmosias,  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  giilph. 

On  his  return,  Alexander  espoused  Statira  at 
Persepolis  :  she  Avas  the  eldest  daughter  of  Da- 
rius. He  gave  her  younger  sister  to  Hephestion, 
the  most  beloved  of  all  his  favorites,  Avho  died 
soon  afterwards  from  an  excess  of  intemperance. 
The  victorious,  the  great,  the  immortal  Alexan- 
der, speedily  followed  him,  a  victim  also  to  a 
shameful  death.  He  died  in  the  33d  year  of  his 
age  at  Babylon,  after  having  made  his  triumphal 
entry  and  exposed  the  spoils  of  the  East  to  the 
view  of  the  ambassadors  assembled  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  Such  is  the  expedition  of 
this  great  Captain,  of  this  celebrated  hero  !  It 
is  computed  that  in  less  than  seven  years  he  had 
caused  his  army  to  travel  over  a  space  of  2,000 
leagues  or  6,000  miles. 

C(uarrels  of  the  Generals  of  Jllexander, 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  without 
doubt,  a  scourge  to  his  people;  but  his  death  was 
for  them  a  catastrophe  still  more  afflicting.  This 
will  be  confessed  when  it  is  known  that  thedissea- 
tions  between  the  Macedonian  officers  of  the  flrst 
rank  who  survived  him,  lasted  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  they  were  distinguished  chieiiy  bj 
battles,  pillage^  perlidy,  and  murder. 
G 
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Alexander  would  not  name  his  successor  fov 
fear  he  sliouhl  not  be  obeyed  ;  but  at  tlie  moment 
of  his  death  he  grtve  a  ring  to  Perdiccas,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  generals. 
In  consequence  of  this  circumstance  he  was  no- 
minated by  his  colleagues  regent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  son  of  Alexander.  He  attempted 
to  make  use  of  this  title  to  secure  the  Empire  to 
himself;  but  his  companions  bal!led  his  designs 
and  he  perished  tw  o  years  afterAvards,  in  the  year 
322  before  Christ,  being  slain  in  his  tent  in  E- 
gypt,  w  here  he  waged  a  fruitless  war  against  Pto- 
lemy. 

Antipater  was  entrusted  with  the  regency  af- 
ter Perdiccas  :  Epirus  in  Greece  fell  to  his  go- 
Ternment;  he  quelled  the  revolt  of  Athens,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Demosthenes 
tlic  orator.  A  regency  like  that  of  Antipater  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  vain  title 
of  power,  serving  as  a  pretext  for  quarrels  with 
his  colleagues.  It  was,  in  eifect,  for  him  no- 
thing but  a  source  of  expeditions  and  alarms. 
IV'hen  he  died  he  bequeathed  the  regency  to  Po- 
lysphereon  ;  but  reserved  the  states  under  his 
rule  for  his  son  Cassander. 

Pylysphercon,  the  oldest  of  Alexander's  cap- 
tains, enjoyed  the  regency  after  Antipater.  He 
Lad  a  contest  with  Athens,  and  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  virtuous  Phocion.  He  recalled  O- 
lympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  her  return  was  an  augmentation  of 
the  prevailing  troubles.  The  regency  of  Polys- 
phercon  was  one  continued  scene  of  terrible  war- 
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fare  between  liim  ami  Cassander,  the  son  ofAu- 
tipater.  The  two  rivals  botli  contended  that 
they  were  the  supporters  of  the  interests  of  the 
son  of  Alexander.  During  their  confiicts  Olym- 
pias  Vf  as  massacred. 

Eumenes,  of  an  obscure  birth,  but  to  whom  A- 
lexander  had  given  the  sister  of  one  of  his  wives 
in  marriage,  was  one  of  tlie  most  accomplished 
of  the  Macedonian  cliiefs,  as  well  in  tlie  qualities 
of  the  heart  as  bj  his  talents  foi»  war.  He  was 
the  most  deserving  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der, but  UiQ  portion  of  territory  that  fell  to  his 
share  was  the  worst  of  all.  He  had  Capadocia, 
where,  nevertheless,  Antigonus  would  not  permit 
him  to  establish  himself.  His  life  was  a  perpe- 
tual combat :  He  defeated  and  killed  Craterus, 
beat  Antipater;  butv/as  vanquished,  delivered 
up  by  treachery  to  Antigonus,  and  perished  in  the 
year  before  Christ  315. 

Craterus  had  been  a  favorite  of  Alexander,  to 
whom  he  had  always  shewed  himself  a  rigid  and 
virtuous  courtier.  He  enjoyed  such  a  high  repu- 
tation among  the  I^lacedonians  that  they  were 
desirous  of  seeing  him  succeed  Alexander.  He 
allied  himself  with  Antipater  and  was  beaten 
and  killed  by  Eumenes  inthe  vear  before  Christ 

Antigonus  had  his  partition  of  empiiHi  in  Asia  : 
He  was  the  first  that  took  the  title  of  king,  and 
aimed  at  universal  monarchy.  He  was  ably  se- 
c  ended  by  his  son  Demetrius  PohjorcatcSf  (that 
is,  a  destroyer  of  towns,)  a  prince,  whose  spirk, 
gracefidnessi  courage  and  generosity,  cast  a  pe- 
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culiar  lustre  over  this  melaneljoly  period  of  atro- 
cities. The  overgrown  power  of  Antigoniss  a- 
larmed  the  other  generals  of  Alexander,  who  u- 
nited  against  him,  fought  the  famoiis  hattle  of  the 
Ipsiis,  where  he  was  heaten  and  killed  301  years 
before  Jesus  Christ.  'I'his  action  decided  the 
Macedonian  empire,  which  was  definitively  divi- 
ded hetween  tlie  four  grea'  cbieTs  w'lo  had  com- 
bined against  Anligonus.  Tlie  life  of  Demetrius 
after  the  death  of  his  father  was  a  succession  of 
military  adventures,  whicli  evinced  the  ardor  ol* 
his  courage  more  than  the  wisdom  of  his  policy. 
lie  conquered  and  lost  provinces,  was  for  a  mo- 
uient  king  of  Macedonia,  and  died  in  the  chains  of 
Seleucus  in  the  year  before  Christ  285. 

The  four  kingdoms  that  grew  out  of  these  dis- 
sentions,  were  Egypt,  Syria,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace.  Ptolemy,  Mho  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  natural  brother  of  Alexander,  and  who  was 
one  of  his  most  intimate  favorites,  found  himself, 
at  thelleath  of  the  conqueror,  master  of  Egypt. 
He  was  one  of  the  finest  characters  of  these  tem- 
pestuous times.  Mild,  humane,  and  wise,  he  en- 
couraged the  arts  and  sciences  in  Egypt,  and 
consulted  the  happiness  of  the  people.  In  the 
long  quarrel  for  the  succession  to  Alexander,  his 
rivals  could  never  make  any  impression  upon  him 
and  he  always  had  the  address  to  keepthe  warout 
of  Egypt.  From  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to 
the  people  of  Rhodes  against  Demetrius,  he  was 
called  Soier,  or  Saviour.  Ptolemy  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  caTr?yaigns  of  Alexander,  which  has 
been  unhappily  lost«    This  prince  was  the  found- 
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er  of  the  Egyptian  monarcliy,  and  his  family 
reigned  for  250  years,  ending  in  tlie  person  of 
the  elegant  Cleopatra,  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
Csesar. 

Selencus,  one  of  the  most  meritorious  captains 
of  Aliexander,  established  himself  at  Babylon^ 
where  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  ha 
founded  the  empire  of  upper  Asia,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  Seleucide,  who  reigned  in  the 
age  of  Pompey,  v/hen  that  general  reduced  their 
states  info  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Se- 
leueus  built  Antiocli,  (which  for  a  long  time,  was 
considered  the  capital  of  the  east,)  Seleucia,  La- 
odicea,  and  nearly  forty  other  cities. 

Lysimaehus,  who  took  a  part  in  all  the  trou- 
bles of  the  time,  was  cruel  and  avaricious.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  took  for  his  portion 
Thrace,  Bythinia,  &c.  He  seized  upon  Macedo- 
nia, where  he  reigned  ten  years  and  rendered 
himself  odious.  He  was  killed  in  Asia  by  Selcu- 
cus  282  years  before  Christ.  At  his  death  his 
kingdom  was  dismembered,  which  occasioned 
many  calamities,  and  gave  rise  to  new  states, 
the  whole  of  which  however,  v/ere  eventually  in- 
eorpoi*ated  with  the  Roman  empire. 

Cas-^ander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
a  conspicuous  character  in  the  conflicts  of  that 
day.  He  made  war  upon  Polysphercon,  seized 
upon  Athens,  where  he  established  Demetrius 
Phalerus,  destroyed  Olympias  the  mother  of  A- 
iexander,  put  to  death  his  wife  Roxana  and  the 
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'  cjliildren  which  Alexander  had  by  her.  Coming 
at  lenii^th  to  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  the  force 
ofhis  crimes,  the  battle  of  Ipsiis  fixed  him  there. 
He  died  in  ihe  year  297  before  Jesus  Christ,  lea- 
Ting  by  a  relative  of  Alexander's,  two  sons,  who 
perished  unhappily.      In  these  last  was  extin- 

'^uished  the  legitimate  race  of  Philip,  of  that 
Slacedonian  hei^o,  whose  son  still  greater  than 
his  father,  has  filled  the  eartli  with  his  name, 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  give  laws  to  the  uni- 
verse. Nearly  forty  years  had  expired,  and  of 
this  fine  lustre  of  glory  and  of  fortune ;  of  the 
employment  of  so  much  geniu?,  -of  labor,  and  of 
victory,  what  i^mained  ?  Philip,  Alexander, 
their  wives,  their  children  perished  by  violent 
deaths  ;  their  vast  empire  was  no  more  ;  and  the 
wrecks  of  it  only  served  as  aliment  for  the  dis- 
cord  of  princes  and  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  historians  who  treat  of  Alexander  are  a- 
mong  the  ancients,  Quintus  Curius  Rufus  who  is 
admired  for  the  elegance  of  Ids  style,  but  is  con- 
demned for  his  anachronisms  and  geographical 
and  historical  mistakes.  His  history  was  divi- 
<led  into  ten  books,  of  which  the  two  first,  the 
«nd  of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  are 
lost :  And  Arrianus,  a  philosopcr  of  Nicome- 
dla,  and  priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  He 
composed  seven  books  upon  the  expedition  of  A- 
lexander,  and  these  are  considered  the  most  ac- 
curate in  relation  to  this  prince.  Arrian  was  co- 
temporaneous  with  Marcus-Aurelius.  Among 
the  moderns,  Rollin  maybe  safelv  consulted. 

a 
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LETTER  XI. 

The  Romans, 

THE  Romans  having  conquered  and  governeil 
the  world,  tljeir  history  inchides  that  of  al- 
most all  other  states.  In  fact,  the  gea^er  pajt 
of  modern  nations,  theii*  laws,  their  knowledge, 
their  literal uie, and  their  monitments,  maybe 
traced  up  direetly  to  the«e  masters  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  duration  of  <he  Roman  power,  or 
that  of  its  history,  embraces  a  period  of  about 
twelve  centuries,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome 
by  Romulus  to  the  destruction  of  the  western  em- 
pire under  Romulus  AuguJ^tulus.  This  immense 
interval  may  be  divided  into  three  grand  and  dii?- 
tinet  epochs,  that  is  to  say,  1.  The  Kings :  2.  The 
Repubiic  :  3.  Tlie  Emperors. 

Rome,  under  her  kings,  endured  for  the  space 
of  214  years.  In  the  year  753  before  .Jesus 
Christ,  Romulus,  at  (he  head  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, foumled  the  city  and  established  ^^eneral 
rules  of  policy  for Die  government  of  his  adhe- 
rents. He  was  succeeded  in  715  hj  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  who  instituted  religious  worship  for  his 
subjects.  After  him,in  672,  reigned  TuUus  Hos- 
tilius,  who  consolidated  the  work  of  his  two  pre- 
decessors. Ancus  Marcius  came  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  640,  and  extended  the  territory  of 
Rome  by  his  conquests.  In  616  Tarquin  the  El- 
der was  king^  and  embellished  the  city.  To  him, 
in  the  year  578,  succeeded  Servius  Tullius,  who 
ereated  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and  by  his  mea- 
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sures  pi'epfiped  the  way  for  the  Republic.  The 
seventli  and  last  king  was  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
who  was  expelled,  and  on  his  expulsion  royalty 
was  abolished. 

The  wars  of  the  Romans  under  their  kings> 
were  that  which  took  place  in  750  against  the 
Sabines,  on  account  of  the  treacherous  rape  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers  of  Romulus  on  the  women 
of  tlielatler,  who  had  been  invited  to  be  specta- 
tors of  some  Roman  sports,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  seized  and  l)orne  oif  by  violence.  The 
%var  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  hy 
Romulus,  and  on  that  of  the  Sabines  by  Tatius, 
and  ended  in  the  union  of  the  two  people,  Ta<iuS 
consenting  to  eome  with  his  subjects  and  reside 
in  Rome,  where  he  shared  the  royal  authority 
with  the  founder  of  the  city.  The  second  war 
occurred  in  (he  year  667,  under  Tullus  Hostilius^ 
against  the  people  of  Alba,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  tlie  latter.  It  was  in  this  war  that 
the  famous  combat  took  place  between  three  Ro- 
mans and  three  Albans,  the  Horatii  and  Curia- 
tii,  on  the  success  of  which  victory  depended. 
Two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed  in  tlie  encoun- 
ter ;  but  tine  third,  combining  artiiice  with  valor, 
slew  the  Curiatii  one  afier  another.  The  con- 
quei'oi',  returiung  home,  was  reproached  by  his 
sister  for  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to 
whom  she  was  engaged  in  marriage,  whereupon 
be  slew  her,  for  which  he  was  condenmed  to 
death  by  the  Roman  people  ;  but,  in  cousidei*a(i- 
on  of  his  services  to  the  state,  the  punishment 
was  commuted  to  that  of  passing  under  theyokCr 
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Tliethii'd  v/ar  of  the  Romans  took  place  in  the 
year  600,  against  their  neighbors,  under  Tarquin 
tlie  elder,  in  which  many  victoiies  were  gained, 
and  the  ceremony  of  the  IV/nrnph  was  instituted. 
In  the  year  509  the  war  against  I'arquin  the 
Proud  commenced,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  city,  on  accoimt  of  the  rape  of  Lucretia 
by  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin.  The  story  of  the 
rape  is  briefly  this  : 

A  number  of  young  Roman  noblemen  were  as- 
sembled at  Ardea,  auioiigwhom  were Tarquinius 
Collatinus  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
Boasting  of  the  domestic  virtues  of  their  wives, 
they  resolved  to  leave  the  camp  and  go  to  Rome 
to  verify  to  each  other  the  praises  which  they 
had  respectively  lavisiied  on  their  ladies.  Lu- 
cretia was  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  who  had  the 
pleasure  to  fmd  her,  whilst  the  wivesof  the  other 
Romans  were  involved  in  the  riot  and  dissipation 
of  a  feast,  employed  in  the  niidst  of  her  female 
servants  and  assisting  in  their  labors.  Bextus 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  and  innocence  of  Lu- 
cretia, cherished  his  iiame,  and,  afterwaixls  with- 
drawing  from  the  camp,  went  to  her  house  ; 
where  he  was  kindly  received.  He  stole  at  night 
to  her  chamber,  but  the  lady  refused  to  his  en- 
treaties what  he  extorted  from  her  by  threats. 
She  yielded  to  her  ravisher  when  he  threatened 
to  murder  her  and  to  slay  one  of  her  slaves  ami 
put  him  ia  her  bed,  that  this  apparent  adultery 
might  seem  to  have  met  with  the  punishment  it 
deserved.  Lucretia  in  the  morning  sent  for  her 
husband  and  her  father,   revealed  to  them  the 
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indignity  slie  had  received,  eon lured  them  ^o  jr- 
TLMige  her  wrongs,  and  sttibbed  herself  ^vith  a 
tian^ger,  whieh  she  had  concealed  under  her 
clothes.  The  body  of  the  virtuous  Lueretia  vvas 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Senate,  and  a  rebelli- 
on env^ued,  which  was  inliamed  by  the  harangues 
of  llnitus,  who  was  present  at  the  tras-ieal  end 
of  this  noble  lady.  Tarquin  was  expelled,  his 
Tarious  attempts  to  ree;ain  the  throneNvere  ahiy 
rebisted  by  I.ueretius,  Brutus,  and  Collatinus'; 
Jan-ly  goveiniiient  was  extinguished,-  and  the 
Uepiifihc  was  founded. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  atrocious  crime  of 
Bextus  was  fne  Imniediate  cause  of  this  revohiti- 
on,  the  truth  is  that  the  public  mind  at  Romo 
had  been  long  prepared  for  the  event  by  the  con- 
ductor his  father  and  of  some  other  of  the  kin^-s. 
The  leading  Republicans  only  waited  for  a  pre', 
text  to  abolish  royalty,  which  never  fails,  sooner 
or  later,  t«  becoiiie  odious  to  a  wise  and  spirited 
people. 

Rome,  as  a  republic,  endured  for  the  space  of 
aboift  500  yearse  The  history  of  this  period  is 
excetdt^ngly  interesting,  and  admits  of  two  dis- 
tinct divisions,  namely ;  that  of  foreign  affairs, 
an^i  ihdt  of  doJTsestic  occurrences.  Always  at 
vrarand  always  victorious,  the  republic  march- 
ed irom  success  to  success,  invading  countries, 
destroying  nations,  and  subj ugating  people  ;  till, 
in  fine,  she  became  mistress  of  the  world,  vlien 
blielcll  under  the  weigljt  of  her  own  power,  and 
yielded  heiself a  victim  to  tlie  ambition  of  \wv 
generals.     At  home,  two  parties  continually  dU 
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ijded  the  republic  :  The  Talncians^  who  wlsli- 
ed  to  retain  all  the  power  of  tlie  stale  ia  their  own 
hands  ;  and  the  Plebeians^  who  demanded  and 
aequirod,  almost  every  day,  some  new  right. 
These  pledges  of  their  liberty  increased  until  thej 
eventually  became,  in  the  hands  of  cunning  and 
able  men,  the  instruments  of  their  servitude* 
Thus  Rome,  by  having  conquered  too  much,  sub- 
dued licrself ;  and  the  Romans,  by  increasing 
their  liberty  to  licentiousness,  fell  into  slavery  : 
A  striking  example  that  ail  excesses  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

The  Principal  BignUies  ofEome  under  the 
Mepuhlic, 

Tlie  Dictator  was  a  magistrate  supreme,  so- 
vereign, and  absolute.  There  was  no  stated  time 
for  his  election  ;  but  he  was  chosen  accidentally, 
in  crises  of  great  danger,  and  only  for  six  months. 
His  first  act  was  to  nominate  for  himself  a  first 
lieutenant,  under  the  title  of  general  of  cavalry. 
All  the  authorities  ceased  on  his  nomination, 
except  that  of  the  Tribunes.  He  named  the  or- 
dinary consuls.  The  dictator  was  preceded  by 
twenty-four  lie  tors  with  the /asces  :  T.  Latins 
Flavus  Avas  the  first  Dictator,  in  the  year  498 
before  Jesus  Christ.  The  dignity  ceased  under 
Augustus,  who  refused  it. 

The  Consuls  vrere  the  two  first  magistrates  of 
the  republic.  They  were  elected  annually  by 
the  people,  conducted  the  armies,  presided  in  the 
Senate,  and  regulated- the  affairs  of  the  repub° 
lie :  they  were  preceded  by  twelve  lictors.     It  is 
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to  the  yearly  election  of  consuls  that  M ontesquiett 
ehieflj  attributes  the  glory  and  the  triumphs  of 
Home.  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  L.  Tarquinius 
Collatinus  were  the  first  consuls,  in  the  year  BOS 
before  Jesus  Christ.  This  dignity  ceased  under 
Justinian,  who  abolis]ied  it. 

The  Censors  were  two  magistrates,  elected  in 
the  first  instance  for  five  years,  but  afterwards 
for  eighteen  months  only.  Their  functions  were, 
to  enumerate  the  citizens  and  their  estates,  and 
to  be  vigilant  in  the  preservation  of  morals  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  laws.  They  purified  tlie 
Senate  by  the  expulsion  of  such  members  as  had 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  a  seat  there, 
and  in  effect  corrected  abuses  of  every  kind  a- 
inong  every  class  of  citizens.  The  registers  and 
public  acts  were  in  their  keeping.  JL.  Papirius 
Mugillanus  and  Sempronius  Atratinus  were  the 
first  Censors,  in  tJie  year  4*4.  before  Jesus  Christ, 
This  dignity  was  merged  in  that  of  the  Emperors 
and  their  attributes. 

The  Edlles  Major  were  two  magistrates,  to 
whom  were  entrusted  tlie  police  of  the  city. 
They  had  a  superintending  authority  over  enr 
tertainments  and  games  ;  were  the  inspectors  of 
public  biiil(!irigs  and  exercised  vigilance  for  the 
safety  of  private  ones.  It  was  tlieir  duty  to  see 
.  that  tlie  highways  were  repaired,  to  regulate 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  to  watch 
over  tlie  supplies  of  provisions  necessary  for  the 
city,  6tc.  &c.  They  were  called  Ediles  major, 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  magistrates  of 


the  same  name  who  were  theii*  assistants  for  the 
inspccfion  and  execution  of  a  good  police. 

Tlie  Pretors  were  two  annual  magistrates, 
>vhose  functions  were  principally  to  administer 
Justice.  One  of  them  had  cognizance  of  differ- 
ences between  citizens,  and  was  called  Vretov 
Urhanus ;  the  other  Iiad  cognizance  of  differen- 
ces between  strangers,  and  was  called  Fretor 
Ttregrinus,  The  Pretors,  besides,  presided  at 
public  festivals  and  took  care  of  the  sacrifices. 
Their  office  was  the  seconu  dignity  of  Rome. 
Their  number  varied  mr.ch  cowards  Xhe  end  of 
the  republic  and  under  the  emperors.  Some- 
times they  continuedin  placeafter  their  year,  and 
then  they  took  the  name  o^Pro-Pretors. 

These  five  magistraele*  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken, were  called  tlie  r.ajor  magistracy,  or  the 
magistracy  curuZes,  because  those  mtIio  exercised 
the  offices  in  question  had  the  right  to  git,  during 
the  performance  of  their  functions,  on  a  high 
seat  of  ivory,  called  the  curule  chair, 

Tiie  Tribunes  were  magistrates  of  the  peop!# 
cliarged  to  watch  over  their  rights  and  liberty. 
They  were  ten  in  numlier,  and  were  changed 
annually.  Their  power  vras  very  great,  and  if  a- 
bused  exceedingly  dangerou;j.  Their  persons 
were  inviolable  and  sacred.  Their  fimbitious 
attacks  uptui  the  senate,  and  tiie  resistaaec  of 
the  latter,  furnish  a  key  to  ail  tlie  intestine  trou- 
bles wliich  agitated  Rome  under  tiie  Republic. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  their  autho- 
rity, when  virtuously  exercised,  was  a  great 
oiieck  upon  the  corniiitions  ©f  the  state, 
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The  Questors  were  annual  magistrates,  en- 
trusted with  the  public  treasure.  It  was  their 
duty  also  to  reeeive  ambassadors,  kings,  &c.  and 
to  make  presents  to  them,  &c. 

The  Pro  Consuls  were  magistrates  sent  to  go- 
vern the  Roman  provinces,  with  sonsular  autho- 
rity. 

Emperor,  or  ImperaioVf  was,  under  the  repub- 
lic, nothing  more  than  an  honorable  and  acci- 
dental denomination.  After  a  victory  the  sol- 
diers were  accustomed  to  salute  their  generals 
«n  the  field  of  battle  with  the  title  of  Imyerator* 
In  the  end,  after  tJie  fall  of  the  republic,  the 
word  took  the  signification  of  a  sovereign  chief 
and  an  absolute  monarch.  C. 
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The  Momans — Contirmed. 

DURING  the  space  of  five  hundred  years,  tlie 
wars  of  the  Republic  were  numerous  and 
their  consequences  advantageous  and  splendid. 
I  proceed  to  relate  them,  to  mark  the  incidents 
which  they  produced,  to  designate  tlie  great 
men  who  flourished  during  tlieir  prevalence,  and 
to  state  their  political  results. 

The  banished  Tarquin  found  a  supporter  in 
Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etruria,  aad  in  the  year 
JfQ7  before  Jesus  Christ,  war  took  place  h*- 
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tween  bim  and  the  Jlomans.  The  chief  events ' 
of  this  contest,  were  tlie  actions  of  Horatius  Co- 
des, who  singly  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Por- 
senna  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  whilst  his  country- 
men in  his  rear  were  cutting  off  the  communica- 
tion with  the  opposite  shore.  The  bridge  being 
destroyed,  Codes,  altho'  he  was  wounded,  leap- 
ed into  tlie  Tiber  and  swam  across  it  with  his 
armour ;  for  his  eminent  services  he  had  a  bra- 
zen statue  raised  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
by  the  Consul  Publicola  :  of  Miitius  Scevoia,  who 
disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Tuscan,  and, 
speaking  the  language  fluently,  he  gained  an  easy 
introduction  into  the  camp  of  Porsenna,  and  af- 
terwards into  the  royal  tent ;  Porsenna  and  his 
secretary  were  sitting  alone  when  Mutius  enter- 
ed ;  the  latter,  mistaking  <he  secretary  for  the 
king,  rushed  upon  him  and  stabbed  him  to  th» 
heart ;  unable  to  escape,  Mutius  was  seized  anil 
brought  before  the  king ;  to  the  multiplied  en- 
quiries of  the  courtiers  he  gave  no  answer,  only 
telling  them  that  he  was  a  Koman ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  his  fortitude,  laid  his  right  hand  on  an 
altar  of  burning  coals,  and  looking  sternly  at  the 
king,  without  uttering  a  groan,  he  boldly  declar- 
ed that  300  young  Romans  like  himself  had  con- 
spired agaitist  his  life,  and  entered  his  camp  in 
disguise,  determined  either  to  destroy  him  or 
to  perish  in  the  attempt ;  this  inti'epid  declara- 
tion alarmed  and  astonished  Porsenna,  who  ujailc 
j)cace  with  the  Romans  and  retired  from  tlicir 
city  5  Mutius  obtained  the  surname  of  Seevohb 
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brcaiise  lie  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand  hy 
!)iiriiin^'  it  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Etriiiiaii  king  r 
that  ofCielia,  a  Roman  virgin,  one  of  tiie  ho^^ta- 
ges  \vhie]i  Porsenna  had  demanded  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  peaee ;  escaping  from  her 
.^lards,  and  pointing  out  the  way  to  the  rest  of 
her  female  companions,  she  swam  over  tlte 
Tiber  on  horseback,  amidst  showers  of  darts 
from  the  enemy,  and  presented  herself  to  the 
Consul;  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  detain- 
ing her  the  Consul  sent  her  back,  when  Porsen- 
na, not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  gave  liberty 
to  her,  and  permitted  her  to  choose  sucli  of  tiie 
hostages  of  the  other  sex  (for  there  were  in  all 
ten  yonng  men  v.vaI  ten  virgins,)  as  she  sliould 
think  fit  to  attend  her  ;  she,  with  great  modesty, 
ehose  the  youngest,  as  least  capable  of  sustain- 
ing the  rigors  of  slavery  :  the  battle  of  Regillfe 
was  another  remarkable  occurrence  of  this  war ; 
it  V,  as  fought  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome, 
betvreen  24,000  Romans  and  iO,000  Etrurians, 
w  ho  were  headed  by  the  Tarquins  :  tlte  Romans 
obtained  the  victory,  and  scarce  10,000  of  the  en- 
emy escaped  from  tiie  field  of  battle  :  the  great 
men  of  the  day  were  Brutus,  Collatinus,  Aruns, 
Valerius, Public ola,  and  I.aitius  :  theconscquen- 
rcs  of  the  war  were  tlio  abolilion  of  royalty, 
the  consolidalion  oTthe  republic,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  diclatorhhip.  In  tJie  year  i93  be- 
fore Christ,  civil  broils  broke  out  among  the 
])eople,  who  revolted  against  the  power  ofth« 
aristocracy,  and  the  Plebeians,  under  the  con- 


cliiet  of  one  of  ibcir  order,  named  Sicinius  Bel- 
lotus,  retired  to  Mon*s  Sacer,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Aiiio.  about  three  miles  from  Rome,  with 
the  intention  of  forminij; -a  new  state.  It  wa^ 
on  this  oeosion,  ;if(er  all  other  Arguments  had 
failed,  that  MenenUis  Aj^rippa,  a  Jijrcat  favorite 
of  the  people,  addressed  to  them  the  well  known 
fabU*  of  the  be]]v  and  the  members,  which  is  re- 
corded by  Livy  .  t!ns  had  the  desired  eliect,  and 
liie  Plebeians,  on  theeonsentof  the  Senate  to  the 
institution  of  the  Tribunate,  returned  to  their 
duty  :  the  principal  cause  of  these  eoru motions 
was  the  debts  of  the  commonalt^r?  'svhieh  were 
finally  abolished  by  ihf^  Senate  ;  the  chief  per- 
gonap;es  of  this  period  of  anarchy  wee  Appitis 
and  ^tleneaius  Agrippa.  The  revolt  of  C'orio- 
lanns  occurred  in  the  year  before  Ch;  ist  i87  ; 
he  fied  to  the  Totsciar?s,  joined  their  leader 
Tullius  Atlius,  advanced  and  besieged  Uome, 
whic]i  wiis  only  saved  from  destruetio'i  by  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  Veturia,  the  niotlicr  of  Co- 
inolanus,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  Yolumnia, 
hei*  two  children,  and  a  long  train  of  weeping 
females  ;  Coriolanus,  moved  to  compassion,  rais- 
ed the  siege  of  Rome,  and  was  aftervrards  slain 
in  an  insurrection  of  the  Yolscians,  excited  a- 
gainst  him  by  Tullus,  T>ho  had  long  envied  his 
glory.  In  the  year  ^76^  the  repid)lic  was  engag- 
ed in  a  war  with  the  Yolsci,  the  Eqni,  and  other 
of  iheir  neighbors  ;  many  fortunate  battles  took 
place,  and  the  Romans  enlarged  their  territory 
by  their  conquests;  Menenius  and  Fabius  were 
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the  heroes  lOf  the  dsy.     In  i-fS  the  Deot^rnvirs 
uere   expelled   and  the  l>ccernvirale  was  abo- 
lished, in  eonseqiieiiee  o£  nil  attempt  by  Appius 
to  dishonor  Virj;ir>?a,  the  lieaiitiful  daughter  of 
Virc,inius ;  the  maiden's  honor  >vas   preserved 
by  lier  father's  stabbinj;  her  in  the  prespnc©  of 
the  people  ;  Appius.  hilled  himself,  and  his  ad- 
herents were   coiBpclled  to  fly  from   the   eity. 
In  403,  the  RoiJians  made  war  upon  the  Yeians, 
and  after  a  siege  of  ten  years  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city  of  Veil :    Camillus  was  the 
distinguished  personage  of  the  time,  and  there- 
public    expeiienced    considerable    aggrandize- 
ment.    In  the  yea'v388  the  Gauls  invaded  Italy, 
and  took  Home  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus  | 
the  city  vras  eventually  regained  by  the  intrepid 
courage  of  Manlius  and  the  patriotic  decision  of 
Camillus;  this  war  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  invading  Gauls.     In  341  the  Romans  wag- 
ed war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted  nearly 
71  years,  procuied  for  the  republic  2*  triumphs, 
and  Home,  by  degrees,  approached  to  the  domi- 
nion  of  Italy,*  Papirius,   Pontius,  and  Curius, 
were  tlic  principal  characters  that  arose  during 
these  contests.     In  the  year  279  the  Tarentine 
war  commenced,  which  endured  for  about  10 
years ;  Pyrrhus   and  his  minister  Cyneas,  and 
Fabriciii*.  and  his  remarkable   virtue,  are  the 
objects  worthy  of  no.tice  in  this  conflict ;  Rome 
now  became  the  mistress  of  all  Italy.     In  264i 
began  the  first  Punic  Mar,  and  continued  for  24^ 
years,  in  which  (he  Romans  fought  their  first  na- 
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val  battle  ;  this  period  was  marked  by  t!ie  defeat 
ofRogulus;  and  Duilliiis,  Regulus,  Xuntippus, 
Liitatius,  and  Amilear  Bareas,   on  the  one  side 
or  tiie  other,  ^vere  the  most  remaikable   per= 
sons  of  the  time  ;  the  contest  ended  m  the  acqui- 
sition of  Sicily  by  the  Romans,  who  had  no\T 
got  a  fleet  and  enjoyed  additional  celebrity.     In 
iol  the  lilyrian  war  occurred,  in  which  Rome 
was,   as  usnal,  successful,  having  subdued  and 
disgraced  Teuta,  queen  of  Ilhria  :  tlie  RomaRS 
were  in  this  enterprize  approaching  Greece.    In 
226  the  republic  made  war  upon  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
during  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Clusium  ; 
the  Romans  crossed  the  Po  and  subjugated  the 
country.  The  second  Punic  war  broke  out  in  the 
rear  219,  and  continued  for  17  years  :  it  vras  dis- 
tinguished by  the  expedition    of  Ilannibai,  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  the  fate  of  Archimedes,  and 
the  battle  of  Zama  5*  Fabius,  ]Ma\'celh]s,  Scipia 
Africanus  the  first,  and  Lelius,  were  the  chief 
men  of  the  day^  the  result  of  the  contest  was 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  the   acquisiti- 
on of  Spain.     In  201,  Rome  carried  her  arms  a- 
gainst  Philip   artd   the   Etolians,   Perseus,  and 
Antiochus,  and   the    battles   of   Cynocephalus, 
Thermopyle,  Magnesia,  and  Pydna,  were  fought ; 
Flaminius,    A^ilius,   Scipio,    Asiaticus,   Pauliis 
Emilius,   and  laicinius,  made  a  great  figure  in 
these  wars,  which  ended  in  the  Romans  conquer- 
ing Macedonia  and  penetrating  into  Asia.     The 
Third  Punic  war  began  in  149,  and  continued  for 
three  years  ?  it  eveatuated  in  the  siege  and  cap- 
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iVire  of  Carter. pT  ;  Fomo  was  left  wltlioiit  a  n- 
\'A  ;  i]ie  Blajrlnt^persoiiagrs  cf  this  per!0(),  wci^ 
St  ^,;io  Afrieanus  (he  sceosul,  Lf'liii^,,  PolyMiis, 
and  Ciiio  tise  Censor.  Tlie  Aeheaii  war  com- 
iiicneed  in  (lie  year  1^7,  isi  whieli  MeteJIiis  and 
Slisiiimius  disti?i5>'MiH]ie(]  themselves,  Corinfh  was 
destroyed  and  Greeee  was  conqiiered  by  tlje  Jla- 
iiians.  Intlieyear  i  i^ltlie  rei>viblic  was  enqag'pdisi 
the  Niniianli^jn  war,  whieh  <  ontiniied  for  eight 
yenrs,  ai^d  hi  w!;i<'h  Sciplo  Afrieanus  the  se- 
eond  was  tlse  prmeipal  aetor ;  it  ended  in  iho 
destriselion  of  Niinraiifia.  In  13r»Ro!nc  e^pei'i- 
eneed  ;>-reat  eivi!  ti'oiildes,  ihe  question  of  Ose 
Ac^'rri'isn  law  was  ajiilatcd,  the  Graecliii  and 
fieipio  Xaska  were  the  s^irat  n>ni  of  the  time  ; 
the  conjuu>tions  ended  m  the  massaere  of  the 
Israel hii.  In  the  ^ear  lio  tl.e  Bcii^ans  waged 
war  against  Jjja;Myf!{a  for  (Skv  space  of  seven 
years:  it  wa'*  flunked  Ijy  ihe  sueeess  of  I^Ietel- 
liis ;  and  31arius,  Sy:!a,  and  Boeehus,  were  per- 
sons of  note  during  i^s  eontrnnanee  ;  it  eonehided 
wish  the  conquest  of  ^*unndia.  A  seven  years 
war  next  ensned  hetwi^en  the  Romans  and  the 
Cinsbj-i,  in  wikich  iUarins,  Catullus,  and  Sylla, 
rendeied  themselves  eonspienons ;  t!so  Cinjhri 
were  tctail.^  vanquished.  In  the  year  91  before 
Christ  the  allies  of  K^me  revolted  agaitist  her.  and 
fisr  tliree  years  a  social  wara-ag-d  Mith  fury; 
l^rusu*-:.  Mai'ius,  8x11a,  Ponipey,  all  distlr!f;!'.is!i- 
-ed  themselves  on  the  occasion;  tlse  war  tn(ie(2  in 
liie  allies  heconiiiig  citizens  of  Konie.  in  the 
ficpj'  88  a  civj]  war  broke  out  between  Marius 


and  Sylia,  wliich  endiired  for  tliirtccn  yearri ;  llie 
most  frig'Vitful  proscriptions  took  place  durin;^ 
this  period,  Jind  Syila  was  inado  perpetual  dic- 
tator; Svlla.  ;31ariiis  and  his  sons,  Cinna,  Sei*- 
toriiis,  and  Perpc»ioa,  were  leading  men  of  (ho 
day;  this  is  the  real  epoch  of  the  fall  of  the  re- 
piihlic.  In  ilie  year  88  also  a  war  was  undertak- 
en a,a;ainstMilliridates,  which  was  not  teriiHnat- 
ed  for  twenty  six  years;  dariju^  tliis  coniliot 
Atkens  was  taken  ly  the  Roman  arsiis,  and  (he 
battles  of  Chcro;iea&  Orchcmeniis  were  fought; 
tlje  chief  charactei'3  cf  this  period  were  Syl?a, 
Liiculhis,  Ponpey,  Tigranes,  Pharnaces,  and 
IMon.iuiia ;  the  war  cridcd  in  tlie  conquest  of  Pon- 
tiis,  Cappadocia,  an?!  Syria,  The  y^^v  7  0  and  the 
years  immediately  following  kefore  Cl-ristj  were 
I'endered  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Ro»ne  by 
the  revolt  of  the  slaves,  the  exploits  ofSpartacus, 
aad  the  achievements  of  Crassus  and  Pompey ; 
in  this  contest  the  slaves  w^cre  exterminated.  la 
the  year  6a  the  conspiracy  of  Catalinc  took  place, 
in  which  extremity  Cicero  acquitted  himself 
with  great  ability,  and  saved  Rome  from  th« 
lawless  designs  of  the  eonsplratoi's ;  Cicero, 
Cataline,  Cesar,  and  Clodius,  were  i\v^  mos4.  ex- 
traordifiai^y  individuals  of  the  time.  In  She  year- 
60  the  iicst  triumvifare  was  ftvrmed  hetweea 
Pompey,  Cesar,  a?r.l  Cr-assiis ;  Cesar,  however, 
triumphed  over  his  rivals  in  the  !?attles  of 
Pharsalia,  of  Thapsus,  and  of  Munda,  and  re- 
mained sole  master  of  Rome.  A  second  tri- 
umvirate was  foniied  after  the  death  of  Cewir: 
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iw  the  year  before  Christ  43,  '^etw^en  Antony, 
Lepidiis,  ajicl  Oetavius  ;  innifojerahle  proserip- 
lions  took  placp  duriF.,^  tlsis  jsericd,  to  ivbich  Ci- 
cero fall  a  victhii ;  tlie  biitHcs  of  Fhilippi  and 
Actliim  were  fought,  and  ^oiijig  Octaviiss,  j*fter 
suLduini;  all  his  opponents,  reigned  sole  arbiter 
of  the  Homan  world.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Augustus,  and  proved  liimself  a  statesman  of 
great  capacity.  C. 
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The  Moinans, — Co ni inued. 

IJRING  the  :five  centuries  that  Home  was 
."governed  by  tlie  emperors,  she  was  en|?a.^- 
ed  in  three  wars  of  a  general  description.  1.  llie 
wars  of  Europe,  against  the  nations  of  Germa- 
ny, upon  the  Rhine  and  Ifie  Danube  :  2.  Tlie 
wars  of  Asia,  against  the  Parthhms  and  tlie 
Persians,  upon  the  Euphrates  an^l  the  Tipri^is  : 
o.  The  civil  wars,  occasioned  by  the  ambition 
of  particular  persons,  and  the  l!ce!itiou3riess  of 
t!ie  soldiery.  In  the  wars  of  Europe  Drusus 
pushed  the  Roman  arms  as  tar  as  t'ic  Elbe, 
where  he  erected  a  trophy,*  Yarns,  with  three 
legions,  was  massacred  hy  Armini'.is,  a  Avmlike 
general  of  the  Gernii^ns;  but  Germanicus,  in 
two  great  l)attles,  repaired  this  terrible  misfor- 
tune, and  Arminius  was  po'Soned  by  one  of  his 
friends  :     Trajan  coaquered  and  united  Dacia  t« 
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the  empire  :  Marcus-Aiireliiis  executed  a  famous 
expedition  against  the  Marcomanni :  Maximinus 
penetrated  into  the  lieart  of  Germany  :  Aureliiis 
was  constrained  to  abandon  Dacia  :  The  Barba- 
rians passed  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  iuinidat- 
ed  the  empire,  overturned  it,  and  established 
themselves  upon  its  ruins.  In  tiie  Avars  of  ilsia, 
Trajan  undertook  his  famous  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  and  acquired  immense  territories, 
which  were  abandoned  by  liis  successor  Adrian  : 
Mesopotamia  was  added  to  the  empire  by  Seve- 
rus  and  Caraealla :  War  was  maintained  against 
Artaxerxes  and  Sapor,  kings  of  Persia  :  The  em- 
peror Valerian  was  made  prisoner  by  Sapor : 
The  history  of  these  Asiatic  wars  also  embraces 
the  interesting  fate  of  Odenatus  and  Zenobia, 
the  Queen  of  Palmyra:  A  treaty  was  concluded 
under  the  emperor  Diocletian :  Sapor  the  se- 
cond, a  terrible  enemy  of  the  Romans,  reigned 
in  this  period  ;  and  Julian  the  Apostate  luider- 
took  his  celebrated  expedition  against  Persia^ 
in  which  he  lost  his  life  and  hazarded  that  quar- 
ter of  the  empire  :  Jovian,  the  successor  of  Juli- 
an, was  compelled  to  abandon  Mesapotamra. 
The  revolts  and  civil  wars  of  the  Roitipn  impeHal 
history,  are  of  too  complex  a  nature  to  be  deli- 
neated in  the  space  allotted  to  these  letters : 
The  reader  will  find  them  satisfactorily  pourtray- 
cd  in  the  celebrated  woi*k  of  Gibbon. 

The  empire  of  Rome  was  above  two  thousand 
miles  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus 
and  the  aorthera  limits  of  Dacia^  to  mount  At- 
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-las  TkiiJl  (lie  Ti'opic  of  Cancer,  aud  extended  in 
length  nioi'e  tlitui  tfsi'ce  thousand  miles  from  the 
Western  Oeean  to  the  Euph]-a(es  :  It  >vas  situ- 
ated in  the  ihiv^t  part  of  the   temperate  Zoiie, 
between  the  tv/eiUj  fourth    and  fiftj-sixth    de- 
,qrees  of  nortiiern  hititude,   and  is  supposed  to 
)iave  coniained  above  sixteen  li'indrcd  thousand 
square  miles,  for  the  most  part  of  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  land.     It  eomprised   nine  provinces : 
1.  I>ritain  :  Subdivided  into  Bi'itain  the  first, 
Britain   tlie    second,  Fiavian-Cesarian,  Great- 
Cesarian,  and  Yaleiitinian.    llie  principal  cities 
^vere  York,  London,  Colchester,  Bath,  Lincoln, 
Chester,  Gloucester,  »vc.     'ilie  natives  consisted 
of  tribes  of  Biiktns ;  ujisong  which  were  reck- 
oned as  munv  as  iveiiiv-two  settlements,  the  in- 
habitants    of  which    resembled    the  people    of 
Gaul  or   of  Germany;  their  origin  is  not  fully 
ascertained,  but  it  is  believed   to  have  been  Cel- 
tic :    the  Druids  v^erc  tiieir  priests.     The  Ko- 
mans  who  conquered  or  united  Biitain  to  the  em- 
pire, were  Juliiis   Cesar,    >vho   first  invaded  it 
iifty-iive  years    before  Jesus   Christ:  riantius, 
under  liie  Emperor  Claudius,  and  after  \\\\ii  Os- 
torvus  Seapula  advanced  a  considerable  way  into 
the  subjug-ition  of  tlic  island  ;  tliey  both  had  to 
oentenci  wiih  the  brave  Caractacus  :    Julias  Ag- 
.ricola  completed  the  conquest  of  it.     When  tiie 
JRomans,  in  the  deciine  of  their  empire,  wilh- 
<lre\\  their  legions  from  Britain,  it  was  inva<ied 
by  the  Saxons  and  tlie  Angles,  who  were  called 
113  by  th(5Hativcs  to  defend  themfrum  liielrneiijh- 
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bors  tlic  Picts  and  tlie  Scots,  but  the  inviulers 
conquered  for  themselves :  The  Danes  desolat- 
ed llie  country  for  a  long  time,  and  finally  estab- 
lished theinselves  there.  The  present  inhabitants 
are  the  English. 

2.  Ganl :  SubdivMed  into  Narbonneae,  Aqiii- 
taine,  Lvonnese,  Belo'ie,  and  Oertnanic  ;  and  ma- 
ny  other  inferior  divisions.  Tlia  principal  ci- 
ties were  ^larseilles,  Narbonne,  Nimes,  Lyons, 
Toulouse,  Antun,  llordeanx,  Reims,  Treves, 
Mayene«,  Cologne,  &e.  Giblion  reekons  1200c 
The  natives  were  tribes  of  Gauls,  of  whicli  there 
were  loO.  Tliey  spoke  the  Celtic,  and  follow- 
ed tiie  religion  of  the  Druids,  one  elass  of  whom 
under  the  name  of  Bards,  consecrated  by  their 
songs  the  actions  of  tlieir  heroes.  The  Ro- 
mans who  subdued  the  country,  were  Sextus  CaU 
vinius,  who  established  himself  there,  and  found- 
ed the  village  of  Aix,  in  Fronvenee,  120  years  be- 
fore Jesus  Christ;  Domitiusand  Fabius  reduced 
into  a  Roman  Province  all  the  meridional  part 
of  the  country,  and  Julius  Cesar  united  it  to  the 
empire  as  far  as  the  Rliine.  The  Barbarians 
who  invaded  Gaul,  were  the  Francs,  who  iixed 
themselves  there  ;  the  Burgundians,  who  yield- 
ed to  the  Francs  ;  the  Visigoths,  the  Aliemanni, 
the  Huns,  the  Suevi,  the  Alains,  the  Yandkiis, 
who  marched  through  the  country ;  the  Nor- 
mans ;  and  the  Saracens,  who  were  driven  back. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  ancient  Gaul  are  the 
French  and  the  Swiss. 

3.  Italy  :  Subdivided  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  li- 
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guria,  Etruria,  Latium,  Campania,  Apulia,  Lii- 
cania,  and  Brutium,  The  principal  cities  were 
Home,  Milan,  Verona,  Aquileia,  Ravanna,  &e. 
Gibbon  reckons  1197.  The  natives  of  Italy  were 
the  Etruscans,  the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  the  Ru- 
tiilians,  the  Tolscians,  the  Hernians,  the  Equi- 
ans,  the  Samnitcs,  and  the  Tiirentincs.  The 
conquerors  of  the  country  were,  the  kings,  the 
consuls,  and  the  dictators,  during  the  lirst  500 
years  of  Rome  ,  for  it  took  that  period  of  time  for 
the  Romans  to  become  masters  of  Italy.  The 
Barbarians  who  invaded  it  were  the  Vandals, 
the  Suevi,  the  Huns,  and  the  Visigotlis,  who  tra- 
versed and  desolated  it ;  the  Herulians,  the  Os- 
trogoths, and  the  Lombards,  who  established 
themselves  in  the  country.  The  present  inhabi- 
tants are,  the  Italian^,  the  Genoese,  the  Ro= 
uians,  the  Tuscans,  Neapolitans,  &c. 

4.  Spain :  Subdivided  into  Tarraconensis, 
Lusitania,  ?tnd  Betica.  The  principal  cities 
were  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Saguntum,  Numantia ; 
and  Italica,  4x)unded  by  Scipio,  afterwards  the 
birth  place  of  the  emperors  Trajan,  Adiian,  and 
Theodosius.  The  natives  were  numerous  and 
diversified  tribes  of  Celtiberians,  Cantabrians, 
Vascones,  Callaians,  Asturians,  Lusitanians,  &c. 
— The  Romans  who  reduced  Spain  into  the  form 
of  a  province,  were  Scipio  Africanus  the  first, 
who,  by  his  vietories,  opened  the  way  for  the  Rjd 
,inan  power:  F.  FJlaccus  and  S.  Gracchus  sub- 
dued the  Celtiberians  ;  Scipio  Africanus  the  sc- 
.jQoofi  conquered  Numantia;  and  Augustus  sub- 
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jngated  the  Cantabrians. — The  Barbarians  who 
invaded  Spain,  were  the  Alains  and  the  Sucvi, 
who  established  themselves  there ;  they  Avere 
destroyed  by  tlie  Visigoths,  who  yielded  in  their 
turn  to  the  Moors  or  Saracens.  The  Vandals 
merely  passed  through  tlie  country,  without 
making  any  stay.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Spain  are  the  Spaniards  and  the  Por- 
tuguese. 

5.  lilifria  :  Subdivided  into  Rhatia,  Norieum, 
Pannoiiia,  Dalmalia,  Daeia,  Mesia,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  The  principal  cities 
were  Adrianople,  Byzantium,  (since  Constanti- 
nople,) Atliens,  &c.  The  natives  were  many 
tribes  oi'Germans,  the  Barbarians  of  Dalmatia, 
Thrace,  Dacia,  &c.  as  also  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Greeks.  The  Romans  who  assisted  in  form- 
ing Illyria  into  a  province,  were  Paulus  Emilkis, 
yfho  subdued  Macedonia ;  Metelliis  and  Muni- 
mius,  who  reduced  Greece  ;  Tiberius,  who  con- 
quered a  part  of  Illyria  proper,  &c.  and  Trajan, 
who  acquired  Bacia.  The  Barbarians  wlio  in- 
vaded it,  were  the  Huns,  the  Alains,  the  Visi- 
goths, the  Ostrogotlis,  the  Gepides,  the  Lora- 
bai-ds,  tlie  Avares,  kc.  The  present  inhabitants 
are,  the  Bavarians,  the  Austrians,  the  Hunga- 
rians, the  Dalmatians,  the  Greeks,  the  Turks, 

0.  Asia  Minor :  Subdivided  into  Asia  Minor 
propei%  Bythinia,  Cilicia,  Cappadoeia,  Pontus, 
and  ^lesopotaniia.  Tlie  principal  cities  were 
Nicomedla,  Pergamus,  Smyraa,  Laodieca,  Ephc- 
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915S,  Milctns,  Troy,  Tleratka.  nnc]  Sardls.  71ie 
natives  weje llie Tsojans,  the  Ljdians,  tlic  Phry- 
gians, the  Persians,  siihI  in  ^i^neral  (he  frajriiients 
ol'the  antient  .^s^yrlan,  Median,  and  Ila^jylonian 
pojulallon.  The  Komans  >v1lo  seeiired  this 
3  rovinee  to  the  Empire,  were  Seipio  Asiaticus, 
who  Fiibduetl  it  as  farasMosuU  Tiiiirus;  Attains 
fjid  Prusias  h«qiieat!ie(1  tollonie  Perg'amns  and 
B^thinia;  Sylla,  lineullus  and  Peijjp^y,  suhju- 
p;atpd  Pontus,  Cappadocia.  and  Armenia.  I1ic 
Bhrharians  vvlio  invaded  Asia  Minor,  were  tJic 
S.raoens,  t]se  Tartars,  the  Turks,  aiuL  in  c^ener- 
Jil,  all  those  Barbarians  wlio  caiiie  from  the  eas- 
tern parts  ofAhia.  The  present  inliabitants  arc 
Trrks. 

7.  Syria:  Subdivided  into  Syria  proper,  Plie- 
iiieia  and  Palestine.  The  pi'inripal  eities  were 
Antioeh,  Damasens,  Jerusalem,  Palmyra,  k(^. 
The  natives  were,  the  Syrians,  the  Tyrians,  the 
Phenieians,  tlie  .lews  or  Hebrews,  ko.  The 
Homans  who  nnited  it  to  tise  empire,  were  Poni- 
pey,  who  put  an  end  to  the  kinj;<jom  of  Syria  :  and 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  who  reduced  tlie  ,Tews. 
The  Barbarians  who  invaded  it  were  the  Sara- 
cens, the  Turks,  kv,  'I'lie  preser.t  iniiabliants 
arc  Turks. 

8.  i^<^i/;)f :  Tiie  Romans  subdivided  this  pro- 
vince into  a  areat  ir.iiii!)er  oT  (listricty.  'I'hc 
pri«j(  ipa]  el»ies  wei'o  Alexandria,  Berenice, 
Syene,  Hicbes,  Coptos,  tvc.  The  natives  were 
thg  Ki^yptians,  a  peo]de  anioiij?;  (he  uiost  anci- 
ent, luui  the   first    wiiio   cnl(tvated  the  sciences. 
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Pomppy  and  Cesar,  one  after  the  other,  had 
Kg;yi)t  at  their  disposal;  and  Octavius  (after- 
wards Angustus)  redueed  it  into  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province.  Tlie  Barharians  who  invaded 
it  \vere  the  Saraeens,  the  Turks,  &Co  The  pre- 
sent iuliahitants  are  the  Turks,  the  Mamelucs, 
tlie  Copts,  the  Arahs,  &e. 

9.  Africa  ;  Siihdivided  into  lijhia,  Africa  pro- 
per, Niiniidia,  and  IMauritania.  "^I'he  principal 
cilies  were,  Tin^is,  Cesarea,Hippon,  Utica,  Car- 
thage, Cyrene,  &c.  Gibhon  reckons  300  in  aM. 
The  natives  were,  tholiyhians,  the  iVfricans,  tho 
Carthaginians,  the  Nuinidians,  (esteemed  the 
best  horsemen  of  their  time,)  the  Mauritanians, 
&e. — The  Romans  wlio  suhjugated  Africa  were, 
Scipio  Afiicaniis  the  second,  who  destroyed  Car- 
thage;  Metelhis,  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Cesar;  and 
Appien  bequeathed  his  kingdom  of  Cyrene. 
This  province  was  invaded  by  the  Saracens  and 
thv  Turks.  The  present  inhabitants  are,  the 
ISIoors,  the  Algerines,  the  Tunisians,  the  Tripo- 
litans,  and  theTurks. 

Tiie  total  number  of  Snbjeets  who  acknow- 
ledged the  laws  of  Home,  of  citizens,  of  provin- 
cials, and  of  slaves,  from  the  imperfect  calcu- 
lation that  can  now  be  made,  w  ould  rise  to  a- 
bout  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  persons. 
It  forms  the  most  numerous  society  that  has  ev- 
er been  unked  under  the  same  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  constitution  of  tlje  military  force  witli 
whicli    the   Romans   achieved   and  maintaiiKd 
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ihe'iv  (X)noiies{«,  cleserves  some  notice.  I  slia!! 
take  the  <icscription  of  tbe  intpciial  in  [^refer- 
enee  to  timt. of  tlie  repnhUcan  le.^ion,  because 
diseiprj  'c  may  well  he  supposed  to  liave  reaeheil 
its  iiti^!jest  point  of  peHeelioii  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors.  The  heavy  armed  infant ly,  which 
composed  the  pTineipa!  stren«;<h  of  the  legion, 
was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and  jftfty-flve  com- 
panies, under  ihe  orders  of  a  correspondent  num- 
!)er  of  tribunes  and  centurions.  Tlie  first  co- 
hort, which  always  claimed  the  post  of  honor  and 
the  ciifito('y  of  the  eagle,  was  formed  of  1,105 
soldiers,  the  most  approved  for  valor  and  fideli- 
ty; the  remaining  nine  cohorts  consisted  each 
of  555,  and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infan- 
try amounted  to  6,100  men:  their  arms  were  an 
open  helmet  with  a  lofty  crest ;  a  breast-plate, 
or  coat  of  mail;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  an 
ample  buckler  on  their  left  arm:  the  buckler 
was  of  an  oblong  and  concave  iigure,  four  feet 
in  length  and  two  and  an  half  in  breadth,  fram- 
ed of  a  light  w  ood  covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  and 
sti'ongly  guarded  with  plates  of  brass.  Besides 
a  light  spear,  the  legionary  soldier  grasped  in  his 
right  hand  the  pilum  a  ponderous  javelin,  w  hose 
utmost  length  w as  about  six  feet,  and  which  was 
terminated  by  a  massy  triangular  point  of  steel 
of  eighteen  inches  :  this  instrument,  however, 
was  exhausted  by  a  single  discharge,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  ten  or  twelve  paces.  <  Launched 
by  a  firm  and  skilful  hand,  no  cavalry  durst 
venture  within   its  reach,  nor  could  any  shield 
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©t*  corslet  sustain  the  impetuosity  of  its  weight  t 
wlien  the  pilum  was  discharged,  the  Romrrn  sol- 
dier drew  his  sword  and  closed  with  his  eaemy: 
his  sword  was  a  short,  well-tempered,  Spani^li 
blade,  with  a  double  edge,  siiited  alike  to  tl-e  pur- 
pose of  striking  or  of  pushing.  The  legion  was 
usually  drawn  up  eight  deep,  and  the  regular 
distance  of^three  feet  was  left  between  the  files 
as  well  as  ranks.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
not  a  match  for  the  Roman  Jegion.  Tike 
strength  of  the  phalanx  depended  on  sixteen 
ranks  of  Jong  pikes,  wedged  together  in  the  clos- 
est array ;  but  the  compactness  of  this  body 
yieUled  to  the  aetivity  of  the  legion,  to  which  was 
added  the  cavalry,  divided  into  ten  troops  or 
squadrons  ;  the  first,  as  the  companion  cf  tlie 
first  cohort,  consisted  of  132  men,  whilst  each 
of  the  other  nine  amounted  only  to  66.  The  en- 
tire establishment  formed  a  regiment  of  726 
horse,  connected  with  its  respective  legion,  but 
occasionally  separated  to  act  in  the  line,  and  to 
compose  a  part  of  the  wings  of  the  armv.  The 
liorses  were  bred,  for  the  most  part,  in  Spain  or 
Cappadocia,  and  the  arms  of  the  troops  consisted 
in  a  helmat,  an  oblong  shield,  light  boots,  and  a 
coat  of  mail :  a  javelin  and  a  long  broad  sword 
were  their  principal  weapons  of  offence.  The 
legions  had  besides,  each  a  portion  of  auxiliaries, 
levied  in  the  provinces,  who  refained  their  na- 
tive arms,  consisting  of  missile  weapons  and 
such  otliers  as  the  Barbarians  used.  With  the 
legion,  also,  was  connected  a  train  of  artillery. 
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reonsislhi^  often  military  engines  of  tlie  larsj^^sfs 
-anti  finy-five  of  a  smaller  size  ;  but  all  of  whieh, 
either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontiil  manner,  dis- 
cl!arj>'ed  stones  and  daris  witli  irresistible  vio- 
lence.    The  form  of  a  Roman  camp  vas  that 
of  an  exact  quadrangle,  and   a  square  of  about 
700  yards  was   suiljcient  for  the  enes^mpment  of 
29,000  Jlomans  :   in  the  midst  of  the  eamp,  the 
pretoriiim,  or  j^eneral's  quaiters,  rose  above  the 
othei's  ;    the  eavaliy,  tsie  infantry,  and  the  aiix- 
iliirles,   oeeiipied  their  respeetive  stations  ;  the 
streets  v/erc  broad  and  perfectly  straij^ht,  and  a 
vacant   space  of  iiOO  feet  was   left  on  all   sides, 
between   the  tents  and    theranspart:  tlie  ram- 
part itself  was  nsnally  twelve  it'et  hij^h,  armed 
^Yith  a  line  of  sti'oa^  and  intricate  palisades,  and 
dcfen<led  by  a  (!?tch  of  twelve   feet  in  depth  as 
^Ycil  as  in  breadlii.     This   important  labor  was 
perforsned  by  tlie  hands  of  llie  les^ionaries  them- 
seives,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  spade  and  the  |)ick- 
axe  was  no  less  familiar  than  that  of  ilie  sword 
or    |>iliini.      Besides  their  arms,  the  lesrionai'ies 
when  marchini^  were  ladtn  with  their  kitchen  fur- 
niture, tlie  insiiuments  of  fortification,  and  the 
provibion  of  many  days  :  under  this  vveis>'ht  they 
were  trained  by  a  repjular  step  to  advance,  in  a- 
boiit  iiix  Lours,  near  twenty  miles.     On  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enemy,  they  threw  aside  their 
i>a£;;gai^e,  and  by  easy   and  rapid  evolutions  con- 
verted the  column  of  march  into  an  older  of  bat- 
tle :   the  siin^^ci's  and  archer^'  skjrmisikcd  in  the 
I  front;  the  aiixiiiaiics  foruicd  the  tirst  line,  and 
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tiift  l<'s:5o:is  ;  the  cavalry  fovcretl  tlie  Canks,  i^iKi 
the  miUttivy  enj?;n«'s  ^vere  placed  in  the  vevA\ 

In  the  tinie  of  tV:e  Antoniiifs  t'le  military 
pence  est'ibiislimeni  of  the  empire  consisted  o^ 
thiHy  legions,  composed  of  12.^00  men  erichi 
ni akin 2^  a,  total  standing  force  of  375.000  intu^ 
to  vrhieh  vAd  the  Pretoi  Jan  baiids,  computed  at 
vOyOOO,  and  the  iriarine  forces,  reckoned  at  about 
5,%,000,  ur.d  we  have  a  total  of  450,000  men.  The 
tt'lrfy  k'i^ioRS  were  di-irlbuted  as  follows:  3  in 
j^jritain;  5  upon  tlse  Kiiine^  11  upon  the  Daii- 
i;be  ;  8  upon  the  F/Hnbrat'es  ;  1  in  F.gypt ;  1  in  Af- 
i'ica  ;  and  1  in  Spain.  The  legions  wefe  eneumTi- 
ed  on  the  banks  of  the  ^reat  rivers.,  and  along  (lie 
frontiers  of  the  Barlj-jrian?.  The  city  Cohorts 
and  Pretorian  guards  watelied  over  the  safety  of 
the  monarch  and  the  capital.  Two  perniaiieut 
fleets  were  stationed  in  tlie  most  convenient  port-» 
of  Italy,  the  one  at  Ravenmi,  on  the  Adiiatic,  tlio 
other  at  jMisenum,  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Be- 
sides these  two  ports,  a  very  considerable  forc(^ 
was  stationed  at  Frejus,  on  tlie  roast  of  Pro- 
vence, and  the  Euxine  was  r^ur^rded  hy  forty 
ships  and  three  thousand  soldiers.  To  all  these 
add  the  fleet  which  preserved  t!ie  coniiiiiuiiea- 
tion  betv,  een  Gaul  a^id  Britain,  and  a  ^r??J  vum- 
her  of  vessels  constantly  mahitaitied  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danidie.  to  liai-rass  tl;e  co'inlry  or 
to  intercept  the  passatre  of  tl^e  Brirbo.rians.  It 
is  estimated  that  tlie, general  annual  inrouu; of  th<- 
llomun  provinces  could  seldom  amount  to  Icbs 
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than  fifteen  or  twenty  niillioiis  sterlir^,  or  from 
sixty   to    ei.^lity   millions  of  dollars.     For  the 
dcti/ils  of  these  interesting  topics,  I  refer  the  rea-  - 
dep  to  the  very  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Gibhon. 

C. 
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The  Homans. — Von  tinned, 

THE  invafvion  of  the  Barharians  who  over* 
tiircw  the  liomari  Empire,  presents  one  of 
the  most  important  points  of  iiislorical  study  ;  at 
t\\v.  same  time  it  is  the  most  ol^scure  and  tlie 
K^ost  ditUcnlt  to  be  retained  in  the  memory.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  folJo\\ ,  with  precision,  by 
ihe  aid  of  words  alone,  this  scene  of  confusion 
and  disorder.  I  must,  nevertlieless,  attempt  to 
poartray  it;  for  the  various  hordes  who  over-rai^ 
the  empire  of  the  Ctesars  are  the  elements  of 
whseh  the  nations  of  Modern  Europe,  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  part  of  Africa  are  composed. 

The  Runs  came  from  the  frontiers  of  China, 
and  their  principal  chiefs  were  the  celebrated 
AUila  and  Bleda.  They  invaded  Illyria,  Gaul, 
and  Asia;  beat  and  displaced  the  Alains,  dissi- 
pated liVC'  monarchy  of  the  Goths,  established  to 
tlie  nordi  of  the  Danuhe  by  old  llermanrick,  and 
determined  those  violent  movemcBts  of  the  Bar- 
fearjans  which  produced  the  fall  of  the  enjpirc  of 
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^!ie  Romans.  Under  the  guidance  of  Attila/tlie 
Huns  founded  an  immense  empire,  from  llie  Da- 
nube to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the  eastern  ocean.  This 
prince,  to  whom  the  affriglited  world  gave  the 
name  o^  Scourge  of  God,  invaded  Gaul  with 
700,000  men,  and  was  completely  defeated  in 
451,  in  the  plains  of  Chalons,  or  in  those  of  So- 
logne,  near  Orleans,  by  Aetius,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, seconded  by  the  Franks,  conducted  by  Me- 
rovius,  ami  by  the  Visigoths,  commanded  by 
TheodorJc.  It  is  computed  tiiat  Attila  lost  in 
this  battle  300,000  men  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
liim  from  making  in  the  follo'.ving  year  a  new  ir- 
ruption into  Italy,  and  penetrating  as  far  as 
Ronie,  where  peac^  and  his  retreat  were  purcha- 
sed by  a  large  sum  of  money.  Attila  returned, 
iaden  with  booty,  to  his  royal  village  in  Panno- 
nis»,  where  he  died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon 
effusion  of  blood  the  first  night  of  liis  nu|>tials. 
His  soldiers  enclosed  his  body  in  a  collin  ol'gold, 
which  they  again  enclosed  in  a  coUin  of  silver, 
whicli  was  placed  in  a  coffin  of  load,  conveyed 
tlic  whole  to  a  wild  and  solitary  place,  caused 
a  grave  to  be  prepared  by  slaves,  and  put  to 
death  their  assistants,  in  arder  that  the  place  of 
sepulture  might  remain  a  secret.  After  the 
death  of  Attila  his  empire  was  dissolved,  and  the 
Huns  became  mixed  and  lost  among  the  diifer- 
ent  hordes  which  they  had  subjugated.  They 
made  their  appearance  A.  D.  375,  ami  finislied 
tJieir  career  ab9ut  i60. 
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The  GothSf  who  invaded  Dai'ia,  lllyrla,  kv* 
had  for  llieir  pviocipnl  lenders  Kermanri^k  and 
Athariarie.  The  name  of  Goths,  is  a  coininon 
name  for  many  liordes  of  Barbarians  arising  froiij 
the  sa,!iie  stock  ;  surh,  in  particular,  were  the 
Vibii^otljs,  thu'  OytrogoJiis,  and  Ujc  Gepides.  It 
is  said  thej  were  originally  iVoiii  Swedeii,  v.iiere 
are  slill  to  he  found  the  provijices  of  Gothia,  and 
Ostrogotliia.  So  early  as  tha  year  of  our  Lord 
250  this  people  were  estahlislied  on  the  haaksof 
the Neister,  and  at  that  tiiiie  hegan  to  diieet  the 
most  terrible  hlo\>s  at  tiie  Jloiiian  power.  The 
Jiimperor  Decius  and  his  Son  perislied  in  hattlc 
against  them.  lieimanriciv,  the  hero  of  this  na- 
tion, by  a  very  si.igular  desliuy  became  a  con- 
queror ?it  SO  years  of  age.  it  was  at  this  age, 
when  others  think  of  quitting  life,  that  he  com- 
menced the  foundation  of  a  monarch.^,  which  he 
j)ushed,  hy  his  coaqiictets,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Danube  to  tiiose  of  the  frozen  ocean.  He  lived 
to  be  110  years  of  age,  and  perished  unexpect- 
CMily,  with  the  empire  wliich  he  had  formed,  a 
victim  to  the  sudden  irruption  tand  good  fortune 
of  the  Huns,  who,  at  the  first  ouset,  ravished 
from  him  his  life  tind  oveiturned  his  throne. 

The  Fi6ii^'"o//i*»,  a  br.iaciioi  UieGoths,  from  the 
southern  parts  of  bwcden,  had  for  (heir  leaders 
Fritigern  and  tiie  celebrated  Aiuric,  and  invaded 
Italy,  iiaul,  an<l  Spain.  Deteated  and  purrtied 
by  the  Huns,  tliey  obtained  permission  from  ?ho 
court  oi  Goiistantinojile  to  pass  the  Daaiibe  ar.d 
to  Gtjtabliiii  liicm^clvea  iu  Thryj-c.     Tliey  af- 
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■'tt^iMvjirds  tiirnetl  ilnlr  arms  o,2;ainst  those  who 
had  c;ranle(}  them  i'uis  mihil^vm'Cf  and  A,  I), 
."^TS  cxleriiiinatcd  the  Emnei-op  Valens  aud  liis 
army  i-ndci*  the  walls  of  Adrlaiioplc.  Thecm- 
4*eroi"  Theodosius  the  i^reat  subdued  and  re- 
strained them  during  his  reign,  but  at  his  death 
thev  revolted  anew,  under  the  conduct  of  tlie  la- 
mous  Alarle,  desolated  all  the  Illjriafi  provinces, 
those  of  Italy,  took  and  pillaged  Hoaie,  passed 
tlic  Alps,  and  established  themselves  ia  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul,  forty-three  years  al'ter 
their  passage  of  the  Danube.  Afterwards,  cros- 
sing the  Pvrennees,  they  fixed  the  seat  of  their 
empire  ia  Spain,  upon  the  ruins,  or  in  the  tra- 
ces, of  the  Alaius,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals, 
and  they  reigned  nearly  300  years,  at  tlie  end  of 
which  they  were  destroyed  ia  their  turn  by  the 
Saracens,  who  came  from  Africa.  Alaric  died 
at  Cozenza,  in  the  South  of  Italy  :  his  army  turn- 
ed the  course  of  a  river  in  order  to  deposit  his 
corpse,  and  afterwards  restored  it  to  its  usual 
channel.  This  people  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  the  concealment  of  the  remains  of  their 
great  chiefs  fro lii  the  observation  of  mankind. 
The  career  of  the  Visigoths  commenced  A.  D. 
376  and  ended  in  712. 

The  Oslrogoihs,  also  a  branch  of  the  Goths, 
from  the  south  of  Sweden,  invai^id  Illyria  and  I- 
taly,  and  had  for  their  principal  chief  Theodorie. 
Conquered,  in  the  first  instance^  by  the  Hunis, 
the  Ostrogoths  recovered  their  independence  on 
the  death  of  Attila,  and  following  the  track  of 
^h©  Vioaiiroths,  who  had  preceded  tJieni,  the^^ 
K 
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Iraversed  the  Daiiipbe  and  established  tlicinselvcvs 
in  Mesia.  Theodoric  the  Great,  the  hero  of  the 
nation,  raised  at  first  in  the  eharaetcr  of  a  liost^ 
age  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  rendered  eon- 
«iderable  services  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  who  a- 
dopted  him  as  his  son,  granted  him  the  honors 
©fa  triumph,  and  permitted  him  to  proceed  into 
Italy,  to  oppose  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Herulians^ 
who  came  to  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the 
west.  Theodoric,  victorious,  became  the  found- 
ev  of  a  new  monarchy,  wJiich  was  strengthened 
by  his  laws  and  flourished  under  his  careful  vi- 
gilance. The  t'clebrated  Cassiodorus,  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  and  capacity,  was  the 
minister  of  Theodoric.  The  Ostrogoths  were 
destroyed,  80  years  after  the  foundation  of  their 
empire,  by  Narses,  a  general  under  Justinian, 
emperor  of  the  East.  Jernandes,  who  lived  in 
llie  sixth  century^  and  was  at  first  royal  Secreta- 
ry^, and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ravenna,  is  the  his- 
torian of  the  Ostrogoths.  They  were  remarka- 
ble on  the  revolutionary  theatre  of  these  tempes- 
tuous times  from  A.  D»  ^i^t)  to  553. 

The  Lombards  originally  emigrated  from  the 
chores  of  the  Baltic,  invaded  Illyria  and  Italy  and 
had  Alboin  for  their  principal  chief.  In  their 
march  towards  tlie  south  they  destroyed  the  He- 
Tulians,  and  werQ  estabiished  in  Pannonia  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  who  conceived  the  project  of 
opposing  them  to  the  Gepides.  In  truth,  these 
two  people  were  not  slow  in  seeking  a  quarrel, 
and  the  Lombards  entirely  exterminated  the 
itf elides.     Invited  afterwards  by  the   cunuc{i 
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Narses,  (wlio  liail  cause  to  complain  or.Tiistinian 
and  the  empress  Sophia,)  they  penetrated  into  I- 
talj  under  the  conduct  of  their  chief  Alboin,  wlio 
was  proclaimed  kin.aj  by  his  soldiers  after  the 
capture  of  Pavia,  of  Milan,  ke.  The  mojiarchy 
of  the  Lombards,  which  comprized  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  endured  for  almos^t 
200  years,  and  was  overturned  by  Charlemagne* 
under  Didier,  their  last  kinj^.  The  history  of 
this  monarchy  furnishes  a  collection  of  curious 
laws  and  customs,  relative  to  the  times  in  which 
they  prevailed,  particularly  upon  the  article  of 
fiefs  and  feudal  customs,  whereof  many  authors 
alledge  the  Lombards  to  have  been  the  authors. 
The  commencement  and  end  of  the  Lombards 
was  from  the  vear  of  our  Lord  568  to  774. 

The  ,.il(this  came  from  the  borders  of  the  Cas- 
})ian  sea,  and  invaded  Gaul  and  Spain.  They 
had  for  tlieir  principal  chiefs  Respendial  and 
Oonderic.  Established  beyond  the  Tanais,  and 
dislodged  by  the  Huns,  they  at  first  settled  in 
Pannonia,  but  soon  afterwards  united  with  a  nu- 
merous lioi^le  conducted  by  Radagaisus.  Such 
as  escaped  from  the  defeat  which  these  experi- 
enced in  Italy,  crossed  the  Rliine  and  turned 
towards  Gaul,  over  which  they  travelled,  and 
penetrated  beyond  tlic  Pyreimees  into  Spain,  in 
the  eastern  parts  w  hereof  they  established  them- 
selves. Soon  afterwards  they  experienced  a  de- 
feat, and  their  existence  and  their  name  disap- 
peared before  the  Visigoths,  their  vanquishers, 
who  came  from  Gaul  under  the  guidance  of  Wal- 
lia,  their  leader.     The  Alains  w  ere  the  most  era- 
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cl  and  ilic  most  siinjijuintiry  of  all  i^io  liordps  oT 
that  deli!i>:o  of  Onrbisrifuis  wlio.  iiboJit   \\\t  fsfik 
century,  ini'inda^/<?   the    civilized  world.     The 
period  of  their  eai  eer  was  froni  the  year  of  ou? 
Lord  576  (o  417. 

The  BiirgmiiUanSf  the  .S'?.'-''^-/ and  the  Vandal?^ 
left  tlK'ir  native  land,  tlie  sliores  of  the  Baltic 
sea,  at  t!se  commencrmeiit  of  foe  fiftli  eenliiry, 
luul  direethig  their  eosrse  towards  the  sojitlr, 
they  reeruikd  i?i  their  inareli  the  xllair.s,  ciim- 
cd  tlie  Alps  and  pojjrcd  down  upon  Italy,  wiiere 
tliey  divided  into  two  hodiey  :  ihe,  one  ravaged 
the  hanks  of  the  Po,  wJiilst  the  other,  coiuhieted 
by  thfr  fa^.r/oijs  J^ada^aisuH,  who  is  represtiited 
to  us  as  a  pjieaoirzenon  of  size  and  strength,  di- 
rected itself  towards  Florence,  of  whieh  it  forai- 
cd  the  siege.  This  unfortunate  city  was  mena- 
ced with  an  approachiniij  fall,  wlien  the  celebra- 
ted Eor^ian  jL^eneral  Stilieho  came  to.  its  relief, 
^vhich  lie  eifceted  hj  a  prodi;:vioiis  victory,  m 
"whicli  perished  Radag;?Jsiis,  aiul  almost  all  his 
imniercus  follo'vei's.  The  hody  of  Barbarians 
who  remained  behip.d,  then  retired  into  Germa- 
ny, w  a  nderirs  2,*  abont  at  random  :  some  deserters 
gave  them  information  concerning  tiic  Ganis, 
with  whom,  icitil  that  time,  they  were  imae- 
qiiainted  ,•  they  i jjirtiediately  directed  i liems  jlves 
towards  tlie  liliine,  and  marched  to  pil'a;'^e  these 
new  regions.  The  Bnrguitdiuus  setth'd  them- 
selves in  tlic  eastern  part  of  Gaul,  where  tljcy 
fonndeda  kin?;dom  adjueent  to  that  oft  lieFranks, 
iinth'r  who?r»  ih.cj  il'll  at  the  cn«!  of  about  a  cen- 
tury.    GiimUi.'aii  way  the  principal  chief  of  t^o 
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Burgundiaiis.  Co-mband,  or  Gondeband,  issued 
a  2:enepal  and  celebrated  edict,  comprising  a 
coileetion  of  their  laws  and  customs  :  it  is  this 
precious  piece  which  historians  commonly  call 
^*  lahnj  Gomhctte.^'  The  Burgundians  commen- 
ced A.  D.  413  an^ended  in  536.  The  Vandals 
traversed  Gaul  a?|flFpenetrated  into  Spain,  fixing 
t^.emselves  at  first  in  the  southern  parts — but 
soon  afterwards,  crossing  the  straits,  they  arri- 
ved in  Africa,  ravaged  the  Roman  provinces, 
founded  a  kingdom,  upon  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
embarked  for  Italy,  took  Rome  by  assault,  and 
avenged  the  Carthaginians  at  the  end  of  six  hun- 
dred years.  The  Vandals,  who  became  prover- 
bial for  their  rage  for  devastation,  returned  to 
Africa,  and  continued  a  monarchy  which  was 
destroyed  after  about  one  hundred  years  durati- 
on, by  the  renowned  Bellisarius,  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  Yandals 
commenced  A.  D.  409,  and  ended  in  534.  Their 
principal  chief  was  Genseric.  The  -Siieriinva- 
di^l  Spain  in  concert  witii  the  Alains  and  the 
Vandals,  tlicir  roving  companions,  and  esta- 
blishing themselves  in  the  western  parts,  foun- 
ded a  monarchy  which  was  overthrown  by  the 
Tisigoths  180  years  afterwards.  Their  princi- 
pal leader  was  Hermonirick.  Of  all  tlie  Bar- 
barian people  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Suevi  are,  perhaps,  a  horde  respecting  which 
history  is  the  most  silent.  They  commenced  A. 
D.  409  and  finished  in  5S2. 

The  Franks   came   from   tlie   shores  of  the 
Rhine  and  of  the  Weser,  and  had  for  their  priii- 
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cipal  clilcfd  Plsiirfinioncl  r.nd  CIoyIs.  Tlic  pre* 
valJiu^  opinion  eooeeruini^  this  people  is,  tliat 
(hey  wese  a  eoniVcSeratiou  of  m^ny  Gennan 
tribes,  situated  between  t^.e  Rhine  BJid  the  We- 
ser,  V  ho  united  a,^ainst  the  Romans  for  the  pi'e- 
servation  of  tiieiieonirnon  hidependence.  After 
a  loni;  time  nnd  numerous  eq|febats  with  tlie  Ho- 
mann,  they  finajly  effected  a  ,Mtttlenient  on  t3ie 
left  bank  of  ihoKhine,  to  which  they  even  ob- 
tained (In  eo^isent  of  the  emperors  of  the  west, 
and  by  degrees  they  advanced  into  Ganl  under 
favor  of  <he  ti'oubles  which  hastened  the  decline 
of  the  enspire.  The  commencement  of  their 
liistory  and  the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Frencli  monarchy,  are,  in  general,  dated  in  the 
reij^n  of  Pharamond,  one  of  their  chiefs,  about 
the  year  of  onr  Lord  i20.  Clovis,  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors, eoncpiered  the  greater  part  of  Gaul,  was 
the  hero  of  his  race,  and  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  irue  founder  of  tlie  monarchy.  It  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  impertinent  to  remark,  that  of 
all  the  Barbarians  who  invaded  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  Franks  and  the  xlngles  are  the  only 
people  who  have  survived  the  revolutions  of  time, 
and  prolonged  to  our  day  their  existence  and 
their  names. 

Tlie  Anglo-Saxons  came  originally  from  the 
borders  of  the  Elbe,  and  had  for  their  principal 
chiefs  llengist  and  Horsa.  Having  been  called 
in  by  the  Britons  to  defend  them  against  tlie 
Picts  and  Scots,  tliey  landed  in  Britain  under  tho 
conduct  of  these  two  brothers,  who  eventually 
conquered  the  country  with  the  aid  of  numerous 
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other  advcMiturers  >vbo  speedily  foHov/'eif.  Af- 
ter this  Saxon  conquest  the  country  ^as  di 'i- 
ded  into  seven  different  kingdojns',  waioh  was 
called  the  f/eptarcl'ij.  In  the  course  of  time 
these  seven  kingdoms  wei^  united,  by  inheri- 
tance or  hy  siihjugatioa,  in  the  person  of  Eg- 
bert, who  eoninienced  the  English  monarchy, 
which  has  continued  to  our  days.  George  the 
Tliird,  now  on  tlie  throne,  is  the  descendant  and 
Lineal  successor  of  this  Egbert,  from  whom  he 
is  separated  hy  fifty  sovereigns  and  thiriy  j-,ene- 
i^tions.  The  Anglo-Saxon  career  began  A.  D. 
450. 

The  Saracens  came  from  Arabia,  and  their 
principal  chief  was  xlbderaman.  They  wep,? 
the  tribes  united  by  Mahomet,  and  effected,  l -- 
most  in  an  instant,  under  the  conduct  of  the  ca- 
liphs and  their  successors,  the  conquest  of  an  im- 
mense country :  They  subdued,  on  the  one 
hand,  Persia,  Syria,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Constantinople ;  whilst,  on  tlie  other, 
they  traversed  Egypt,  inundated  Africa,  the  is- 
lands oftfie  Mediterranean,  and  Spain — they  al- 
so broke  into  France,  where  nothing  could  ar- 
rest their  progress  till  they  were  opposed  by 
Chark*s  >Iartel,  whose  valor  and  abilities  tom- 
pletely  defeated  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Poie- 
tiers,  forcing  the m  to  retire  into  Spain,  where 
they  founded,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Yisigotlis, 
a  dominion  whi(  !i  continued  for  7S0  years,  with 
more  or  less  histre,  until  they  were  totally  sub- 
jugated and  expelled  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
who  jrot  i>a5session   of  Grenada,  their  la:^t  asy- 
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luni,  A.  D.  1  i92.  The  Saraeons  of  Asia  wore 
destroyed  by  the  Tartars  A.  I).  12^}^8.  The 
name  only  is  all  that  remains  to  ns  at  this  day 
of  this  eelebrated  people,  wlio,  at  one  time,  gave 
laws  to  a  p;reat  portion  of  the  earth.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Saraeeiis  of  Bagdad  merit  a  generous 
recollection  for  tlie  lustre  lvhi(h,  in  tke  time  of 
their  Calipli  Ilaromi  Al-ilasehid»  i\i^y  shed  up- 
on science  and  letters.  The  Saracens  commen- 
ced A.  D.  G?P--Z  and  ended  their  career  in  1492. 

The  e,^//f?i]«?i?«I  had  for  their  principal  chief 
Ch  node  mar.  They  >yere  a  confederacy  of  a 
great  nussiber  of  diHeirnt  tribes,  uhieli  circum- 
stance is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  their 
name,  which  implies  a  eoiieetion  of  all  men.  or 
of  all  sdHs  of  men.  The  confederation  took 
place  ahovit  the  year  215  alYer  Jesus  Christ, 
between  tha  I^eek  ami  the  upper  Rhine.  Others 
Avill  have  i(,  tiiii^  tiieir  name  was  derived  from 
the  little  river  Allmulil,  in  Franconia,  otherwise 
called  Alleinahivi— bsit  according  to  Pfei^el  (in 
his  Abridgment  of  the  History  and  Public  l\<:iw 
of  Gersnany)  it  remuir?s  to  be  ascertained  ^\hii- 
t her  it  was  tUa  I'lver  that  gave  its  name  to  tlie 
j)eople  in  ils  vicinity,  or  (he  people  who  gave 
their  name  to  tl  e  river.  The  Allemanni  under- 
took many  unfortunate  expeditions  agaisist  Italy 
and  Gaul,  ia  whi -li  tJiey  were  co!Jstantly  repiil- 
sed,  partleuhirly'  by  tiie  emperor  Julian,  near 
Strasburg.  A.  J).  375;  and  by  king  Clovis,  at 
the  -elebratcd  battle  of  Tolbii>c,  near  Juliers, 
A.  I).  4^0.  After  these  misfortunes  the  Alle- 
iiiaani  rcmuiued  on  their  native  soil,  where,  ia 
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the  roi:r«!C  of  iUuC,  their  '.inme  ]ias  beccrne  a  ge- 
neral doiinn^niatian  (\>r  nU  thv  people  beyoad 
the  Rhine:  whilst   that  of  S5j.U?ia  sej'ved  the;u 

Besides  t lie  nations  I  hare  niriitioncd.  there 
were  othei*  Itordes  of  Barbarians  in3;riuiie;:Uil  in 
tlie  destruction  of  the  Rcunan  eniphv.  TJie  Ge^ 
fAdes  had  a  eommoii  <irjg'i!i  ^\i{h  Uie  Ostrogoths 
and  the  Ti^>ryot]?s.  fi*om  whom  they  separated 
on  their  airivd  fronj  Sweden  in  GerarAny : 
To  the  norfh  of  the  JJaiii!?>e  th<\y  founded  a 
kin;j;dom  w.hieh  v,as  de»troied  by,  tUe  Lombards. 
The  Hevnli  were  one  of  those  nuiiiercus  colonies 
witli  w hieh  Geniiany  was  eovertd  :  It  is  said 
they  were  destn)yed  hy  t?ie  Loiiibai  ds.  In  truths 
it  is  the  ciis^oui  to  eall  Odoaeer,  who  overturaed 
the  empire  of  tite  west,  king  of  the  Ilendiaiis; 
hilt  it  is  because  he  was  efthe  lieridian  nation, 
and  not  because  he  invaded  Italy  at  the  liead  of 
the  lienilians.  This  prince  was  in  ihQ  pny  of 
the  emperors,  as  were  a  number  of  Barbarian 
auxiliaries;,  ire  in^yo] ted,  put  iiisiihclf  at  thtir 
head,  dethroned  Aise^astulus,  and  took  tlio  tiile^ 
oHdng  of  the- Ileruli.  The  ^^vars  were  chas- 
ed from  Asia  by  the  Turks^  and  arrived  at  iho 
p.ioiUh  of  the  Danube  aboist  the  riiiddlii  of  tho 
sixtL  century.  They  foimded  an  eispire  which, 
for  a  ions^  tiiiie,  proved,  an  Inconvenient  ueii^-h- 
horhocd  to  ihc  eastern  empire  of  ilia  ilomans. 
The  Bulgarians  emigrated  from  Scytliia,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Avars  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube 
abont  the  en;l  of  the  seventh  century,  and  stjb- 
divided  thciaseives;  ia  the  course  of  time,  inu- 
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Selavonians,  Croativins,  Moravians,  AVallaclii- 
ans,  Bosiirans,  &e.  The  VcmM  and  the  Slfvoi 
were  colonies  that  were  settled  on  the  borders  of 
tlie  Baltic,  and,  in  a  lapse  of  years,  were  suhju- 
gfited  and  incorporated  with  the  Germanic  em- 
pire. The  Banes  and  ilie  tJS^ormans  were  mari- 
time people  of  the  coasts  of  Jutland  and  Nor- 
way. TJiey  laid  Europe  waste  about  tlie  9th  and 
lOtli  eeiitu.ries,  landed  on  the  sea-coasts,  sailed 
up  the  rivers,  pilla.u^ing,  burnini^,  and  sacking  c- 
very  thing  in  their  course.  In  this  manner  they 
visited  Germany  and  France,  and  invaded  En- 
gland and  Ireland.  The  Hungarians  arrived 
from  the  east  of  the  Volga  towanls  the  end  of 
tlie  nintli  century,  and  for  a  long  time  were  a 
plague  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Franco-Germans. 
The  Turks  commonly  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Imans,  in  the  centre  of  Asia :  At  first  they 
were  the  slaves  of  a  Scythian  horde  from  which 
they  revolted  ;  and,  becoming  masters  in  their 
turn,  tliey  subjugated  all  the  people  that  sur- 
rounded them.  Their  princes,  under  the  title 
ol"  SnllanSf  made  thenfselves  by  force  the  lieu- 
teniUiis  of  tlie  Saracen  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  pen- 
etrated into  Syria,  into  Asia  Minor,  and  even 
took  possession  of  Constantinople,  which  they 
now  govern. 

The  Ikirbarlans  who  effected  the  destruction 
oftlie  IiO!nan  empire,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes;  1.  TIjose  of  Europe.  2.  Those  of  A- 
sia.  And,  3.  Those  of  an  intermedial  origin. 
If,  from  tiiG  peninsula,  of  the  Crimea  to  the 
jnc^athsof  the  Dv/ina,  we  imagine  an  irregulur 
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line  in  thai  direction,  we  shall  have  to  its  left 
the  Barbarians  of  Eqrope  :  if,  again,  we  imagine 
anotJier  line  from  the  mouths  of  the  Don  or 
Tanais  to  those  of  the  Oby,  we  shall  have  to 
its  right  the  Barbarians  of  Asia  :  And  as  to  the 
intermediary  hordes,  they  occupied  the  space  be- 
tween these  two  lines. 

Tlie  Barbarians  of  Euroyef  or  Germans,  were 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  persons,  the 
fairness  of  their  complexions,  and  the  length 
of  their  hair.  The  Teutonic  was  the  language 
.common  to  them  all,  under  various  dialects. 
They  gained  their  subsisteiH-c  by  hunting,  lived 
in  huts,  and  seldom  changed  their  residence  un- 
less compelled  by  circumstances.  They  wore 
their  vestments  close  to  tlie  body,  had  but  one 
wife  each,  and  their  principal  military  force  conr 
sisted  in  infantry.  Under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  Barbarians  of  Europe  may  be  comprised 
^he  Franks,  the  AUemanni,  the  Gotlis,  subdivi- 
ded into  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  and  Gepides ; 
the  Lombards,  the  Burgundians,  the  \  andals, 
the  Suevi,  the  Heruli,  tlie  Quadi,  the  Marco- 
manni,  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes  and 
the  Normans, 

The  inta^mcfUal  BarharianSf  or  the  Scythians 
and  Sarmatians,  united  the  complexion  and  form, 
of  the  BarbaHans  of  Europe  to  tlie  customs  and 
language  of  those  of^-sia,  and  thus  served  at 
once  as  a  barrier  and  a  link  between  these  two 
different  species.  These  nations,  contiuuallj" 
pressing  to  the  south,  recruited,  without  inter.* 
lyissioa^  the  mass  of  people  which  they  found  t* 
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t!ie  rs^'ht  and  to  llso  Ivi't,  anvl  who  ocenpicd  tlie 
\oid  space  wliicli  Iheii*  exi'siisions  oeer.shuird. 
TJiidei*  tise  general  denomination  of  iulermedial 
Barbariaiis,  ouglst  to  be  lOHipnsed  the  Slavi, 
the  Veoedij  the  Bulgarians,  the  Bosnians,  tiie 
Hervians,  tiic  Croutians,  llie  Polanders,  and  the 
Russians. 

The  Bavharlans  qf  *l8k(f  or  the  Tartars,  were 
characterised  by  the  deforiiiity  of  their  persoris 
and  the  brown  complexion  or  siin-bnrnt  color  oi 
their  skins.  The  Stlavonian  was  the  language 
eomniou  to  tlieni  all,  under  different  dialects. 
Thej  were  shepherds,  sonstantly  re^dding  in  the 
inidsstorihi'ir  nnincrouri  herds  of  cattle,  and  al- 
\vay s  seeking  for  new  pasturage.  They  encamp- 
ed under  moveal^ie  tents,  wore  loo.se,  Heating 
garments,  h.ad  many  wives,  and  their  principal 
iniiitas'y  force  consisted  in  cavalry.  In  a  word, 
they  presented  a  perfect  contrast  with  those  of 
jj^urope.  Under  the  general  denx) jaination  of* 
Barbarians  cT  Asia,  we  may  comprehend  the 
Huns,  the  Ablins,  the  Avars,  the  llungarians, 
and  tlie  Turks.  Tb-e  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  are 
exchidcd  from  tiiis  cjuimeratioii,  iaasuuich  as 
tl5e>  beloiri;  to  the  south  of  A^;ia.  XX 
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LE'rrEil  XV, 

The  Romans — ConcludttL 

8ALLUST,  aRonian  of  senatoriiil  dignity,  and 
at  once  a  liberline  and  an  eJej^ant  writer,  in 
speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  and  mis- 
fortunes of  Rome,  fixes  our  attention  by  some  ve- 
ry acute  observations.  "  Upon  reading  many, 
and  Iiearing  of  many  glorious  achievements 
(says  lie)  whicJi  the  Roman  people  did,  at  home 
and  in  war,  by  sea  and  land,  I  was  accidentally 
inclined  to  consider  narrowly,  what  things  had 
eliietly  supported  j^uch  great  performances.  I 
was  sensible,  tliat  often  with  a  small  handful  they 
had  engaged  with  mighty  armies  of  their  ene- 
mies :  1  had  found,  that  wars  had  been  carried 
on  by  small  forces  with  potent  kings:  and  fur- 
ther, that  they  had  often  borne  the  shocks  of  for- 
tune :  that  the  Greeks  for  eloquence,  (he  Gauls 
for  reputation  in  war,  were  before  the  Romans. 
And  to  me,  upon  revolvitig  many  things,  it  ap- 
peared certain,  that  the  extraordinary  conduct  of 
a  few  citizens  had  efiected  all ;  and  hence  it  cani« 
to  pass,  that  'poverty  vanquished  riches  and  a 
liandful  multitudes.  But  alter  the  City  was  de- 
bauched with  luxury  amlidlenes*  ;  tiie  common- 
wealth in  its  turn,  by  its  own  grandeur,  suppo- 
rted the  vices  of  its  generals  and  magistrates ; 
and  as  happens  to  a  mother  past  bearing,  there 
Jias  been  indeed  for  many  years  not  any  one  emi- 
nent for  a  great  character  at  Rome.  But  in  my 
own  lime  liiere  have  been  two  men,  Cuto  and 
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Caesar,  of  extraordinary  abilities,  yet  diftercnt 
in  their  way."  And  in  the  poKi-aits  which  Sal- 
lust  draws  of  these  two  distinguished  persons, 
may  be  recognized  a  specimen  of  tilie  republican 
virtues  and  mannei's,  and  an  example  of  the  spi^ 
rit  and  conduct  that  were  best  calculated  to  at- 
tract attention  and  fix  admiration  after  corrupti- 
on had  crept  into  the  commonwealth.  "  The 
extraction  of  Cato  and  Csesar,  (according  to  Sal- 
lustj  their  age,  their  eloquence  were  almost  e- 
qual  :  their  greatness  of  soul  was  the  same^  as 
also  their  glory ;  but  in  each  of  a  different  kind. 
Cfesar  was  esteemed  great  for  his  kind  offices  and 
generosity;  Cato  for  the  integrity  of  his  life. 
The  former  became  famous  by  clemency  and 
compassion  :  rigid  strictness  gave  a  mighty  re- 
putation to  the  latter.  Caesar  acquired  glory  by 
giving,  by  relieving,  by  forgiving  ;-^Cato  by  of- 
fering no  picscnts  to  bribe  the  people.  In  the  one 
there  was  a  refuge  for  the  miserable ;  in  the  o- 
tlier  certain  destruction  for  the  wicked.  The 
frankaess  of  the  former  was  celebrated  ;  the  stea- 
diness of  the  latter.  Finally,  Caesar  had  put  on 
a  resolution  to  labor  and  to  watch  ;  quite  takeu 
lip  with  the  affairs  of  his  friends,  he  neglected  his 
own;  and  refused  nothing  that  was  worth  the 
giving:  He  wished  for  great  command  to  him- 
self, for  an  army,  for  an  uncommon  war,  where 
his  vast  abilities  might  be  displayed.  But  for 
Cato  was  the  study  of  sobriety,  of  decency,  but 
especially  of  strict  discipline.  He  did  not  vie 
^vith  the  rich  in  riches,  nw  in  faction  with  the 
party-man ;  but  iji  bravery  with  the  brave>  in  mp- 
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g;uiUkss.  He  chose  rather  lo  he  good  tlian  ap- 
pear so  ;  m\i\  the  less  he  courted  fame  the  iiiore 
it  followed  him."  In  hrief,  we  isia}^  conclude, 
from  >v]»at  Saljijst  says,  and  from  the  informal!- 
on  wliich  \ve  derive  from  other  sources,  tltat  had 
Caesar  lived  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  he 
would  have  been  as  rigidly  virtuous  as  Cato;  but 
jiereeiving  that  the  Roman  people  were  corrup- 
ted, lie  accommodated  himself  to  the  spirit  of  (lie 
times,  and  won  the  affections  of  the  multitude  by 
tliose  artifices  whicli  are  the  most  likely  to  pre- 
vail in  a  luxurious  age.  Cato,  with  his  thorny 
\irtues,  was  so  indlscpcet  as  to  attempt  to  revive, 
in  a  vuluptuous  generation?,  the  sturdy  principles 
of  the  first  of  the  Romans  5  and  thereby  made 
proselytes  for  Csesar  more  expeditiously  than 
Gsesar  could  have  made  them  for  himself.  In 
this  eCort  he  experienced  the  fate  of  tliose  empe- 
rors who,  in  succeeding  times,  attempted  to  re- 
store the  relaxed  discipline  of  the  legions  :  Ca- 
to, eventually  perished  by  his  own  hand,  despair- 
ing of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  thought  l)y  ma- 
ny, that  had  he  been  somewhat  more  ilexibie  of 
temper,  had  he  concerted  his  plans  of  reforma- 
tion more  upon  the  actual  circumstances  of  his 
country,  and  less  upon  a  severe  abstract  idea  of 
republican  probity,  he  miglit  have  prolonged  the 
duration  of  the  free  institutions  of  Rome.  Cre- 
sar,  however,  prevailed.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  subtle,  enterprising,  and  magnanimous  men 
of  his  day.  At  once  valiant,  learned,  eloquent, 
and  witty,  he  gave  brilliancy  tt)  ail  these  quali- 
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ties  by  temperance  ami  acti\i<y.  I  speak  oT  C'jr- 
Har  as  a  man  ;  anc]  not  as  the  bii!)duer  of  his 
country's  liberties.  But,  in  ts'uth,  it  >vas  not  so 
much  Crpsai',  as  it  was  the  Jloman  people  them- 
selves, ^vho  enslaved  the  republic  :  Their  vices, 
their  passions,  their  factions,  overthrew  the  fair 
fabric  of  freedom  w  hich  liad  been  reared  by  llie 
courage  and  frugality  of  their  ancestors  ;  And 
it  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  amaxim  tliat  no 
people  can  be  enslaved  by  their  own  great  men, 
if  tlsey  are  true  to  themselves. 

Upon  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  pun- 
isliment  of  his  assassins,  Augustus  having  over- 
thrown all  his  rivals,  became  empiror,  an<i  under 
lepublican  forms  of  government  ^yas  the  abso- 
lute master  of  the  Roman  world.  Confiding 
Mhoiiy  neither  in.  tlic  people  nor  m  the  soldiery, 
he  intcrpcsed  the  majesty  of  the  Senate  between 
himself  and  the  latter,  and  claimed  their  obedi- 
ence as  the  ftrst  magistrate  of  the  republic: 
Avhiist,  to  crush  the  lirst  movements  of  rebellion 
in  tlie  empire  and  to  awe  the  populace  of  the  city, 
he  instituted  the  Pretorian  Guards,  which  crlgi- 
«aliy  consisted  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  men,  di- 
vided into  as  many  cohorts.  A  itellius  increased 
them  to  sixteen  thousand,  and  they  never  after- 
wards sunk  much  below  that  number.  These 
favored  troops  were  distinguislied  by  double  ])ay 
a!>d  superior  privileges.  Fearful  oi' alarming  and 
irritating  thq^  people,  Auguitus  only  statiorsed 
three  cohorts  in  the  city,  the  remainder  being 
quartered  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Italy  :  but 
fifty  years  afterwards,  when  peace  and  Ecrvitudy 
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ha<l  enr^rvatcd  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  Tibe- 
rius collected  (]ic  whole  body  at  Rome,  in  a  per- 
manent camp,  fortified  with  skill  and  care,  and 
placed  in  a  commanding  situation.  It  was  thus 
that  a  i'nilitary  force  was  substituted  for  the  will 
of  the  citizens  ;  and  tlie  moment  the  people  iost 
their  liberty  they  lost  their  influence  in  the  (go- 
vernment. It  became,  in  the  end,  a  maxim  witli 
the  emperors,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  army  wa^^ 
all  that  was  necessary  to  the  stability  of  tlie 
til  rone. 

The  eoura,^e  and  patriotism  of  the  Romans 
under  tlie  republic,  achieved  and  sustained  its 
conquests.  But  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
the  plunder  of  the  east  filled  the  city  with  rich- 
es ;  these  in  time,  occasioned  vast  inequality  of 
property,  which,  on  the  one  hand  produced  indo- 
lence, pride,  and  personal  ambition  ;  whilst  on 
the  other,  it  infused  into  the  lower  classes  a  spirit 
of  servility  and  indifference  for  national  prospe- 
rity. Virtue,  tlie  great  prop  of  nations,  being 
dissipated  by  such  causes,  the  emperors  had  to 
seek  the  means  of  defending  their  provinces  and 
sustaining  tlicir  grandeur  in  discipline,  which,  so 
loa:^  as  it  lasted,  (connected  with  the  ancient  re- 
nown of  the  legions,)  successfully  guarded  the 
Roman  world  from  the  incursions  of  the  Barba- 
rians. But  what  had  happened  among  the  peo- 
ple during  the  republic,  in  the  election  of  their 
consuls,  in  tinje  occurred  among  the  soldiery  in 
the  election  of  the  emperors  :  Donations  and 
largesses  corrupted  the  one  as  they  had  corrup- 
ted the  other :     And  as  the  corruption  ol*  the 
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people  liad  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
public, so  did  the  corruption  of  the  soldiery  bring 
oh  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  Relaxed  in  their  dis- 
eipline,  and  feeling  their  own  power,  the  legions 
raade  a  traffic  of  the  Imperial  throne,  and  on  one 
occasion  actually  set  it  up  at  public  sale,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  a  rich  Senator  of  the  name  of 
Didius  Juiianus,  a  silly  old  man,  who  was  behead- 
ed as  a  common  criminal  after  a  reign  of  sixty- 
six  days.  The  legions  of  the  provinces  held  out 
the  longest  against  corruption ;  but  the  circum- 
stance that  chiefly  upheld  their  military  reputati- 
on proved  pernicious  to  the  state.  Their  ranks 
w  ere  occasionally  recruited  from  among  the  Bar- 
barians, who,  acquiring  the  art  of  war,  in  the  se- 
quel turned  their  arms  against  the  empire,  invi- 
ted hoi\les  of  invaders  from  the  most  remote  si- 
tuations, and  iinally  annihilated  the  dominion  of 
the  masters  of  the  world. 

But  that  which  more  than  any  thing  else  pre- 
cipitated the  downfal  of  the  Roman  power,  Avas 
the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to 
Byzantium,  by  Constantine,  from  whom  it  liJ^s 
since  borne  the  name  of  Constantinople.  This 
event  occurred  A.  1).  324,  when  Constantine  a- 
dopted  the  Clsrisdan  religion,  and  fought  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Holy  Cross.  At  length,  A.  D. 
,S64,  a  solemn  partition  of  the  empire  took  place, 
Talentinian  presiding  over  the  em])ire  of  the 
West  and  Yalens  presiding  over  that  of  the  east. 
This  was  a  death-blow  to  tlie  >Yestern  cmpiiv?, 
which  included  the  city  of  Rome,  for  it  did  not 
survive  this  division  much  lon;^cr  than  one  centu- 
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tf.    The  eastern  empire,  can,  in  reality,  be  con- 
sidered as  very  little  more  than  a  fragment  of 
the  old  Roman  empire  ;  the  provinces  appertain- 
ing to  it  were  situated  chiefiy  in  Asia ;  and  after 
having  been  gradually  diminished  by  the  different 
attacks  of  the  Barbarians  of  that  quarter  of  the 
Avorld,  it  entirely  disappeared  under  the  Turks, 
who  took  Constantinople  by  assault,  and  put  an 
end  to  a  dominion  whicli  had  subsisted,  from  the 
time  of  Valens  to  that  of  Constantine  Paleogo- 
lus,   for  nearly  eleven   hundred  years,   during 
wliich  it  successively  bore  the  names  of  empire 
of  the  east,  the  Greek  empire,   the  empire  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  lower  empire.     It  fell  by 
the  vices  of  the  government  and  of  the  people. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  did  not  extend  much 
further  than  the  walls  of  the  capital.     In  the 
thirteenth  century  Constantinople  was  captured 
by  the  Crusaders,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
French.     They  kept  possession  of  it  more  thaa 
sixty  3'ears,  under  the  denomination  of  empir© 
of  the  Franks  or  Latins.     The  principal  houses 
(or  royal  families)   seated  upon  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  during  the  eleven  centuries  that 
the  empire  of  the  east  had  subsisted,  were  the 
Theodosian,  the  Justinian,  tlie  Heraclian,  the 
Isaurian,  the  Phrygian,  the  Macedonian  ;  those 
of  Ducas,  of  Comnena,  of  Angelo,  of  Flanders, 
of  Courtenay,  of  Brienne,  of  Cantacuzene,  and  of 
Paleogolus.     It  was  A.  D.  1453  that  Mahomet 
the  second  got  possession  of  Constantinople,  and 
commenced  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe,  which 
has  continued  dow^n  to  our  times  under  twenty- 
two  emperors  of  the  same  family. 
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The  Romans  originally  borrowed  tlieir  laws 
from  the  Greeks.     Three   hundrec!  years  after 
the  foimdation  of  the   city,  the  people  were  stili 
governed  by  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  decrees 
of  their  Judi^es.  On  the  complaints  of  the  citizens 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  Alliens   to   study  the 
Grecian  laws,  a  code  of  which  they  brought  back 
with  them,  and  i^n  men  were  chosen,  under  the 
title  of  Decemviri,  to  superinlend   their  instituti- 
on.    These  caused  the  laws  to  be  inscribed  on  ten 
tables,  which  ever  after  occasioned  them  to  be 
called  the  laws  of  tlie  ten  tables  :    Two  taldes  ha- 
ving been  subsequently  atided   to  the  ten,  they 
have,  from  that  circumstance,  since   taken  the 
name  of  the   laws  of  the  twelve  tables.     These 
Decemviri  were  made  absolute  for  a  year,  duHng 
which  all  other  magistrates  were  suspended.    At 
the  end  of  the  year  they  refused  to  lay  down  their 
power,  but  became  the  tyrants  of  the  republic, 
maintaining  their  usurped  authority  by  force  : 
but  the  people  finally  expelled  them,  and  for  that 
time  preserved  their  freedom.     These  laws,  the 
basis  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  grew  and  im- 
proved with  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  re- 
public and  the  empire.     Universal   toleration  in 
religion  prevailed  ;  pliilosophy  and  philosophers 
were  generally  patronised ;  the  magistrates  were 
enlightened  and  respected  ;  the  freedom  of  the 
city  was  liberally  extended  to  the   vanquislied ; 
colonies  and  municipal  towns  were  established 
and  generously  fostered  ;  the   Greek  and  Latin 
languages  were  cherished  in  those  parts  of  the 
empire  where  they  respectively  predoir.inatcd  or 
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>verc  interwoven  with  the  prejudices  of  the  jjeo- 
pie,  \vliilst  among  llie  polished  classes  of  society 
hoth  lang;irap;es  were  cultivated  with  succeyy  ; — 
with  this  difterence,  however,  that  the  Latin  was 
the  hmi^uage  of  the  law,  and  tlse  Greek  most 
cojnmoaly  that  of  science  and  liierature.  The 
Romans  like  the  Greeks,  bad  their  slaves,  the 
treatment  of  whom  varied  according  to  the  varia- 
tion of  manners.  Italy  and  the  provinces  were 
covered  with  monuments,  many  of  which  were 
erected  at  private  expence,  and  the  most  of  t!>ciu 
were  for  public  use,  consisting  of  temples,  the- 
atres, aqueducts,  &c.  The  ruins  of  these  attest 
in  our  times  their  former  inagnifieence.  Tiio 
roads  were  extensive  and  excellent :  navigation 
Mas  encouraged,  agriculture  uud  the  arts  of  lux- 
ury found  a  protecting  hand  ;  foreign  trade  was 
patronised  ;  and,  in  fine,  every  thing  was  attend- 
ed to  that  could  promote  the  wealth  and  happi- 
ness of  the  inhahitants  of  so  extensive  an  empire. 
Intervals  of  peace  and  universal  felicity  brought 
on  imperceptibly  the  decline  of  courage  and  of 
genius,  and  eventually  produced  that  degeneracy 
which  yielded  to  the  vigor  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  old  Roman  empire  ended  A.  I).  800,  when 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  eiDpcror. 

C. 
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Sacred  History. 

THE  infliicnee  which  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
has  liad  upon  human  affairs,  and,  particuhirly,  its 
instrumentality  in  rescuing  mankind  from  the  ignorance 
and  tyranny  of  those  governments  which  were  estabhsh- 
ed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  power,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  briefly  into  an  analysis  of  Sacred  History. 
In  the  year  4004  before  Jesus  Christ  we  date  the  crea- 
tion, or  birth  of  Adam.  The  description  of  this  period 
acquaints  us  with  the  circumstances  of  the  formati<jn  of 
the  world,  and  demonstrates  to  men  their  immediate 
connection  with  their  Creator.  The  facts  related  rest 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  which  is  composed  of 
two  parts,  the  Old  a.i\d  tlie  Aew  Testaments.  The  Old 
Testament  contains  Genesis,  which  describes  the  crea- 
tivrV,  and  embraces  a  pencd  of  £',uuO  years ;  Exodus, 
"which  gives  us  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  E- 
gypt — Leviticus,  containing  the  law  of  the  priesthood — 
Numbers,  or  recapitulation  of  the  People  ;  and  Deute- 
ronomy, or  recitation  of  the  law.  These  five  books  were 
written  by  Moses,  and  are  called  the  Pentateuch.  They 
form  the  most  antique  monument  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  comprize  a  body  of  laws  which,  by  a  ve- 
ry singular  duration,  are  observed  by  a  people  still  ex- 
isting. The  Book  of  Joshua,  is  the  History  of  his  own 
times.  The  Book  of  Judges  gives  the  names  and  the 
History  of  the  Judges  :  The  Book  of  Ruth,  ascribed  to 
Samuel,  is  a  private  history.  The  four  Books  of  Kings 
give  the  History  of  Israel  for  600  years.  Paralipomena, 
or  things  forgotten,  is  commonly  called  the  two  Books 
of  Chronicles.  The  two  Books  of  Esdras,  give  us  the 
History  of  and  after  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  I'he 
four  Books  of  Tobit,*  Judith,*  Esther,  and  Job,  are  pri- 
^-ate  Histories.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms,  were 
written  principally  by  David.    The  Proverbs,   Ecciesi- 
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astes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  by  Solomon.  The  Book 
of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  Books  of  the  Pro- 
phets. There  are  sixteen  Prophets,  of  whom  four  are 
called  the  Great  Prophets,  from  the  importance  of  their 
writings  ;  namely,  Isaiah  ;  Jeremiah,  with  his  Secreta- 
ry Baruch  ;  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  The  twelve  otliers 
are  the  Lesser  Prophets ;  that  is  to  say,  Hosea,  Joel,  A- 
mos,  Abdias,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habbakuk,  Zc- 
phaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  The  tvro 
Books  of  Maccabees,*  conclude  the  sacred  History  of 
the  Old  Testament,  130  years  before  Jesus  Christ.  In 
all,  forty -five  Books,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
-council  of  Trent.  All  the  Books  marked  thus  (*)  are 
admitted  as  canonical  by  the  Roman,  but  not  by  the  Pro- 
testant Church-  The  Bocks  of  the  New  Testament  are, 
the  Four  Evangelists,  that  is  to  say,  St.  Matthew,  St, 
Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John.  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Fourteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  One  Epistle  of  St. 
James.  Two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter.  Three  Epistles  of 
St.  John.  One  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  The  Apocalypse,  or 
Revelations  of  St.  John.  In  ail,  twenty -seven  books,  a- 
greeably  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Trent.  The 
most  ancient  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that 
which  is  most  esteemed,  is  the  famous  Septuagint.  or 
-version  of  the  Seventy,  translated  into  Greek  by  order 
of  Ptolemy.  The  Latin  Bible,  which  is  used  in  the  Ro- 
man Church,  called  the  Vulgate,  is  a  translation  by  St. 
Jerome.  There  are  four  celebrated  Polyglots ;  or  Bibles 
in  many  languages  :  The  first  was  by  the  Cardinal  Xi-f 
menes,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1515:  The  second,  by 
Plantin,  at  Anv^rs,  in  1572  ;  The  third,  by  Le  Jay,  at 
.Paris,  in  1645  :  And  the  fourth,  by  Walton,  at  London, 
in  1637. 

In  the  year  2348  before  Jesus  Christ,  existed  Noah., 
in  whose  time  the  Deluge  took  place.  The  three  sons 
of  Noah  (from  whom  proceeded  all  nations)  wercShem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet.  The  people  of  Asia  sprung  from 
Shem,  those  of  Africa  from  Haiu,  aad  the  people  of 
Eiu'ope  from  Japhet, 
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Time  qf  the  Patriarchs, 

Inthej'ear  1996  B.  C.  lived  Abraham, -who  had  for 
liiswife  Sarah.  Jn  1896,  Isaac,  -whose  wife  was  Rebec- 
ca. \i\  1836,  Jacob,  wlio  had  for  wives  Racliel  and  Le- 
lih.  In  1706,  B.  C.  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons,  fathers 
of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel,  who  established  them- 
selves in  Egypt.  InXSTZ^  the  Israelites  were  persecuted 
in  Egypt. 

Time  of  the  Judges. 

In  the  year  1504  B,  C.  Moses  effected  his  departure 
from  Egypt.  In  1490,  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  be- 
came high  priest.  In  1451,  Joshua  entered  the  Land  of 
Promise.  In  1245,  Gideon  achieved  a  victory  Vv'ithout 
lighting.  In  1136,  lived  Samson.;  and  Samuel,  who  was 
.the  last  of  the  judges. 

Time  of  the  Kings. 

In  the  ycaru095B.  C.  Saul  was  anointed  and  crown- 
ed king  by  the  order  of  God.  In  1055,  lived  David,  who 
was  at  once  a  king,  a  poet,  and  a  prophet.  And  in 
1U35,  Solomon  flourished,  renowned  throughout  the 
world  for  his  wisdom. 

Schism  of  the  Twelve  Tribes   of  Israel. 

Kings  of  Judah, 

Judah,  under  the  separation,  embraced  two  tribes  ; 
and  in  the  year  975  B.  C.  had  for  king  Rehoboam  ;  and 
in  884,  Athaliah.  There  flourished  among  these  two 
tribes  the  prophets  Elias,  Elisha,  Jonah,  Hosea,  Micah, 
and  Isaiah  ;  in  these  times  also  lived  Holofernes  and  Ju- 
dith. In  606  commenced  the  captivity  of  Judah.  Ne- 
-buchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem,  and  led  away  captive 
4li€  king. 
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Kmga  of  JaratL 

In  the  schism,  Israel  comprehended  ten  tribes.  In 
the  year  S)75  B.  C.  Jeroboam  was  their  king.  Amri  built 
Samaria.  Hoshea  was  the  last  king  of  Israel.  In  721 
Salmanazar  destroyed  this  kingdom,  whicli  liad  endur- 
ed for  250  years.  He  led  the  ten  tribes  away  captive 
and  dispersed  them.  Of  these  tribes  the  prophets  were 
Tobit,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel :  Susanna  and 
Esther  were  also  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  536,  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  ended. 
They  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  country  by  Cyrus ; 
and  they  departed,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  under  thtj 
conduct  of  Zorababel,  of  the  blood-royal  ofJudah;  of  Je- 
sus, the  son  of  the  high-priest ;  of  Esdras,  a  doctor  of 
laws;  and  ofNehemias,  the  governor  of  the  people.  In 
504,  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  after  fifteen  years  of  labor. 
Then  occurred  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel.  In  458 
flourished  Esdras;  and  in  445,  Nehemiah  ;  as  also  Ma- 
lachi,  who  was  the  last  prophet. 

Nehemiah,  by  the  favor  of  Artaxerxes  LongimaniLS, 
rebuilt  Jerusalem.  The  government  of  the  Jews,  from, 
this  period  to  that  of  the  Maccabees,  was  a  kind  of  aris- 
tocracy, under  the  protection  of  the  Persians  and  the 
Greeks.  Tht-  high -priests  joined  to  the  sacerdotal  func- 
tions the  civil  administration,  but  with  the  concurrence 
and  aid  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  nation.  In  332, 
Alexander  the  Great  entered  Jerusalem,  Jaddus  being 
then  high-priest.  In  270  the  Septuagint  was  made. 
This  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  tlie  work  of 
seventy  old  men,  whom  the  priest  Eleazar  sent  to  Pto- 
lemy Phiiadelplus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  demanded 
them  of  him. 

Two  hundred  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  commenced. 
He  entered  Jerusalem,  and  profaned  the  temple.  It  was 
in  these  times  that  the  Maccabees  exhibited  prodigies  of 
valor,  and  eventually  liberated  their  cxjuntry.  In  13^, 
the  Sacred  Historyconcludes  with  the  two  books  of  the 
Maccabees. 

M 


The  Talmud  is  the  most  complete  body  of  Jewish 
doctrines;  and  it  is  composed  of  two  parts:  The  Mis- 
ma,  which  is  the  text ;  and  the  Gemar,  -Nvhich  is  the 
commentary.  The  Jews  acknowledge  two  Talmuds ; 
that  of  Jerusalem,  written  150  years  after  Jesus  Christ  ; 
and  that  of  Babylon,  the  production,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
sixth  century.  This  last  is  generally  followed,  the  ex- 
treme obscurity  of  the  former  having  caused  them  to 
3icglect  it. 

Thirty-seven  years  before  Jesus  Christ  the  usurpati-- 
on  and  reign  of  tierod  took  place.  This  brings  us  dov/u 
to  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour. 

Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  was  born  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cxsar, 
He  lived  with  ins  mortal  parents  till  he  v/as  thirty  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan. For  three  years  afterwards  he  went  about  the  coun- 
try d(nug  good  "and  inculcating  the  everlasting  maxims 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Jews  had  all  along  expected,  and 
even  still  expect  a  Messiah;  but  they  expected  him  in 
the  style  of  an  emperor  or  king,  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge a  Saviour  who  appeared  before  them  in  the 
holy  humility  of  Christ.  At  last  they  brought  a  false  ac- 
cusation agahist  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  Roman  power.  He  was  crucified  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age  ;  a  kind  of  death  only  inflicted  on 
slaves.  His  body  having  been  buried,  it  experienced  a 
resurrection  on  the  third  day;  he  returned  to  Heaven, 
whence  his  divnie  Spirit  had  emanated,  and,  seated  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  will  remain  there  till  the  final 
dissolution  of  all  things,  when  he  will  come  to  judge  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  For  some  time  after  our  Savi- 
our's resiftrection,  the  apostles  preached  to  none  ex- 
cept those  of  tlic  circumcision,  whether  Jews  or  Pro- 
selytes ;  but  afterwards  they  extended  their  labors  all 
over  the  world ;  their  first  converts  were  appointed  el- 
ders in  the  churches,  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct 
the  new  converts  and  to  prevent  them  from  relapsing 
iiiio  idolatry.    The  business  cf  these  elders  or  bishops 
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was  topreacli  to  tlie  people,  to  pray  with  them,  and  ad- 
minister the  Sacraments.  The  second  order  in  the 
churches  was  that  of  deacons,  and  from  amongst  them 
the  bishops  were  generally  elected  :  their  office  was  to 
visit  the  sick,  to  pray  with  them,  and  in  tim.es  of  perse- 
cution to  assist  the  bishop  in  visiting  the  people  from 
house  to  house.  During  their  leisure  hours  they  fol- 
lowed secular  employments,  and  their  people  were  net 
burthened  to  support  them  ;  but  whenever  a  support  was 
wanting  it  was  cheerfully  granted.  They  were  plain  in 
their  dress.  Such  as  were  Jews,  and  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  were  at  liberty  to  practise  their  own 
rites  and  ceremonies,  yet  they  wei'e  not  to  impose  ihcm 
on  others ;  but  this  fell  int©  disrespect,  and  Jewish  ce- 
remonies v/ere  seldom  used  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. This  was  the  state  of  the  church  during  the 
age  of  the  Apostles ;  and  few  ceremonies  were  used  till 
Constantine  the  Great  embraced  the  faith.  The  Chris- 
tian form  of  worship,  before  Constantine.gave  it  a  civil 
establishment,  was  as  follows  :  When  the  congregatioi^ 
was  assembled,  a  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  was 
read»  and  often  epistles  from  neighboring^  churches,  by 
a  person  who  was  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  v/ho 
was  called  the  clerk,  or  more  frequently  the  reader. 
The  place  from  whence  he  read  was  an  cm.inence  in 
the  church,  where  he  could  be  seen  and  heard  by  all 
the  people  :  this  eminence  was  called  jiulpUium^  froiu 
whence  our  word  pulpit  is  derived.  No  person  v^'as  per- 
mitted to  speak  while  he  read,  for  during  the  three  first 
ce§kuries  of  Christianity,  responses  were  not  used  in  the 
churches.  After  the  reading  the  Scriptures  followed 
the  singing  of  psalms,  or  divine  sor,gs  of  their  own  pri- 
vate composing.  'V\\q  mode  di  singmg  v/as  opti'^nal. 
and  different  in  different  churches.  After  the  singing 
was  ended  the  bishop  stood  up  •o.wd  delivered  a  sermon, 
which  was  commonly  an  explication  of  what  had  been 
read  in  the  lessons,  and  concluded  with  some  practical 
inferences.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  whole 
congregation  stood  up  to  present  their  prayers  to  Al- 
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mighty  God,  Avith  their  faces  turned  to  the  east.  The 
minister's  wore  a  pa/lium  or  cloak,  in  preference  to  the 
Roman  toga,  or  gown,  which  was  more  gay  and  splen- 
did. When  the  prayer  was  concluded,  the  people  said 
Amen,  or  So  he  it.  Baptism  was  an  early  ceremony 
among  the  Christians:  the  bishop  or  president  usually 
baptized;  bat  when  tlie  members  of  the  church  were  in- 
creased^ assistants  were  chosen,  called  presbyters  :  these 
were  selected  from  among  the  people  and  ordained  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  bishops.  Iniants,  of  Cltristian 
parentage,  and  adult  converts,  were  those  who  received 
the  benefits  of  baptism.  The  celebration  oftlie  Eucha- 
rist, or  Lord's  Supper,  was  also  an  early  and  very  solemn 
exercise  of  the  church.  The  meetings  of  the  primitive 
Believers  Vvas  usually  in  houses,  which  they  denomina- 
ted charches;  but  in  times  of  persecution  they  used  to 
meet  in  nelds,  in  desfW'ts,  and  sometimes  in  ships  that 
lay  near  the  sea-coast.  In  describing  the  form  of  their 
churches  Tertiiliian  says,  "The  house  of  our  dove-like 
Religion  is  simple,  built  on  high,  and  in  open  view,  re- 
specting the  light  as  the  figure  oftlie  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
East  as  the  Representation  of  Christ."  The  Lord's  day, 
cr  Sunday,  was  the  chief  thtiC  cf  veligioas  v/crshin;  anc^ 
in  some  parts  of  Asia,  wh^re  there  Vittt  many  Jews,  the 
Chriitians  performed  divine  service  both  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  that  they  might  convince  those  infatuated 
people,  that  although  they  worshipped  Christ  as  their 
God,  yet  they  honored  Moses,  who  was  a  divine  law-gi- 
ver. There  were  also  other  times  appropriated  for  ho- 
ly fasts  and  feasts. 

The  Cliristians  buried  their  dead  apart  from  the  Hea- 
thens. When  the  Bishop  died,  the  whole  congregation 
met  together  to  choose  another  in  his  room,  and  being 
elected  by  a  majority  of  voices  the  minority  acquiesced, 
and  the  i^ishop  elect  v. '«>  presented  for  confirmation  to 
tUe  neighboring  Bishops,  after  wliich  lie  vras  ordainccl 
in  liis  own  cliurch.  Tiie  censures  of  the  early  christi- 
an societies  were  directed  against  heresy,  schism,  covet- 
cusacss,  gluttony,  fornication,  adultery,  and  other  sins 
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of  a  scandalous  nature.  The  whole  chuveh,  clerg)-  and 
laity,  constituted  the  judges  of  the  offenders,  and  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against 
convicted  delinquents.  Every  person  thus  excommuni- 
cated, or  cast  out,  was  looked  upon  as  accursed  of  God 
and  consigned  over  to  eternal  perdition.  But  by  fasting, 
prayer,  watching,  mourning,  and  a  train  of  severe  mor- 
tifications, the  sinner  might  be  absolved  from  his  guilt 
and  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  During  tlw.^ 
first  three  centuries  of  the  christian  era.  Synods,  or  meet- 
ings of  members  of  different  churches,  were  not  univer- 
sal but  provincial,  called  accorr^liig  to  circumstances. 
They  were  composed  of  the  bishops,  some  of  the  pres- 
bytery and  deacons,  and  a  deputation  of  the  laity  frctn 
each  church.  The  primitive  christians  were,  in  gene- 
ral, hmoccnt  in  their  lives  ;  they  loved,  cherished,  and. 
adhered  to  one  another  in  prosperity,  in  adversity,  and  in 
death.  Branded  with  odious  names,  scandalized  by  the 
vilest  calumnies,  and  persecuted  by  Jev/s  and  Pagans  ; 
by  union,  pro!>ity  and  fortitude,  they  eventually  tri- 
umphed over  every  obstacle  and  established  their  reli- 
gion upon  an  imperishable  basis. 

Before  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  many  he- 
resies arose  in  the  christian  church.  Simon  Magus  was 
the  first  that  broached  heresy  ;  having  professed  to  be  a 
convert  to  the  apostle  Peter  and  l)een  baptized,  he  went 
about  teaching  all  kind  of  profane  notions. — Tlie  Abelians 
or  Abelonians  were  a  remarkable  sect  of  heretics,  who 
permitted  marriage  only  on  the  terms  of  association  sup" 
posed  to  have  existed  in  Paradise  before  the  fall  of  A- 
dam.  They  did  not  endure  for  a  long  time.  Adamites 
were  another  sect  who  sprung  up  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  Their  founder  was  one  Prodicus, 
and  they  met  together  in  all  their  public  assemblies  na- 
ked. They  were  a  beastly  society,  and  from  their  abo- 
minations soon  relapsed  into  Paganism.  The  same  he- 
resy was  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  one  Picard, 
a  nativfe  of  Flanders,  a  mad-brained  enthusiast,  who  re- 
tired with  his  follov.ers  to  tlie  mountains  of  Bohejyiia, 
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and  was  finally  seized  at  Amsterdam.  There  was  a 
sect  called  Brians,  who  held  that  no  clergyman  was 
Superior  to  ?.nother,  and  that  it  was  unlawful  for  the 
clergy  to  marry  ;  and  these  were  called  Heretics  :  they 
existed  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
Arianism  (from  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alex- 
andria in  Egj'pt,)  w^as  another  Heresy.  The  founder  of 
this  sect  taught  his  disciples  that  there  v^as  a  time  when 
the  son  was  not  created ;  that  he  was  like  the  angels, 
liable  to  commit  sin ;  that  being  united  to  human  flesh 
he  supplied  the  place  of  a  human  soul,  and  consequent- 
ly was  subject  to  pains  and  all  sorts  of  sufferings  in  the 
same  manner  as  men.  At  a  council  or  synod  of  one 
hundred  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Lybia,  Arius  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  degraded  from  their  orders  and  excommu- 
nicated out  of  the  church.  To  remedy  the  disorders 
which  this  heresy  occasioned,  Constantine  the  Great 
called  the  first  General  Council  of  Nice  in  Bythinia,  at 
Y.'hich  were  present  313  bishops,  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  besides  a  vast  number  of  other  church  officers, 
and  amongst  these  were  several  from  Britain.  Arius 
was  summoned  before  the  council,  where  he  boldly  ap- 
peared ;  but  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  con- 
firmed ;  and  the  emperor  added  a  decree,  excluding 
him  and  all  his  followers  from  places,  either  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  civil;  condemning  them  also  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. About  three  years  afterwards  all  the  Arian  bi- 
shops were  restored  to  their  sees,  and  Arius  himself  was 
recalled.  Arius  obtained  an  audience  of  the  emperor, 
presented  him  with  a  confession  of  his  faith,  artfully 
drawn  up,  and  this  satisfied  Constantine.  Athanasius, 
then  enjoying  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria  (exclusion 
from  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  heresy  of  Arius,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  it) 
was  so  enraged  that  he  refused  to  admit  the  Arians. 
These  latter,  equally  enraged,  made  interest  at  court, 
?md  effected  the  banishment  of  Athanasius  :  The  church 
of  Alexandria  nevertheless,  refused  to  admit  Arius ; 
"whej'eupon  lie  drew  up  a  second  and  more  modest  con- 
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fession  of  his  faith,  which  so  pleased  Constantine,  that 
he  ordered  Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  to  ad- 
mit him  into  his  church  the  next  day ;  but  the  night  be- 
fore this  was  to  take  place,  Arius  died.  The  heresy 
did  not  die  with  him.  Atlmnasius  was  recalled ;  but  they 
still  continued  to  anathematize  and  excommunicate  eacli 
other.  Michael  Servetus,  a  Spanish  physician,  review- 
ed this  heresy  about  the  time  of  the  reformation,  for 
which  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Geneva  ;  but  his  followers 
were  few  in  number. — In  the  primitive  ages  the  Arian? 
divided  themselves  into  many  branches  ;  there  were  the 
Semi-Arians ;  the  Anomoeans,  or  Pure  Arians ;  the 
Eudoxians,  from  Eudoxus,  who  undertook  the  defence 
of  Arius,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Germanicia,  in  Sy- 
ria, by  the  Arian  party.  He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  Grand  Council  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  341; 
and  afterwards  in  the  councils  of  Sardica,  Sirmium,  and 
Selicucia.  Constantine  the  Great  appointed  him  Arch- 
bishop of  Constantinople.  Another  branch  of  the  Ari- 
ans, was  the  Eunomeans,  founded  by  Eunomius,  bishop 
of  Syzicus,  who  had  formerly  been  a  soldier,  but  after- 
wards studied  divinity.  He  was  ftrst  banished  by  the 
emperor,  then  recalled,  and  treated  wi'.ii  the  highest 
honors.  The  Eusebians,  (from  Eusebius,)  were  ano- 
ther sect.  Eusebius  was  a  man  of  learning,  was  at  first 
favored  by  Constanstine  the  Great,  afterwards  banish- 
ed, then  recalled  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  he 
prevailed  with  his  son  Ccnstantius  to  patronize  the  A- 
rians,  and  A.  D.  341,  a  council,  by  the  emperor's  orders, 
was    assembled   at  Antioch,  and  declared  the    Arian 

heresy  to  be  the  established  religion  of  tV.e  empire. 

Macedonius  was  the  fcmnder  of  another  Arian  sect  ;  he 
carried  the  doctrines  of  the  heresy  very  far,  and  had, 
for  some  time,  great  respect  in  the  christian  world.  The 
Pholinians  (from  Pnclinus,  bif-hop  of  Sirmich,  in  Panno- 
nia,)  were  another  branch  of  Arians.—: — He  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  God  v/as  not  immense,  for  which 
he  was  discarded  by  the  Ariuns,  and  excommunicated  in 
the  council  held  at  Milan  A.  D.   346.    The  Gnostics 
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were  a  sect  of  Heretics,  of  which  Simon  Magus  was  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  ;  they  affected  superior  piety 
and  heavenly  inspiration  ;  but  were  guitty  of  many  blas- 
phemies and  gross  immoralities.  'Ilie  Valentinians  (from 
Valentinius)  were  an  heretical  sect  that  sprung  up  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  This  sect  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  most  numerous  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity;  the  founder  was  originally  a  Gnostic, 
but  having  refined  upon  the  notions  of  that  sect,  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  preached  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  drew  his  notions  from  the 
principles  of  the  Platonists,  making  every  idea  that 
could  be  formed  stand  in  the  room  of  a  god.  The  Mar- 
cionites  were  a  branch  of  this  Valentinian  heresy,  grow- 
ing up  from  one  Marcion,  v.ho,  in  his  younger  years, 
had  lived  as  a  monk  in  the  wilderness.  The  ^tians  (from 
.^tius,  a  Syrian,)  were  a  sect  of  Heretics  who  flourish- 
ed in  Egypt  in  the  Ijeginning  of  the  fourth  century  :  the 
founder  taught  that  God  revealed  to  him  what  he  had 
kept  hid  from  the  Apostles,  that  good  works  were  not 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  that  no  sin  whatever  would 
exclude  those  who  believed  in  his  opinions  from  the  di- 
vine favor.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century 
the  church  was  infested  with  the  sect  of  Basilidians, 
from  Basilides  :  he  taught  that  God  created  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  lieavens  between  this  world  and 
his  seat  of  glory  :  that  each  of  these  heavens  had  an  an- 
gel to  govern  it ;  that  the  first  angel  created  the  angel 
who  governed  the  heaven  below  him,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
gression to  the  last :  he  also  taught  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  without  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  other  ex- 
travagancies. Manes  instituted  the  heretical  sect  of 
Manichees,  or  Manicheans :  he  lived  under  the  emperor 
Probus,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century,  and 
inculcated  the  doctrine  of  two  universal  principles,  the 
one  the  author  of  all  good,  the  other  the  author  of  all  e- 
vil ;  his  notions  were  as  fantastical  and  numerous  as  they 
were  obnoxious  to  true  religion  f  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome, 
used  to  say,  that  the  devil  who   reigned  in  all  heresies, 
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had  built  a  fortress  and  raised  a  throne  in  fH.at  '->f  me  Ma- 
nichees,  who  embrace.!  i\\  the  cri -^ra  and  ir:\;  >tiesthafe 
the  heart  of  man  is  capable  of.  Th-s  wicked  ;:^J.vidual 
was  flead  alive  and  his  carcase  gven  to  the  "wild  bf^asts, 
for  having  fii'ed  in  the  cure  of  a  son  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, Avhich  he  had  undertaken.  iVnotner  sect  of  Heretics 
were  called  Originists,  from  the  famous,  great  and  learn- 
ed Origin,  v/ho  was  for  many  years  a  Presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria :  his  doctrine  chiefly  consisted  in 
the  interweaving  the  Platonic  philosophy  with  the  Chris- 
tian theology.  l)onatus,  a  Numidian  bishop,  established 
the  sect  of  Donatists,  which  flourished  for  some  time  in 
Africa  :  his  heresy  was  an  artful  misrepresentation  of  se- 
veral of  the  tenets  of  the  regular  church  ;  and  weak,  un- 
settled ramds,  being  unable  to  discern  the  true  distincti- 
ons, were  easily  led  into  error.  The  Agnoites  (first  es- 
tablished by  one  Theopronius)  were  an  heretical  sect 
•who  denied  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  the  intelligence 
of  Christ.  On  the  death  of  John  the  Evangelist  a  sect  of 
Heretics  sprung  up  called  Alogians,  because  they  denied 
the  Divine  Logos,  the  word,  or  son  of  God:  they  rejected 
the  gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  their  founder  was  one  Theo- 
dofe>  a  currier  of  ^ "'* —      '^""  '      '       '^ 

..-^-_,   ..  o  ^^Jyz4a,m.^u.ul.      ocvciua   was  tne  lOlinClCT 

of  the  Angelites,  who  took  their  rise  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  century :  they  believed  that  the  fa- 
ther, son,  and  holy  ghost  v/ere  the  same ;  that  these 
were  all  God  in  common,  but  neither  of  them  God  sepa- 
rately. The  Apelleans  were  reared  by  Apelles,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Marcion ;  they  rejected  all  the  prophetical  wri- 
tings, and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
Apollinarians  took  their  rise  from  Apollinarius,  Bishop 
of  Laodicea:  they  maintained  that  there  was  not  an  in- 
telligent soul  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  the  Divinity,  join- 
ed to  humanity,  supplied  the  place  of  a  soul.  The  Aqua- 
rians only  differed  from  the  Orthodox  in  mingling  water 
with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  and  can  hardly  be  called 
Heretics :  this  sect  existed  in  Africa.  The  Archonites 
sprang  iip  about  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century, 
snd  ta'.^ght  that  the  world  was  created  by  aixh-angels, 
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denied  the  resurrection  of  the  bod^,  and  placed  perfect 
redemption  in  certain  chimerical  knowledge ;  among  o- 
ther  notions,  they  attributed  great  power  to  the  Devil. 
The  Artotyrites  were  a  sect  of  Heretics  who  existed 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  celebrated  the  Eu- 
charist witii  bread  and  cheese,  saying  that  the  first  ob- 
lations made  hymen  were  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and 
of  sheep.  The  Audeans  arose  from  one  Audean,  a  Sy- 
rian, about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  he  as- 
serted that  tlie  resemblance  between  God  and  man  con- 
sisted in  the  body  of  man.  The  Carpocratians  were  a 
sect  founded  by  Carpocrates,  of  Alexandria,  who  taught 
that  a  community  of  wi\'es  was  not  only  lawful,  but  meri- 
torious; that  no  man  could  be  happy  till  he  had  passed 
through  all  sorts  of  debauchery,  and  that  nothing  was  e- 
vil  in  its  own  nature,  but  was  only  so  in  the  opinion  of 
men  ;  proselytes  in  this  sect  were  marked  under  the  right 
ear  with  a  hot  iron.  Another  heritical  sect  was  called 
Cerdonians^  from  Cerdon,  first  a  philosopher,  after- 
wards a  disciple  ofMarcion,  the  father  of  the  Marcio- 
nites  :  Cerdon  taught  the  existence  of  two  universal  be- 
ings, a  good  and  an  evil  one,  that  Christ  had  only  an 
imaginary  body,  denied  the  feSUiTeCtion,  and  rejected 
the  law  and  the  prophets:  In  opposition  to  this  heresy 
the  article,  •'  the  resurrection  of  the  bocli/t^'  was  first 
inserted  in  the  creed ;  and  likewise  the  article,  ^^  he  suf- 
fered under  Pontius  Pilate.^^  One  Cerinthus,  a  Jew 
or  a  Samaritan,  who  lived  near  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror Domitian,  was  the  founder,  of  the  Cerinthians :  they 
asserted  that  the  world  was  created  by  a  power  inferior 
to  God,  which  inferior  power  had  an  only  son,  but  that 
he  was  not  the  divine  word  ;  and  they  rejected  the  law 
and  the  prophets  :  they  admitted  no  gospel  besides  that 
of  St.  Matthew,  rejecting  the  acts  of  the  Apostles  and  ail 
the  Epistles:  St.  John  wrote  his  gospel  partly  to  refute 
this  heresy.  The  Circumcallians  were  a  branch  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Donatists :  they  were  a  species  of  madmen, 
runnhig  about  the  country,  seeking  death  (as  martyr- 
dom) by  all  sorts  of  means  except  hanging,  which  they 
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Tiv'oided  on  account  of  Judas'  having  put  an  end  to  his  life 
in  that  way.  The  Dulcinists  arose  from  one  Dulcinea, 
who  taught  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  rigorous  and  un- 
just, the  law  of  Christ  equitable  and  merciful,  but  that 
the  laAv  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  superior  to  all,  and  that 
this  had  been  revealed  only  to  himself:  he  further  in- 
culcated that  female  prostitution  was  an  act  of  charity  ; 
and  his  followers  he  called  the  True  Church  :  the  civil 
power  finally  laid  hold  of  him,  dispersed  his  proselytes, 
and  burnt  him  and  his  concubine  alive.  The  Ebionites 
sprung  from  one  Ebion,  and  their  heresy  consisted  in  u- 
niting  certain  Jewish  ceremonies  with  those  of  Christian- 
ity. The  Ecclesaites,  who  took  their  rise  under  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  were  a  sect  nearly  resembling  the  Ebio- 
nites. The  Eutichyans  held  that  there  was  but  one  na- 
ture in  Jesus  Christ,  and  denied  his  humanity  ;  this  sect 
was  finally  swallowed  up  in  Mahometanism,  their  heresy 
having  been  previously  condemned  in  a  council  held  at 
Constantinople  A.  D.  450.  Hearcleon  founded  the  sect 
of  Hearcleonites,  who  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  de- 
nying all  prophets  before  Jesus  Christ  except  John  the 
Baptist.  The  Hieraxites  sprung  up  in  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century  from  one  Hierax,  who  taught  that  Mel- 
chisedec  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  condemned  marriages, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  held  that  all 
infants  were  to  be  damned.  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  founded  the 
sect  of  heretics  called  Lucifereans ;  he  was  partly  an 
Arian  and  partly  a  semi-Arian,  and  was  banished  for  a 
time  by  a  council  assembled  at  Milan  A.  D.  336.  The 
Massalians  ai*ose  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
taught  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  prayer,  that 
good  works  were  unnecessary,  pretended  to  prophecy, 
and  blasphemously  asserted  that  they  could  see  the  Trin- 
ity with  their  naked  eyes.  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan 
in  Arabia,  was  the  founder  of  the  Monothelites»  who  held 
that  Christ  had  two  natures,  but  only  one  will:  this  he- 
resy was  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople 
A.  D,  680.    After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  new 
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sect  arose  callinr^. themselves  Nazarcans,  a  name  at  firsf 
given  to  all  the  followers  of  our  Saviour ;  their  religion 
•was  a  mixture  of  Jewish  ?i.rid  Christian  ceremonies.     The 
Nicolaites,  or  I*^icolaitans,  had  their  rise  in  the  Aposto- 
lic age,  and  were  among  the  worst  sects  of  heretics.    No- 
vatian,  a  presbyter  at  Rome,  founded  the  sect  of  Novati- 
ans :  he  held  that  an  apostate  could  never  be  forgiven 
throughout  all  eternity  ;    and  his  followers  were  nume- 
rous.    About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  O- 
phites  sprung  up;  they    worshipped   a  living  serpent 
tamed,  which  they  kept  in  a  cage.     About  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  the  Pelagians  sprung  up  from  Pe- 
lagius,  a  native  of  Britain,   whose    original  name  was 
"Morgan:  he  held  that  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead  does  not  follow  from  our  Saviour's  resurrection ; 
that  rich  men  cannot  enter  into  heaven  unless  they  part 
with   their  estates,  Sec. ;  his  doctrines  spread  far  over 
the  world,  and  were  vigorously  opposed  by  the  ortho* 
dox  party.     Montanus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  founded  the 
sect  of  the  Montanists  about  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century;  he  pretended  to  inspiration  and   great  favor 
with  the    Holy  Ghost.     A.  D.  429,  Nestorius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople  broached  the  Nestorian  heresy ;  he  taught 
that  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  two  persons, 
the  divine  and  the  human  :  this  heresy  was  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  and  Nestorius  was  deposed 
and  banished  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  :     One  Sergius, 
a  Nestorian  monk,  assisted  Mahomet  in  writing  the  Ko- 
ran, and  another  got  himself  declared  king  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Indostan,  and  grew  famous  by  the   name  of 
Frester-John.    The  Priscillianists   had   their  rise  from 
one  Priscillian,  a   Spaniard,  and  bishop   of  AviJa :  he 
pretended  to  work  miracles  by  magic,  held  the  principal 
notions  of  the  Mamchees,  and  maintained   that  it  was 
lawful  to  make  false  oaths  to  support  one's  cause  and 
interest :  this  heretic,  with  all  his  followers,  was  behead- 

A.  D.  382,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Maximus. The 

Sabellians  sprung  from  Sabellius,  who  taught  that  there 
was  but  one  person  in  the  Trinity,    The  Sethians  wor- 
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Ghipptd  Set^,  the  son  of  x\dam,  \yhom  they  contended 
was  Je'sus  Christ: — they  were  guilty  of  great  debauche- 
ries. The  fnoBt  ancient  sect  of  lieretics  was  the  Simoni- 
ans,  followers  of  Simon  Magus,  from  whom  the  great- 
est number  of  heresies  took  tiieit  rise:  they  worship- 
ped him  as  a  god,  and  were  guilty  of  much  lewdness.  The 
Tatianitcs  arose  from  one  Tatian,  who  taught  the  noti- 
ons of  the  Valcntinians  and  Marcionites,  and  held  that 
]^dam  and  Eve  could  not  be  saved.  The  sect  of  Zache- 
a*.is  sprung  from  Zacheus,  about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  :-r-he  held  that  God  required  of  men  nothing  but 
prayer.  The  Zanzalians  sprung  from  Zanzales,  a  native 
af^yria;  he  rejected  baptism  by  water,  and  held  that 
they  ought  to  baptise  Avith  fire,  and  all  his  disciples 
were  branded  with  a  red  hot  iron  three  times,  in  tlie  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  -and  Holy  Gliost. — The  Jovinians 
sprung  from  Jovinian,  a  monk  of  Milan,  v.iio  held  that 
when  a  man  has  received  grace  in  baptism  he  can  never 
lose  it :  they  existed  about  the  latter  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. About  the  beginning  of  the  same  century  Melecius, 
bishop  of  Licopolis,  in  Egypt,  founded  the  sect  of  Me- 
lecians  ;  they  rejected  all-christians  tliat  had  apostatiz- 
ed, and  hung  little  bells  to  the  bottoms  of  their  gar- 
ments, aad  sung  their  prayers  dancing  all  the  time  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  God.  Sabbathus,  a  Jew,  institut- 
ed another  sect,  who  propagated  a  mixture  of  Christian 
^and  Jewish  doctrines.  The  Saturninians  had  for  their 
founder  one  Saturninius,  a  philosopher  of  Antioch :  he 
taught  that  God  created  seven  angels,  who  created  the 
-^^orld,  with  two  kinds  of  men;  the  good,  who  were  to 
be  saved,  and  the  bad,  who  were  to  be  condemned. 
These  were  all  the  heretics  of  any  note  in  the  primitive 
church.  Heresy  is  understood  by  Divines  to  mean  a  to- 
tal deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  cliristian  faith  ; 
schism  is  to  divide  the  church  agd  disturb  its  peace 
without  just  cause ;  and  blasphemy  consists  in  ascribing 
any  thing  to'  the  Deity  uitbecoming  the  perfections  of  his 
Godhead.  By  the  common  law  blasphemy  is  defined  te 
N 
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consist  in  the  denial  of  the  being  and  providence  of  God, 
and  a  reproaching  of  the  hcly  name  of  Jesus  Clirist. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  314,  Constantine  the.  Great, 
ciubraccd  the  Christian  religion,  l^ut  was  not  baptized 
till  a  sliort  time  before  his  death :  he  issued  an  order 
that  all  the  revenues  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
lieathen  temples  should  be  bestowed  on  the  Christian 
clergy.  In  the  fourth  century,  A.  D.  325,  the  famous 
council  of  Nice  met,  and  formed  the  creed  which  bears 
their  name,  and  this  creed  was  c()nfjrnied  in  a  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  A. -D.  381.  It  cannot,  be  dis- 
guised that  the  Christian  clergy,  as  soon  as  they  had 
got  a  civil  establishviicnt,  still  smarting  with  hijuries 
turned  persecutor^],  and  pursued  tlie  heathens  with  rigor 
instead  of  pious  persuasions.  Pilgrimages  to  places 
supposed  to  be  holy  began  to  take  place  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  as. did  the  giving  the  euclmrist  to  children  about 
the  end  of  it.  In  the  fifth  century  the  bishops  of  Rome 
began  to  nuike  gnat  progress  towards  Pa])al  power,; 
and  imagesbcgaii  to  be  placed  upon  the  altars  in  Chris- 
tian clunchcs :  the  practice  of  having  godfathers  for 
children  was  also  introduced  in  th.is  age,  the  reason  of 
^vhich  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  parents  of  nuiiiy 
children  were  heatlicns,  ar;d  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  of  tlie  faithful  as  surety.  In  the  sixth  centuiy  the 
bishops  of  Rome  claimed  a  superiority  over  all  tlic  other 
bishops,  and  this  w:i.s>  acquiesced  in.  In  the  se\erith 
century  the  papal. pov/er  was  pretty  firmly  established, 
and  the  popu:s  were  honored  v.'ith  the  tiara,  or  trij^le 
crown.  This  word y.'o/Vr,  is  froni  the  latin  word  Pa/ia^ 
(a  father,)  ar.d  was  a  Uiime  gi\en  to  all  bishop}-;  till  the 
time  of  pope-(ireg<'!y  the.seventh,  when jt  was  ap]))-opri- 
ated  to  the  bishops  of  Rome ;  it  was  in  tiie  seventh  cen- 
tury that  the  Lcr^i^s  prayer  was  first, publicly  read  in  the 
churches,  and  organs  iiitroduced.  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury the  Papal  power  juade  great  progress,  and  the 
ceremony  or  kisshig  the  pope's  toe  was  practised,  the 
cm|)eror  Justinian  iieing  the  first  who  submitted  to  it, 
A.  D.  711.     JJ)\iiirig  the  9th.cciitiii-y  tlie  poT;es    became 
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very  powcrTul  in  politics  a«;  well  as  in  religio?!.  In  the 
tenth  century  the  temporal  power  of  the  pvipes  ca- 
creased  so  m-ich  thit  the  greatest  christian  Princes 
thought  it  an  honor  to  be  alHed  to  tliem.  In  the  eleventh 
century  ti'.e  cele!)r.ited  H'ddebrand  was  pope,  uiider  the 
name  of  Gregorv'  the  seventh  :  the  cardinals,  originally 
Papisii  priests  in  Rome,  had  now  the  red  hat  given 
them  as  an  ensign  of  their  dignity  :  the  cardinals  are 
seventy  in  number,  divided  into  three  chisses,  namely  ; 
"six  cardinal  bishops,  fifty  cardinal  priests,  and  four- 
teen cardinal  deacons  :  tliese  compose  the  sacred  col- 
lege, elect  the  pope,' and  have  absolute  power  daring 
tne  vacancy  of  the  holy  see  :  the  di'ess  oi  a  cardinal  is  a 
red  sattane,  a  rochet,  a  short  parple  maiitlc,  and  a  red 
hat :  liiMebrand  raised  the  aaiiiarity  of  the  popes  very 
high.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  cru«?ad€s  look  jdace, 
pn^moteci  by  the  ecclesiastica'  zeal  of  the  age:  there 
v.'erc  H  of  these  crusades,  the  last  of  which  took  place 
A:  D.  1270  ;  ami  it  is  cahuttated  that  aljove  two  millions 
<if  men,  the  flower  of  th^  yoaih  and  nobiiity  of  Earopc, 
perished  in  them.  In  the  thirteenth  centrwy  pope  B;> 
niniface  the  eighth  assumed  tlic  i)ower  of  deposing  prin- 
ces, and  instituted  the  jubilee,  to  be  observed  once  every 
century.  The  fourteenth  century  was  distir.giiished  by 
several  conflicts  between  the  popes  and  temporal  prin- 
ces. In  the  fifteenth  century  the  popes  thouglit  their 
power  fully  estaljlished,  altho'  son»e  sparks  of  Protes- 
tantism began  to  appear  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
churclii  In  the  sixteentli  century  Luther  gave  impetus 
to  what  is  ca'iijd  the  reformation,  vv^dch  lias  given  bii'ih 
to  an  infiniturle  of  sects,  all  professing  CaristTauity. 
From  the  time  of  St.  Peter  the  iloman  Cathiiic  chur  !i 
reckons  about  250  popes,  including  Pius  V'll.  wlio,  A. 
D.  1801,  entered  into  ihe  Concordui  with  France,  and 
in  1804  v/ent  to  Paris  to  crown-  Hie  emperor  Nap-leon. 
His  holiness  is  now  a  prisoner  of  Napoleon's,  iiaving  been 
divested  of  all  Ids  cemporal  estates,  and  nominally  de- 
graded to  the  rank  of  bishop  of  Rome.  In  the  year  of 
eur  lord  726,  a   great  dispute  ari/se  in  the  church  con- 
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cerarhg  ntvages,  which  endured  for  ISD  years- ran (!rill 
787  was  held  the  £e\enth  general  council  of  Nice  a- 
gainst  the  Iconoclasts,  or  Imirgc-Breakers.  There  were 
ten  consickr^ble  persecutions  against  the  Christians, 
to  wit.:  1.  Under  Nero;  2.  Doniitian  ;  3.  Trajan  ;  4. 
Marciis-Aiirelliis ; .  5;.  Severus  ; ,  6. .  MaAivninus ;  7.  De- 
cius;  8.  Valerian;  9.  Aurclian;  and,  10.  Under  Gale- 
rius  and  Dicclesian.  At  the  end  of  the  second  ar.d^ 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  Monkish  life 
tcok  its  rise  in  Egypt  in  the- desarts  of  tlie  Thebais:  the 
first  Monks  were  the  Anchorites  who  lived  separate- 
ly;, they  were  established  by  Payl  the  Hermit:  and 
the  Cencbites,  who  lived  in  c(  R^niunion  ;  these*  last 
were  instituted  by  St.  Anthony.  A.  D.olf^,  the  Christian 
era  was  brought  into  vrgue  by  Denrjs  the  Small.  A. 
J).  609,  Mahomet  preached  a  new  religi<-n,  and  produc- 
ed in  Asia  a  revohition  in  the  relig'.or.^  and  political 
world.  Abcut  tlic  year  753  the  tcmpoial  power  ( f  the 
Popes  was  established  by  the  donati<  ns  of  Pepin  and 
Cii^rlemagne.  T^ie  Daiics  v/cve  converted  to  Christ!:- 
anity  in  946,  and  the  Russians  in  986,  by  the  marriage' 
of  Wlcdomir,  duke,  of  Kio\  ia,  witlx  the  sister  of  tiie  enw 
perors  of  Coiistaj)tinople.  The  first  Crusade,  or  Holy. 
War,  took  place  in  1056.  In  1113,  the  Hospitaliers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  (since  Knights  of  Malta)  wer©, 
founded.  In  1191,  the  Teutonic  order  was  founded  in 
.Germany.  Between  1504  and  1209  the  Inquisition  was 
established.  In  1377  the  \Vickli,{htes,  or  I^ollards,  arose 
in  England:  and  in  2410  the. Hussites  in  Bohemia:  these 
■were  the  earliet.t  disseriters  from  the  authority  of  the 
Popes. 

It  was  A.  D,  1515,  that  lAither-took  hjs  stand  against 
the  church  nf  H< me,;  In  1522  tlie  Anabaptists  sprun.^ 
up  :  ni  1533  the  cluircJl  cf  England  v*'as  sej.avatod  front 
the  Kcnian  cliurch  :  iri  J534  tlje  society  of  Jesuits  was  es- 
tablished by  Ignatius  Layola  :  this  sect  is  noted  for  the 
cunning  of  its  maxims,  as  well  political  as  religious:  the 
fmmder  was  originally  a  soldier.  In  1535  Calvin  com- 
iBtnced  the  preparation  of  hjs  dact-Aine,    In  1545  a  ge:- 
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'tieral  council  was  held  at  Trent  against  t!ie  Lul^heransi 
'The  Iliigenots  sprung  up  in  France  in  1560.  lu  15G5  the 
Mohnists  arose.  In  1568  the  bull  In  con  c  Domim  was 
issued.     In  1569  the  Puritans  arose  in  England;  and  ih 

•  1608  the  Armenians  in  Holland.     In  1610  more  tlian  900,- 
-  000  Moors  were' chased  out  of  Spain  on  account  of  their 

religion.  The  Jansenists  had  their  origin  in  3653. 
The  Quakers,  or  society  of  Friends,  sprung  up  in  F.ng- 
'land  in  1655.  In  1685  was  the  res'ocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantz  ;  an  edict  which  had  been  issued  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Protestants  in  France;  and  the  revocation 
cf  which  caused  the  emigration  of  numbers  of  French 
families,  many  of  which  came  to  Anierica.  In  17QQ  the 
bull    Ug'cnitiis  was  issued,  which    caused  great  troubles 

•  -in  France.  In  1773,  the  society  of  Jesuits  was  suppressed, 
having  been  found  to  meddle  too  much  in  affah's  of  :go- 
\ernn#ftt. 

I  have  thus.given  a  history  of  the  church  as  briefly  ^m 
"jiossible,  inclnding  an  account  of  its  early  heresies,  its 
^  rise;  power,  progress,  and  divisions  ;  which  independent- 
ly of  the  edification  it  may  afford  the  reader,  will  serve 
to  convince  him  of  the  Divine  origin  of  a  system  that  has 
i-stood  so  many    shocks  and  continued  to  flourish  amidst 

•  -such  a  series  of  corruptions. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the  governments  of  Ru- 
roi)e  ajTpear  to  be    growing  more  tolerant  in  religious 
matters.     The  inquisition  is  nearly   if  not  entirely  abol- 
f  rshed  :  Protestants    are  tolerated  in  France  ;  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Great  Britain  have  a  certaii;  latitude  of 
conscience  allowed  them,  although  still  short  of  what  in 
i. reason  ought  to  prevail.    But  in  hereditary  monarchies, 
'  where  an  established   church  is  necessary  to  prop  the 
throne,  perliaps  a  liberal  toleration  is  all  that  may  beex- 
.-])ected.  Religious  liberty,  is  the  boast  of  the  citizens  of 
■■  the  United  States  ;  and  the  sacred  regard  to  this  free- 
dom   of  Christian  worship    manifested  by  our  most  en- 
lightened magistrates,    acting  in  the  true  spirit  of  our 
glorious  constitution,  may  be  discerned  in  the  official  veto 
•^hich  James  Madison, Presidentof  the  United  States,  put 
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uuon  two  L'ills  enacted  by  Congress  fn 
lilO-U,  which  slightly  involved  the  subject.  Let  us 
h('pc  that  these  prcceclents  will  he  adiiercci  to  through 
all  successive  ciianges  of  parties  and  politics. 
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Re-establi-^hment  of  Governmc7it  avd  Laws,  after  the 
Fall  of  the  Jloman  Empire^  a!no7ig  the  Earbaiians 
Hvho  effected  it-9  overthrow. 

tW<lA\\  varions  hordes  of  Barbarians  that  overturned  tl^e 
-1-  power  of  Roine,  were  as  free  as  they  were  martial  ; 
and  the  spoils  of  apredat(^ry  incursion,  or  the  durable 
advantages  of  a  permanent  conquest,  as  they  were  achiev- 
ed by  a  common  etfprt  of.\:alor,  so  they  \\ere  shared 
in  common  among-  the  chieftains  and  theii-  foUowei's. 
The  cement  of  their  urnc-n,  whilst  they  were  in  pursuit 
of  plunder  and  a  ])lace  of  residence,  was  the  desire  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  of  a  new  home  :  but  when  that 
desire  was  gratified  by  success,  a  ])revaiiing  sense  of 
danger  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  defending,  if  they  wished  to  enjc-y,  wliat  they 
had  acquired,  compelled  thctn  to  adopt  a  system  of  pol- 
ity for  the  general  securil}'.  Each  individual  of  these 
hordes,  hitherto  accustomed  to  consult  nothing  but  his 
own  inclinations,  was  ir.duced  to  barter  a  part  of  his 
personal  ip.(k'j)endence  for  the  assurance  of  quiet  pos- 
session and  eujo\iT«ent  of  the  spoil  assigned  him.  Every 
freeman,  upo,n  receivir.g  a  portion  of  the  lands  "wliich 
were  divided,  was  bound  to  appear  in  amis  against  the 
enemies  of  the  community.  Tlie  condition  upon  which, 
l.e  received  and  held  his  lands,  was  this  obligation  to 
perform  military  service.  I'he  king,  or  general,  who 
led  them  to  conquest,  had  the  largest  portion  allotted 
to  him  as  the  head  of  the  colony  :  he  parcelled  out  his 
lands>  bindir.g  tl.ose  cu  whom  ihcy  were  bestowed  to 
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■resort  to  his  standard  with  a  number  of  men,  in  proper- 
Uon  to  tlie  ex:ent  of  the  territory  they  received,  and 
to  bear  arms  in  his  defence  :  the  chief  officers  imitated 
tl'.e  example  of  t]\e  sovereigns,  distributed  their  lands 
among  their  depeiidents,  and  annexed  the  same  condition 
t.v  the  grant.  This  arrangement  is  called  t\\e/eudal 
system,  and  was-in  the  end  productive  of  petty  intestine 
wars,  of  much  bloodshed,  and  of  a  state  of  general  anar- 
chy. The  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  extorted  a 
confirmati:^n  for  life  of  those  grants  of  land  which  at  first 
had  been  bestowed  only  during  pleasure  :  they  next 
procured  the  in  to  be  converted  into  hereditary  posses- 
sions, and  linaliy  prevailed  to  Jiave  them  rendered  una- 
lienable. They  also  appropriated  to  themselves  titles  of 
honor  as  _  well  as  offices  of  power  or  trust ;  and  those 
personal  marks  of  distincti;=.n,  the  legitimate  reward  of 
merit  and  abitities  alone,  were  annexed  to  certain  fan"ii- 
iies  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son  by  hereditary 
right.  Tl-iey  succeeded  likewise  in  obtaining  the  pow- 
er rf  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  vv ithin 
tl^.eir  own  territories  ;  the  right  of  coining  mone\,  aud 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  .war  against  tlieir  pri\ate 
er;emies  in  their  own  name  and  by  their  own  authority. 
The  nobles  at  last  scorning  to  consider  themselves  as 
subjects,  openly  aspired  at  independence:  kingdoms, 
j)owerful  in  name  and  extent,  were  broken  into  as 
many  separate  principalities  as  they  contained  power- 
ful barons.  Europe,  tilled  with  the  Ci-.ntests  of  these 
lords,  was  covered  with  castles  and  places  of  strength 
f;>r  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  against  internal 
hostilities  ;  the  people  were  in  general  reduced  to  a  state 
of  actual  servitude,  and  kings  beheld  themselves  strip- 
ped of  prerogative  arid  power  to  enforce  obedience  to 
their  mandates.  This  state  of  Si.ciety  and  government 
endured  in  Europe  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
century.  The  superior  genius  of  Charlemagne,  for  ^ 
moment,  united  all  thefcc  disj.)in-*;ed  and  discordant  mem- 
bers, and  forming  them  again  into  one  body,  restored 
to   govcriiment  tliat    dj^vcc   of  activity   which  distiq- 
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^lishes  hisTcign.  Upon  his  death,  the  genius  wKi^tii 
animated  and  sustained  the  vast  system  wliich  he  had  es- 
tablished being  withdrawn,  it  fell  into  pieces,  and  a 
still  more  dreadful  anarchy  affiicted  the  kingdoms  in- 
to which  his  empire  was  split. 

The  disorders  in  the  feudal  system  had  attained  their 
utmost  point  of  excess  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
centtiry.-  From  that  era  the  return  of  government  and 
liianners  in  a  contrary  direction  may  he  dated.  Tiie 
first  cause  of  this  regeneration  was  the  Crusades,  or  ex- 
peditions to  rescue  the  Holy  l^and  out  of  the  hands  of  Ih- 
fidels.  The  Christians,  ti-om  tlie  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  were  accustomed  to  vibit  that  country  which 
the  Almighty  had-  selected  as  the  inheritance  of  his 
favored  people,  and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had  accon>- 
,plished  the  R(idem|)tion  of  Mankind  ;  and  the  merit 
of  these  pilgrimages  was  enhanced  by  the  exj)ence, 
fatigue  and  danger  of  the  journey.  The  ardor  for  the 
performance  of  the  voyage  was  iittreased  by  a  prevail- 
ing !)elicf,  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eleveiith  century,  that  the  thousand  years  menti- 
oned by  St.  John,  in  his  Revelations,  were  accomplish- 
ed, and  that  tj^^g  aid  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  Man- 
kind  were  sc-izedwith  terror;  many  al)and(>ncd  their 
friends  and  fittp.ilics  and  hurried  to  the  Holy  Land, 
'■where  they  imagined  that- Christ  would  quickly  a])j)ea:r 
to  judge  the  world.  Whilst  the  Caliphs  possessed  Pa- 
lestine, the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusakm  vfas  encou- 
raged ;  but  the  Turks  ha\'iiig  ct)nqucrcd  Syria  a!)out  the* 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Holy  Travellers 
vere  exposed  to  vexatimis  outrages.  'These  interrup- 
tions filled  Europevvith  alarm  and  indignation:  Every 
person  who  returned  from  Palestine  magnified  the  dan- 
ger, and  exaggerated  the  ciuelties  of  the  Turks.  Tire 
nunds  of  men  Ijeing  thus  prcparcdfor  the  euterprize, 
a  monk  called  Pater  the  Hermit  went  from  province  to 
pr(;viace,  preaching  up  a  crusade  against  the  Infidels. 
The  zeal  of  the  Hermit  proved  contagious ;  Europe 
spvuJ^  to  arms  as  if  at  ilie  voice  cf  Heaven,  and  the 
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pKrenzy  lasted  for  two  centuries,  with  various  success, . 
and  aa  eventual  failure  in  the  object.  But  these  expe- 
ditions gave  rise  to  new  and  moi-e  enlightened  ideas  in- 
the  minds  of  the  adventurers,  many  of  whom,  returning 
home  at  different  periods,  carried  hack  with  them  the 
icience  and  the  arts  of  the  east,  which  tended  to  dispel 
the  gloom  and  barbarism  of  the  European  kingdons. 
The  nobles  who  assumed  the  cross  and  l>ound  themselves 
to  march  to  the  Holy  I^and,  required  great  sums  of 
money  to  defray  their  expences.  Thefcudal  system 
\fas  re- m^naiit  to  taxation^and  the  great  lords  were 
compelled  to  sell  their  es^tates  to  equip  themselves. 
The  leading  monarchs  of  the  west,  who  did  not  en.gage 
in  the  lirst  crusade,  were  thus  enabled,  to  enlarge  theif 
territories  by  purchase — and  many  of  the  nobles  falling 
in  battle  without  issue,  their  fiefs  rev^erted  to  the 
crown  ;  so  that  the  latter  gradually  extending  its  influ- 
ence, began  to  predominate  and  to  attain  a  strength 
which  repressed  the  aspinng  spirit  of  the  Barons.  The 
absence  of  many  potent  vassals  left  the  king^ly  prerog-.v- 
tive  more  free  to  exercise  itself ;  whilst  the  Church, 
interposing  its  authority  to  preserve  peace  in  the  posses- 
sions of  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  its  service, . 
a  wider  field  was  opened  for  tVie  regular  and  peaceable 
administration  of  justice. . 

Another  circumstance  contributed  to  the  amelioration 
of  government.  The  armies  which  had  proceeded  in  the 
first  instance,  overland,  by  way  of  Constantinople,  to  the 
Holy  Land,  found  so  many  obstacles  in  their  march  thro' 
Germav.y  and  Hiingary,  that  they  determined  to  go  by 
sea..  The  transports  on  wii^ch  liiey  embarked,  were-- 
furnis]ie<l  by  Venice,  Cienoa,  and  Pisa  ;  and  the  sums 
paid'^for  freight  alone  were  immcn.se  :  they  were,  how- 
ever-, nothing  in  com])arison  to  the  profit)  den\ed  from 
tlie  privileges  which  the  adventurers  secured  to  those 
states  in  the  countries  they  invaded.  These  cities  be- 
came thus  em'iched  ;  and  growing  powerful,  they  soon 
usurped,  where  they-  could  not  purchase,  immunities 
v/hioh  led  to  indcpei'.deuco  <iixd sovereignty,  diifuLccVali 


around  them  sentiments  of  libert}^  and  promoted  n  chrt^J 
bination  of  free  cities  against  the  jurisdiction  of  kings 
and  nobles.  What  more  immediately  effected  this  re- 
sult, was  the  forming  of  cities  into  communities,  corpo- 
rations, or  bodies  politic :  And  so  rapidly  did  these  cor- 
porations grow  in  wealth  and  power,  that  in  a  \cry  lit- 
tle tim^,  instead  of  depending  upon  superior  lords  for 
protection,  (as  was  the  case  in  the  ea-rly  stages  of  poii- 
tical  regeneration,)  they  compelled  the  lords  to  blend 
t!ieir  interests  with  the  free  cities,  and  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year  to  transfer  the  place  of  their  residence  from 
their  isolated  castles  into  t'le  bosom  of  some  flourishmg 
town  or  city,  as  an  evidence  of  siibm.isslon  to  the  control- 
ling, influence  of  the  latter.  What  tlnis  arose  from  the 
crusades,  and  the  profits  of  commerce  and  enterprize  in 
the  Italian  states,  was  soon  adopted  by  sagacious  mon- 
archs,  and  particularly  in  France  by  Louis  le  Gros, 
who,  first  extended  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privileges 
on  the  towns  situated-  wrtkin  1>^  own  domaine;  T-hese 
privileges  were  called  Charters  of  Cojnmiwity ^  by  which 
the  inhabitants  were  enfranchised,  all  marks  of  servi- 
tude abolished,  and  corporations  or  bodies  politic  forn)- 
ed,  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and  magistrates  of 
their  own  nomination.  The  great  barons  soon  imitated 
t1ie  example  of  the  monarch;  and  made  sale,  to  towns 
within  tlieir  territories,  of  these  charters  of  liberty. 
Much  abrjut  the  same  tim.e  the  gre-at' cities  in  <7ermanvt 
began  to  acquire  like  immunities^  the  practice  spread 
quickly  over  Eurojie,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  all  tht   other  feudal  kingdon'.s. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  having  thus  secured  their 
freedom,  made  rai>id  advances-in  acquiring  civil  liberly 
and  political  power.  According  ton  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  feudal  system,  no  freeman  could  be  subject- 
ed to  new  laws  or  taxes  except  by  his  own  C(jnsi'ut ; 
and  inconsequence  of  this  :iie  vassal  of  every  baron  was 
called  to  his  court,  in  which  they  established  by  mutual 
consent,  such  regulations  as  v\'erc  useful,  and  granted 
the  iuiperior  suQh    suppliers   as  were  necessiury.      The 
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fi»ce  cities,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  effected  tlie 
enjoyment  of  a  similar  privelege  ;  and  the  great  ccun- 
cil  of  each  nation,  whether  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  a  parliament,  a' diet,  the  cortes,  or  the  states-general, 
and  which  was  at  first  composed  of  such  harons  and 
dignified  ecclesiastics  as  held  immediately  of  the  crown, 
at  lengvh  saw  the  free  towns  exercising  a  dscisivxi  voice 
in  enacting  public  laws  and  granting  national  subsidies. 
The  barons  who  took  arms  against  Henry  III,  in  Eng- 
land, A.  D.  1265,  first  summoned  representatives  from 
the  boroughs  to.  attend  Parliament.  Pliilip  the  Fair,  in 
France,  introduced  into  the  States  Gencial  the  Deputies 
of  sucl\  towns  as  had  been  formed  into  communities.  In 
Germany  the  Imperial  cities  effected  the  privilege  A. 
D.  1293,  of  formhig  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet  of  the 
empire. 

The  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities,  was 
scon  followed  by  the  liberation  ofthose  of  the  country, 
either  by  the  grant  of  the  sovereign  oj-  the  manumis- 
si-on  of  the  nobles  ;  for,  during  the  rigor  of  feudal  govern- 
ment, the  great  body  of  the  lower  people  was  reduced  to 
servitude.  l[^uKury  favored  this  emancipation  ;  fc,v  as 
it  encreased,  the  great  lords  of  the  soil  were  easily  indu- 
ced, fcr  money,  to  enfranchise  tiieir  slaves.  The  pi'o- 
gress  of  liberty  was  advaniageous  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity, which  found  a  counterbalance  to  the  arrogance  of 
the  nobles  in  the  rising  spirit  of  ttie  people.  Law  be- 
gan to  predominate,  literature  to  revive,  regular  govern- 
ment to  prevail,  ])opulalion  tchicreaie,  anutiaiiqv.ility  to 
iT-ign.  This,  however,  v,  as  -  eifected  by  degrees:  the 
first  considerable  step  towards  establishing  an  eq-rJ  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  was  the  abolishment  of  the  rig-it 
which  individuals  claimed  of  waging  war  witii  each 
other  in  their  own  name  and  by  tlieir  own  authority  : 
another  cc^nsiderable  step  was  the  prohibition  of  the  form 
of  trial  by  judicial  combrt  ;  a  third  step  was  the  autho- 
risation of  tlie  right  of  app.al  from  the  courts  of  ihe  ba- 
rons to  tliose  of  the  kin .,  and  subjectiiig  the  decisions 
.vf  the  former  to  tlie  review  of  the   latter.     The  fcnus 
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and  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  considered  in  relation  to 
tlie  rights  and  property  of  individuals,  are  supposed  to 
have  contributed  not  a  little  -towards  improvement  in  ju- 
risprudence ;  as  did  also  the  revival  of  the  knowledge 
and  study  of  tlie  Roman  law,  a  copy  of  the  Pandects 
of  Justitiian  having  been  accidentally  diiicovered  in  Italy 
towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  spirit 
of  chivalry  had,  likewise  a  v«ry  serious  influence  in 
refining  the  manners  of  the  European  nations.  ■Valor, 
humanity,  courtesy,  justice,  and  honor,  were  the  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  chivalry  ;  and  its  object  was  to 
check  the  insolence  of  ovei'grown  oppressors  ;  to  rescue 
the  helpless  from  captivity;  to  protect,  or  to  avengo 
v/omen,  orphans,  «ind  eccle.-^iastics,  who  could  not  bear 
arms  in  their  own  defence  ;  to  redress  wrongsand  remove 
-grievances.  Religion  being  mingled  with  the  enterpri/e 
of  chivalry,  the  gallantry  of 'knighthood  tempered  the 
"feelings  of  the  nobles  to  atone  of  hunuinity,  war  became 
less  ferocious.;  and  the  haughty  lords,  who  had  been 
the  terror  of  their  kings  -md  the  scourge  of  their 
vassals  and  slaves,  yjelded  by  degrees  to  the  em])iKe 
-of  general  civil  institdtions  and  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  sjjirit  of  chivalry  broke  out 
into  romantic  excesses-;  but  the  benefits  it  has  con- 
ferred upon  mankind  far  outweigh  the  evils  it  produ- 
ced, and  'Compel  us  to  recollect  it  v^'ith  veneration. 

The  progress  of  science  and  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
had  considerable  eflect  in  changing  the  mariners  cftlve 
.European  nations,  and  introducing  tl.at  civility  and  re- 
finement by  which  they  arc  at  present  di.stinguished  : 
And  commerce,  in  a  most  astonishing  degree,  promotx^d 
the  establishment  of  ordcv,  equal  laws,  and  benevo- 
lence. The  reader  who  is. excited  to  pursue  this  sul> 
jcct  in  a  more  copious  strain,  may  be  amply  gratified 
-by  perusing  the  first  vdumeof  Ilobertson's  History  of 
Ihe  Reign  of  Charles  V. 

■V.»o 
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LETl'ER  XVIir. 

£'ormalio7iofihe  Kingdotns  and  States  of  A'fodem  £^V 
rofie^  after  the  Fall  of  the  'Roman  Emfiirc. 

FRANCE. 

THE  History  of  France,  taken  from  its  origin,  comprcr 
hcTuls  a  period  of  nearly  1400  years,  during  which 
it  was  governed  by  three  families;  the  Merovingian,  the 
Carlox  ingian,  aj^d  the  Capetian.  The  commencemeirt 
^f  the  monarchy,  however,  is  involved  in  much  obscuri- 
ty ;  and  when  or  how  the  French  established  themselves 
in  Gaul  ^  Whether  it  v^^as  under  Clovis  or  a  long; 
time  before  him  ?  Whether  this  prince  and  hii  prede* 
cessoi-s  were  real  kings  or  merely  enterprizing  chief- 
tains? Whether  they  rendered  themselves  masters  of 
Qaul  by  a  sudden  irruption  and  solely  by  the  force  ot- 
arms,  or -by  artful  negociations  and  a  refined  policy? 
W  heth-er  the  thront-  was  hereditary  or  elective  t  Whe- 
ther thc'^Gauls  were  reduced  to  servitude  or  otherwise? 
Whether  the  Franks  lived  upon  a  plan  of_^  democratic 
equality,  or  recognized  an  aristocratical  pre-eminence  ? 
All  these  are  questions  of  difficult  solution,  and  can  on- 
ly be  answered  by  ingeaious  theories  and  -vague  conjec- 
tures. 

The  Merovingian    race   gave    twenty-two  kings    t» 

France,  and-cndured  331  years. Pharamond  was  the 

first  of  this  house;  and  Childtric  III,  was  the  last: 
Merovius  gave  his  name  ♦'o  the  d)'Rasty ;  andClovis  was 
the  hero  of  it.  The  ci'own  was  at  that  time  divided  a- 
mongalTthe  brothers*;  audit  was  this  partition  that  le^ 
to  the  destruction  of  the  race^  and  renders  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  trace  the  history  of  its  reign.  There  were 
three  remarkable  divisions  :  the  first  was  that  of  the 
jchildren  of  Clovis,  who  were  four  in  number:  after  a 
great  many  conflicts  and  crimes,  Clotaii'e  I.  rejiiaiiieii 
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sole  master,  and  reur.itcd  the  tusjointcd  monarcViy.     At 
his  death  a  new    partition    took  place  among  his  four 
children,  new   troubles  broke   out,   and  new    atrocities 
were   committed  :     Clotairc  II,  his  grand  son,  acquired 
the  sovereignty,  and  again  united  the  French  territory. 
But  under  his  two    grand  children  a  third    division  was 
.  effected,  into  Au^rasia,  or  Eastern  France  ;  and  Nens- 
tria,    or  Western  France.     TheHne  of  Austrasian  kings 
-first  became  extinct ;  and  Pepm  Hcristal,  mayor  of  the 
palace,  an  office  Avhich  had  usurped  all    authority,  not 
only  would  not  permit  the  kings  of  Neu-stria  to  succeed 
to  the  vacant  throne,  but  compelled  the  Neustrian  so- 
vereigns to  receite  him  as  mayor  ;  and  from  that  .mo- 
-nnent  the   Merovingian  dynasty    was  lost.     These    two 
<:hief  magistracies  of  state,  the    royalty   and   tlie  may- 
oralty, were  hereditary;  and  ic  happeiied  that  the  race 
of  mayors  were  a  succession  of  great  men,  whilst  that  of 
the  kings  furnished  in  general   none  but  men  of  incapa- 
city; so  that  it  necessarily  resulted  that  the  mayors  were 
every    thing   and  that   the  kings   were  nothing.     Pc])in 
soon  discarded  the  phantom  of  royalty  which    had  only 
preserv-ed  the  appearance   of  powc-r  by  his  permission, 
and  mounted  the  throne  himself.     The  first   division  of 
the  French  monarchy  is  remarkable  because  it  furnish- 
■es  the  first  example  of  the  Salique  l.aiv^  by  which  fe- 
males  are    deprived   of  the  right  of  inheritance  to  the 
crown;  tiie  secojj<.l,  by  Brunehaut  and  Frcdegonda,  two 
queens,  celebrated  by  the  crimes  of  which  tiiey  were  ei- 
ther  the  authors  or  the  objects  ;  tlie  third  and   last,  be- 
cause it    prepared  and   consummated  the  usurpation  of 
the  throne  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace. 

The  Carlovingian  race  endured  for  236  years  and 
gave  eleven  kings  to  France:  Of  these  Pepin-le-Bref 
was  the  first  ;  iiouis  V.  the  last  ;  Charlemagne  gave 
it  name,  and  was  the  hero  of  it.  Charlemagne  widch 
extended  the  Frencli  frontiers,  and  founded  the  second 
empire  of  the  west,  comprehending  F' ranee,  Germany, 
.ajid  almost  all  Italy.  The  crown  was  divided  again  un- 
der this  dynasty  ;  and  the  division  -was  succeeded  by  the 
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«ime  rai'.vous  consequences  to  the  race.  The  snn  of 
Charlemagne  had  tliree  children,  %vho  reiened  in  Italy, 
in  France,  and  in  Germanr  :  Each  of  the  brothers  had 
several  fiffspring,  wliich  produced  as  many  subdivisions 
of  territory.  Ail  the-  divisions,  the  wars  to  which  they 
g:ave  rise,  and  the  crimes  caused  by  these  conflicts, 
occupy  a  space  of  two  or  three  generations.  At  last 
Charles  le-gros,  the  great  grandson  of  Charlemagne,- 
I'Cunited,  by  inheritance  or  usurpation,  upon  his  ©wn 
head  all  tlie  estates  of  his  grandfather  ;  but  he  had  nei- 
ther his  strength  nor  his  genius. — Charles  was  deposed', 
his  throne  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  separate  states 
■were  foraged  from  the  fragments.  Thus  the  fate  of  the 
Carlovingians  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Merovingians; 
differing,  however,  in  this,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty  was  not  atten  ded  by  a  revolution 
in  the  state,  whereas  the  depression  of  the  Carlovingian 
race  v/as  followed  by  anarchy  and  a  kind  of  relaxed 
feudality.  The  French  monarchy  became  nothtng 
more  than  a  tumultuous  confederacy,  which  maintained 
merely  tiie  appearances  of  royalty.  The  Carlovuigians 
having  been  degraded,  and  incapable  thenceforward 
of  enforcing  obedience  or  of  affording  protection,  display- 
ed nothing  but  rights  without  power  and  titles  without 
talents.  They  necessarily  disappeared  before  the  most 
powerful  and  most  able  of  their  vassals.  This  was 
Hugues  Capet,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  third  dy- 
nasty of   French  monarch s,  or  Capetian  race. 

The  royal  house  of  Hugues  Capet,  in  the  direct  line,- 
gave  seventeen  kings  to  France  ;  the  branch  of  Valois 
gave  thirteen  kings;  and  that  of  Bourijon  several :  of 
tliese  th.rce  branches  of  the  Capetian  race,  the  direct 
one  had  the  honor  of  commencing  the  re-establishmenc 
of  order,  by  laying  the  foundations  of  new  institutions  and 
new  customs,  and  becoming  as  it  were,  the  cradle  of 
French  public  and  constitutional  law,  the  old  ]jnnciples 
having  been  overturned  in  the  turbulence  of  the  times 
accruing  from  the  feeijleness  and  downfall  of  the  Car- 
lo \- in  <r:.i:;    r;ice»       The  brar,ch    of  Valois  presents  tlit: 
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most  active  imd  tumiiltiunis  scenes  in  Frerch  histwy:. 
Whilst  the  Bnurrtou  branch  is  in  general  ceiei>rattd  for 
the  mildness  cf  its  princes,  and  llieir  great  valor.  It  has 
iiirnished  many  extraovcVriin-y  conuiianders  and  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  kings  of  the  monarchy,  Henry-  LV. 
t)f  whom  the  French  never  speak  without  afitoiion  ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  uhom  they  always  mention  with  admi- 
yation.  But  the  branCvh  of  Bourbon  will  be  no  less  cele- 
brated hereafter  by  the  terrible  and  famous  Revoluti- 
on of  which  it  was  tlie  victim.  This  house,  the  most 
»*icient  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  most  powerfid  and 
Bumerous,  which  could  reckon  many  centuries  of  brilli- 
ant existence,  and  of  happy  and  constant  fortune  ;  vic- 
torious over  its  enemies,  ti  iumphant  over  its  rivals,  oc- 
cupying many  thrones,  covered  with  glory  and  full  of 
lienors,  w^as  destined  to  give  to  the  earth,  in  the  person 
of  its  chief,  a  great  and  terrific  example  of  the  fragili- 
ty of  human  grandeur..  A  frightful  chasm  opened  all  at 
once  beneath  the  fset  v'>f  Louis  XVI.  which  irresistibly  en- 
§ulphedhim  ;  himself,  hi^  throne,  liis  power,  and  his  fa- 
iiiily ! 

There  were  six  ancient  grand  lay  peerages  rf  Fi-anco. 
l.The  duchy  of  Burgundy,  extinct  in  3  361,  and  the  coun- 
try finally  reunited  by  Louis  XL  2.  The  duchy  of  Gu- 
^nnc  or  Aquitaine,  extinct  and  finally  reunited  by  Charles 
VIL  5.  The  duchy  of  Normandy,  reunited  by  the  for- 
feiture of  John^sans-Terre,  under  Philip-Augustus.  4- 
The  county  of  IVmlouse,  extinct  and  reunited  by  inheri- 
tance under  Philip-le-Hardi.  5.  The  county  of  Cham- 
pagne, extinct  and  reunited  by  marriage  under  Philij)- 
le-Bel.  6.  The  county  of  Flanders,  freed  from  vassalage 
by  P>ancis  I.  in  fnvorof  Charles  \.  at  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid, in  1526,  The  origin  of  tliese^  peer<»ges  is  quite 
uncertain,  and  has  given  rise   to  \arions  conjectures. 

The  wars  (f  the  French  during  the  dynasty  of  Hugues 
Capet,  may  be  classed  as  follow:  1.' The  Crusades, 
from  1(.96  to  3  270.  Their  causes  were  the  ardent  im- 
aginations of  tlic  nobilit}-,  the  adventurous  courage  anf| 
religious  zeal  of  the  timcsj  tlie  policy  ct'the.  ^.opes,  and 


.  extraordinaiy  men  distinguish  these  two  centuries  of 
French  history,  which  also  gave  birth  to  many  celebrat- 
ed treaties,  namely,  those  of  Madrid,  Cambray,  Crespy, 
.Chateau-Cambresis,  Vervins,  Westphalia,  Pyrenees, 
Ninieguenf  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  &c.  6cc.  4.  The  wars  of 
Italy,  which  lasted  for  about  sixty  years. — The  causes 
of  th^se  wars  were,  first,  the  gift  of  the  last  prince  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  to  Louis  XI.  of  his  claims  upon  Naples 
and  Sicily;  secondly,  the  claims  of  Louis  XIL  and 
Francis  L  to  the  Ducliy  of  Milan.  These  wars  were 
likewise  productive  of  celebrated  battles,  in  which  ma- 
ny greatcaptains  figured.  The  success  of  the  French  was 
various,  and  the  vicissitude  of  fortune  was  so  rapid  that 
it  gave  rise  to  an  opinion,  for  a  long  time  entertained 
in  France,  that  they  could  easily  invade  Italy,  but 
could  never  preserve  their  con:iuests  there.  5.  The 
civil  wars  under  John  and  Charles  V.  wliich  embrace 
an  epocii x)f  about  ten  years:  These  wars  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  John,  the  wick- 
edness of  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  villainies  of  Marcel  and  of  Le  Coq,  wlui 
caused  revolts  at  Paris.  6.  The  civil  wars  under 
Charles  VI.  which  were  produced  by  a  fatal  concu*-- 
rence  of  characters  and  circumstances;  the  insanity  of 
the  king,  the  perversity  of  Isabella  his  wife,  the  depra- 
vity of  his  brother  J;he  duke  of  Orleans,  the  vvickedness 
of  his  cousin  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  non-age 
of  his  son  the  Dauphin.  These  wars  endured  for  twen- 
ty years,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  factions  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Armagnac.  7.  The  troubles  and  wars  of 
Religion,  which  endured  upwards  of  a  century :  Th« 
causes  were  the  malady  of  the  times,  produced  by  the 
Reformation  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  seconded  by  thtj 
love  of  novelty  in  the  people,  the  ambition  of  the  Gran- 
dees, and  the  vices  and  incapacity  of  the  Sovereigns. — 
These  wars  include  those  of  the  League,  so  remarka- 
ble for  diabolical  policy  and  enormous  crimes.  8.  The 
troubles  of  the  Fronde,  which  continued  for  about  five 
years.     These   troubles  are  now    regardeti    avs  nothing; 
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.CCS  were-  the  loss  to  Europe  of  two  niillioHS  of  men  and 
of  two  hundred  millions  of  money,  tlie  impoverishment 
of  tlie  nt-bility,  th.e  encroachment  of  the  royal  authority, 

,  tlie  freedom  of  the  commons,  some  sparks  of  knowledge 
and  arts  brought  from' Constantinople,  the  institution  of 
the  knights  of  Malta,  of  the  knights  Templars,  and  rf 
the  Teutonic  Order.     2.  The  wars  with  England,  which 

.endured  nearly  400  years.  The  causes  wei'e,  the  con- 
quest  of  England    l)y  William  the  Norman,  who    was 

'a  vassal  of  the  king  of  France  :  .This  furnished  the  first 
subject  of  ]iostilitie«.  The  mariinge  of  Eleonora  of  Gui- 
enne  with  Henry  II.  (of  England,)  to  whom  she  brougltt 
many  provinces,  increased  the  disputes  between  the  two 

; crowns.  The  pretensions  of  Edward  III-  to  the  crown 
Cif  France,  of  which  he  took  the  arms  and  the  title,  em- 

^bittered  the.  contest  and  rendered  these  wars  almost 
interminable.  ,The  consequences  have  Iieen  the  terri- 
torial ^growth  of  the  French  kingdom,  or.e  of  the  causes 
!  f  the  absolute  power  of  its  sovereigns  and  of  the  de- 
cline of  its  great  Vassals  ;  a  revolution  in  political  views, 
iind  a  rivalry  between  the  two  nations  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  sii>ce.  3.  The' wars  with  Austria,  which  en- 

.  dured  for  more  than  ,200  years.  The  cause  ( f  these 
-\vars  was  the  immense  acquisitions  which  the  house  of 
Austria  suddenly  (btair.ed,  by  wliich  many  points  of  con- 
tact arose  between  her  and  France;  first,  there  was 
the  acquisition  of  the  Low  countries  and  of  Franciie-- 

'  "Comptc  by  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  the  heiress 

,()f  Burgundy ;  secondly,  the  acquisition  of  Spain,  Naples 
and  Sicily,  by  the  mun-ij^ge  of,Philip-le-hcau  with  Jean- 
ne-la-Folle,  heiress  of  those  countries  ;  And  thirdly,  the 
nomination  of  Charles  V.  to  the  En\])irc  in  preference  to 
Francis  I.  his  rival.  The  principal  e^■ents  of  these  wars 
were,  for  the  firs't  centv>ry  of  th.eir  continuance,  in  fav(  r 
of  Austria,  who  enjoyed  a  decided  advantage  in  politics 
inidarms;  in  the  following  century,  cii  the  contrary, 
■France  exh.ibitecl  a  great  superiority  in  tlie  cabinet  and 
t4te  field.     A  grcJ'.t  many  brilliant  conrb<it«,    and  ma^y 


jrtore-than  the  farce  to  the  tragedy  of  the  League.  Car- 
dinal de  Retz  has  given  a  very  ccpions  account  of  them 
in  his  Memoirs  ;  having  been  liimself  a  principal  actor  in 
thera.  They  are  distinguished  by  party  squabbles  &  coji- 
ternptible  iatrigues,  instigated  by  a  medley  of  the  pas- 
sions of  love,  ani&ition,  and  avarice.  The  conflicts  Avhich 
they  occasioned,  however,  brought  into  view  many  cf 
those  briiliant  talents  which. afterwards  adorned  tlie  fine 
times  of  Louis  XIV. 

From  Hugues  Capet  to  Louis  XVL  there  occurretl 
five  examples  ofthe  Salique  Larj,  or  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  crown  :  l.lhat  (^f  the  daiiglUer  of  Louis  X.- 
le-Hutin,  Vv-ho  married  the  count  d'Evreux:  2,  The 
daugh.ters  of  Philip-ie-Long,  cf  whom  the  eldest  esp^ous- 
ed  the  Uuke  of  Burgundy;  3.  Tlie  daughter  cf  Charle.^- 
le-Bel,  married  to  the  Duko  of  Orleans.  4.The  daugh- 
ters of  Louis  XIL  ofAvhom  tiie  eldest  was  married  to 
.  Francis  L  5.  The  daughters  cf  Henry  IL  of  whcj^i 
the  eldest  espoused  Philp  IL 

Of  mincrjiios  and  regencies  there  have  been  ten  :  L 
Of  Philip  L  at  eight  years,  under  his  ui-.cle  the  count  of 
Flanders:  2,  Philip-Augustus,  at  fifteen  years,  under 
the  count  cf  Flanders,  bis  uncle:  3.  Saint  Louis,  at  12 
years, Jn^er  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile:  4.  John  J. 
at  his  birth,  under  Philip-le-long,  his  uncle: .  5.  Charles 
VL  at  twelve  years,  th.e  regency  disputed  by  hi-s  four 
uncles:  6.  Charles  VIIL  at  thirteen  years,  under  An- 
nede-Beaujeau,  his  sister:  ".  Charles  IX.  at  ten  years, 
under  Ills  mother,  Catherine-de-Medicis  :  8.  LcuisXlIL 
at  nine  years,  under  Maria-de-Medecis,  his  mother:  i), 
Louis  XW.  at  hve  years,  under  his  mother,  Anne  ci 
A'lstria  :  10.  Louis  XV.  at  six  years,  under  his  grand 
uncle,  the  Duks  of  Orleans. 

Of  the  States-General,  during  the  Capetian  race,  (of 
which  the  form,  Vhe  nature,  and  the  authority,  were,  at 
different  periods,  so  very  different,  that  writers  are  much 
divided  upc'U  th.e  subject,)  there  have  been  thirty-three 
held  in  France  under  fifteen  sovereigns:  Under  Philip- 
k-lki   5:    Philip-le-Ltr.g   2  ;.  Philip-de-ViUois.S ;    JoU'i 
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II.  5;  Charles  V.  1  ;  Charles  VI.  3  ;  Charles  VII.  ^; 
Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII.  2  ;  Louis  XII.  and  Francis 
I.  2  ;  Francis  II.  and  Henry  HI.  3  ;  and  under  Louis  XIII. 
and  Louis  XVI.  2. 

In  tlie  year  1789  there  existed  in  France  thirteen 
parliaments,  namely  :  1.  That  of  Paris,  rendered  seden- 
tary by  Philip-le-Bel  in  1.303:  2.  Of  Toulouse,  rendered 
.sedentary  by  Charles  VII.  in  1443:  3.  Of  Rouen,  by 
Francis  i.  in  1515:  4.  Of  Besangon,  finally  established 
by  Louis  XIV.  ill  16Z4:  5.  Of  Grenoble,  rendered  seden- 
tary by  Charles  VII.  in  1453:  6.  Of  Bordeaux,  render- 
ed sedentary  by  Louis  XI.  in  1462  :  7.  Of  Dijon,  render- 
ed sedentary  by  Charles  VIII.  in  1494  :  S.  Of  Aix,  es- 
tablished by  Louis  XII.  in  1501 :  9.  Of  Rennes,  estai)hsh- 
cd  by  Henry  II.  in  1553:  10.  Of  Pau,  established  by 
Louis  XIII.  in  3  620:  11.  Of  Met;:,  estab-lished  by  Louis 
Xlil.  in  1634:  12.  Of  Douai,. established  by  Louis  XIV 
in  1686:  13.  Of  Nancv,  established  bv  Louis  XVI.  in 
1777. 

The  States-General  of  France  -were  assemblies  of 
tlie  three  States  or  orders  of  the  kingdom,  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  people.  They  used  to  be  called 
together  Ijy  tlie  king  upon  the  most  important*  i^ffairs  of 
^tJttc.  This-l)ody  is  supj^osed  to  have  met  for  tlie  first 
lime  in  424,  in  the  reign  ot'Pharamond,  when  they  con- 
firmed the  SaliQue'dauK  The,  Parliaments  claimed  the 
poweis  of  the  States-General;  whicii  the  crown  denied, 
regarding  them  as  mere  courts  of  Justice,  which  occasioii- 
ed  great  contests  between  the  throne  and  these  bodies. 
The  convocation  of  the  States-General  under  Louis 
XVI.  was  the  immedi.ite  cause  of  his  downfall:  UnabU 
to  control  that  tumultuous  assen\bly,  (the  crrwn  having 
lost  itsinfluei\ce  by  its  vices  and  effeminacy,)  he  became 
the  victim  of  it. 

In  the  ye.n-  1789  there  also  existed  in  France  thirty- 
eight  ducal  peerages,  created  at  different  periods  of  time, 
from  1572  to  1788,  and  enjoyed  by  leading  families,  with 
estates  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  These 
high  dignities,  at  first  Uie  reward  of  merit,  became  hC 
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last  the  mere  attributes  of  a  corrupted  nohilitv,  which 
the  storms  of  the  French  revohition  annihilated  in  an  in- 
stant.    Most  of  these  distinguished  families  have  fallen' 
beneath  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine,  been  impoverished, 
beconve  fugitives,  or  worse. 

Of  the  provinces  of  France,  Picardy,  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  Orleanois,  were  the  original  domains  of  the  crown 
under    Hugues   Capet;  Berry    was    purchased  by   tlie 
crown  under  Philip  I.     Touraine  accrued  to  it  by  confis- 
cation under  Philip-Aug.ustus,  asdid  Normandy  by  con- 
fiscation and  conquest  under  the  same  Prince  ,-  Langue- 
doc  was  unitsd  by  inheritance  under  Philip  the  Hardy  ; 
Chanipagne  by  marriage  under  Philip-le-Bel ;   Lyonois 
was  acquired  by  the  stuTie  ]irince  ;  Dauphiny-  was  united 
to  the  crown  by  donation  under  Philip 'de  Valois-^'.Po- 
itou,  Aunis,  Limousin,  and  Saintonge,  by  conquest  un+- 
der  Charles  V.   Guienne  and    part  of  Gascony  by  con- 
quest under  Charles  VII.  Maine,  Anjou,.  and  Provence 
by    inheritance   under  Louis  XI.   and  Burgundy  by  re- 
version  under  the  sam^  prince  ;  Bretagne  by  marriage 
and  treaty  under  Francis  1.  and  Marche,  Bourbonois,  and 
Auvergne,     by    confiscation    under    tlie  same    prince  ; 
Beam,  part  of  Gascony,  and  Fcix,  were  the  patriniony 
cf  Henry  IV.  Artois,  Alsace,  and  Roussillon.  wer^,  link- 
ed by  conquest  under  Louis  X<IIL.  Franch'e-C6mt&  and! 
French  Flanders,  by  conquest   under  Louis    XIV.  and 
Nivernois  by  the  extinction  of  the  feudal  system  under 
the  same  prince  ;  Iv:>rraine  and  Corsica,  by  cession  and 
treaty   under  Louis  XV.     [The  pro\incial  names  have 
been  merged  in  those  of  Departments,   which  are  desig- 
nated by  geographical  appellations,  and  have  continued 
to  increase  in  number  with  the    extension  of  the  Em- 
pire.] 

Thus  stood  the  kingdom  of  France  previously  to  the 
late  Revokition,  the  causes  and  tiie  events  of  which  can 
only  be  truly  ^related  when  tlie  ])assions  of  the  present 
itineration  have  ceased  and  the  jud.i;ment  of  posterity 
has  commenced.  In  1801  the  treaty  of  Luneville  termi- 
imted  tliC  Gcntiuental  war  t?  which  that  Revolulion  guvQ, 
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birth :  i)y  this  trc?ty  France  acquired  an  acknowl- 
edged right  to  the  Low  countries,  to  a  portion  of  Ger- 
many on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  to  Porcntruy  ; 
to  Avignon,  which  was  ceded  by  the  Pope  ;  and  to  Sa- 
voy and  Nice.  Subsequent  to  that  treaty  Piedmont 
and  Liguria  have  been  added  to  the-  monarchy.  In 
1802  the  treaty  of  Amiens  terminated  the  maritime 
Avar  occasioned  by  the  revolution.  In  1805  the  treaty 
ofPresbourg  alone  saved  the  house  of  Austria,  after  the 
famous  battle  of  Austerlhs.  In  ISOr  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
terminated  the  campaitjn  of  that  year  against  Prussia, 
diminished  the  Prussian  territory  one  half  ;.augmented 
that  of  Saxony  to  double  its  former  extent,  and  elevat- 
ed it  to  the  royal  dignity-;  reinforcea  the  new  federative 
system  with  the  monarchy  of  Westphalia^  and  puslied  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the  Kiernen. 

The  American  reader,  to  obtain  a  pretty  accurate  nn- 
tion  of  tliis  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  may  suppose- 
the  present  French  emperor  to  be  the  President  of  Unit- 
ed Europe,  and  he  Aviil  not  be  much  in  error.  The 
Balance  of  Povjer^  which  existed  before  the  French 
Revolution,  v/as  a  system  such  as  we  may  suppose  these 
fttutes  would  be  without  a  General  Government,  in  which 
the  chief  object  was  to  prevent  any  one  state  rising  to  a 
preponderacy  :  hence,  under  that  system  the  continent 
of  Eur()[Xi  was  a  scene  of  wars  undertaken  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Balance  of  Pov/er,  and  of  negociations 
to  adjust  it.  Naj)oleon,  in  framing  the  federative  sys- 
tem, Hiakes  France  the  head  of  the  confeckration  and 
himself  the  Chief.  It  is  upon  this  plan  that  Bonaparte 
attempts  to  regulate  the  commercial  code  of  the  Europe- 
an continent,  us  the  government  of  the  United  States  re- 
gulates tlie  trade  of  the  se^^eral  states  that  compose  the 
union  ;  wiJi  this  material  difference,  however,  that  in  Eu- 
!-ope,  the  head  of  the  confederacy  is  imperial,  all  the 
branches  nioi.archal,  and  the  system  entirely  the  result 
of  fijrce  ;  wiiilst  in  Anserica  the  head  and  members  of  the 
cc^nfudcratijn  are  rei)ublican,  and  the  svsfe'm  r)fthe  ge- 
neral govcr:.;ucnt  Wvz  result  tl  -x  cc3;ititi-.?'  ••  \^.h>"^'-'V 
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■adopted  andiTiaintained  by  all  the  States  of  ti.c  Union. 

It  would  be  premature  to  enumerate  th^e  component 
])art^  of  the  present  French  enipire,  for  it  is  still  liable 
to  the  changes  which  the  prevailing  war  must  eventually 
produce.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  French  Hcvolutiou 
whicii  terminated  the  Capetian  race  broke  out  in  1789, 
that  it  lasted  with  great  turbulence  and  much  vicissitude 
till  1799,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  chosen  first  con- 
sul;  that  the  same  man  was,  in  1804,  crowned  emperor 
of  the  French  by  his  armies  ;  and  that  he  has,  during  the 
•existing  war,  which  commenced  in  1803,  gained  many 
brilliant  victories,  subdued  or  conciliated  all  the  powers  of 
continental  Europe,  except  Spain,  whose  sovereign  and 
family  he. decc^ed  from  Madrid  and  made  prisoners; 
that  he  is  now  employed  in  subjugating  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, (the  royaLfamily  of  the  latter  having  been  com- 
.j>elled  to 'fly  for  I'cfuge  to  Brazil  in  South  America,)  and 
that  the  English,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanir.rds  and 
Portuguese,  are  opposing  to  him  all  the  military  forces 
of  their  respective  countries.  At  the  time  I  am  writing 
'(Oct.  ISll,)  appearances  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  sub- 
jugation  of  the. country  by  the  French. 

The  Emperor  Napojeon  has  instituted  every  thing 
anew:  A  new  criminal  and  xivil  code,  new  titles  of 
nobility,  new  organization  of  the  armies,  of  tlie  finances; 
and  he  propagates  new  ideas  of  sovereignty  and  of  obedi- 
ence. The  forms  of  a  legislative  body  arc  preserved, 
but  his  government  is,, essentially,  a  raiiitcry  despotism. 
Among  other  institutions,  he  has  established  tv/enty- 
two  hereditary  duchies,  twche  whereof-Jire  in  the  Veneti- 
an ountry,  namely,  1.  Dalmatia  ;  2.  Istria  ;  3.  Friuli ;  4. 
Cadore  ;  5.  Belluno;  6.  Concgliano;  7.  Treviso;  S.  Fel- 
tri ;  9.  Bassano ;  10.  Vicenza  ;  11.  Padua;  12.  Rovigo. 
There  are  three  duchies  in  Pai-ma,  six  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  and  on(?'in  Massa-Carrara.  All  these  duchies 
are  endowed  with  domaiiis,  and  one  fifteenth  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  pru\  hices  where  they  are  situated  is  ap- 
propriated to  them. 

Xlie  Historians  ef  France  are,  Gaegory  of  Tours,  wh© 
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left  an  ccclcsjastical  and  prophane  history  from  the  t^sr- 
tablishment  of  Christianity  among  the  Gauls  tothejeai* 
595  ;  his  narrative  is  simple,  credulous,  without  method 
or  order,  and  his  style  is  that  of  his  century:  he  is  con- 
sidered the  father  of  French  history.     Frederegaire,  au- 
thor of  a  Chronicle  (undertaken  by  order  of  Childebrand, 
;i)rother  of  Ch^irles  Martel)  of  a  very  baibarous  style  and 
method,    but    precious   for  its  antiquity.     Marcnlfe,    a 
mionk,  who  left  two  books  of  collections  of  general  and 
.local  acts  of  the  sovereigns  of  France.     Eginhart,  secre- 
tary and  son-hi-law  of  Charlemagne,  the  most  polished 
writer  of  his  time,  has  left  a  detailed  life  o-f  that  prince, 
and    Annals   of  France  from  741  to    829.     Adon,  who 
■wrote  a  universal   chi'onicle   fron»   the  creation    of  the 
w^nrld  to  ^75.     Nithard,  who. has  left  the  history  of  the 
civil  warsof  Louis-le-Dcbonnaire.     Abbon,  who  wrote  in 
Latin  verse  the  relation   of  the    siege  of  Paris    by   the 
Normans.     Keginon,  who  died  in  915,  left  a  Chronicle  of 
his  own  time,  particularly  esteemed  for  that  part  which 
relates  to   CTcrmany.      Ahnoin,    who  wr(.te  a  history  of 
France  in  live  books,  full  of  wonders  a-nd  fables.     Fal- 
bert,  whose  epistles,  wi-itten  in  a  good  style,  throw  much 
light  on    the  events  of   his  own  time:  he  died  in    1028. 
Ville-Hardoui^  has    written  with  modesty  and  candrv 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  French  in  1204.     Jf^- 
inville,  who  wrote  tlie  life  and  reign  of  St.  Loui»>.     Guil- 
lavime  de   Nangis,  w  ho   wrrte  the  life  of  St.  Louis  and 
his  son,  Sc  died  in  1302.     Froissard,  who  left  a  Chronicle 
of  the  priMcii)al  affairs  of    F.urrpe   from    1326  to  1400, 
much  esteemed;  he   was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  histori- 
an.    Munstrclet,   who  continued  tlie  chror.icle  of  Frois^- 
sard,to  J452.     Jean  Juvenaldes  Ursins,  has  left  tlie  his- 
tm-y  of  Charles  VI.  from  1380  to  1422,  and  is  considered 
partial  to  the  Orleans  party,     Philip  de  Commines,  who 
■wrote  meinoirs  ujxii  the  history  of  LcuisXI.  and  Charles 
Vlll.  from  1464  to  1498,  whicli  are  extremely    valued. 
Ciuagin,  a  negociator  and  historian  has  left  a   hi^tory  of 
F]-ance   fr(^m  PUaramond  to  1499.  Paul  En)ile,  wrote   a 
liistorjr  hum  Pharamond  to  Charles  VIIL  whith.,  among 
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many  faults,  has  the  merit  of  clearing  away  the  obscur- 
tiesofthe  early  parts  of  the  French  annals.  The  Du- 
bellays,  commanders  and  negociators,  have  left  the  me- 
moirs of  their  own  times ;  one  died  in  1543,  the  other 
in  1559.  The  Du  Tillets,  one  of  whom  left  a  very- 
learned  chronicle  from  Pharamond  to  1547 ;  the  other 
a  summary  of  the  war  with  the  Albigensis,  Sec.  which  is 
considered  very  precious.  The  Marshal  de  Montlue, 
who  wrote  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  his  commentaries, 
which  Henry  IV.  called  the  Soldier's  Bible.  Belleforest, 
who  wrote  a  general  history  of  France  down  to  1574, 
which  was  continued  by  Gabriel  Chapins  to  1590.  Cas- 
tlenau,  who  died  in  1592,  a  warrior,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  negociator;  he  wrote  memoirs  of  his  negociations, 
which  are  considered  excellent  for  the  history  of  his 
own  times.  Cayet,  who  has  left  historical  documents 
from  1539  to  1604.  Pierre  de  I'Estoile,  known  by 
his  esteemed  Journal  of  Henry  IH.  which  embraces  a  pe- 
riod of  time  from  1574  to  1589  ;  he  has  also  given  the 
journal  of  Henry  IV.  which  has  been  continued  by  an 
nonymous  writer.  Bourdelles,  has  left  memoirs  of  the 
court,  and  private  life  of  Charleg  IX.  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  IV.  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witness.  President 
De  Thou,  who  wrote  in  Latin  the  history  of  his  own  time, 
from  1545  to  1607 :  he  is  considered  among  the  best  of 
the  French  historians.  Mathieu,  historiographer  of 
France  under  Louis  XIII.  whose  works  extend  from 
Francis  I.  to  the  reign  of  -the  prince  under  whom  he 
lived.  D'Aubigne,  who  was  for  a  long  time  beloved  by 
Henry  IV.  but  lost  his  affection  by  an  inflexible  and  sa  • 
tirical  disposition  ;  he  was  the  grand -father  of  Mndame^ 
de  Mahitenon,  and  left  a  universal  history  from  1550  to 
1601.  Da  Vila,  who  wrote  in  Italian,  at  Venice,  a  his* 
tory  of  the  civil  wars  of  France,  from  Henry  II.  to  the 
peace  of  Vervins  in  1598  ;  he  is  an  interesting  writer, 
and  was  patronized  by  Catherine  de  Medecis.  Andre\r 
Duchesne,  has  left,  among  other  performances,  a  pre 
.  cioub  collection  of  all  the  French  historians,  from  the 
P 
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origin  of  the  monarchy  to  Philip  Augustus ;  it  was  con- 
tinued by  his  son  to  the  time  of  Philip-le-Bel.  Sully,  the 
celebrated  friend  of  Henry  IV.  asd  a  great  statesman  ; 
his  memoirs,  arranged  by  the  abbe  de  I'Ecluse,  give,  with 
great  interest,  the  reigns  of  Chas'les  IX.  Henry  III.  ajul 
Henry  TV.  The  Sainte  Marthes,  celebrated  by  their 
genealogical  history  of  the  house  of  France.  Dupleix, 
historiographer  of  France,  wrote  memoirs  of  the  Gauls, 
which  is  much  esteemed  as  an  introduction  to  French  his- 
tory. Perefixe^  who  wrote  the  history  of  Henry  IV.  in  an 
■easy  style.  Goniberville,  who  iias  kft  a  tract  upon  the 
origin  of  th«  French.  Le  Laboureur,  distinguished  by 
his  excellent  edition  of  the  memoirs  of  Castelnau.  The 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  cebrated  by  his  politics  and  memoirs  of 
the  troubles  of  tl^e  Fronde.  Mezerai,  who  has  given  a 
large  history  of  France  in  3  vols,  folio,  and  is  more  dist^- 
inguished  by  the  bulk  than  the  excellence  of  his  wri- 
tings. Vittoris  Siri,  an  Italian  abbe  and  historiographer 
of  France,  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  Mercury  or  history 
of  the  tinges  and  his  memoirs.  Du  Cange,  who  hasieft^ 
among  a  great  number  of  learned  works,  the  history  of 
Constantinople  under  the  French  emperors.  JVIadame 
de  Motteville,  favorite  of  Anne  of  Austria,  has  left  me- 
tnoirs  of  that  princess.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier, 
has  left  some  speculative  memoirs.  FatherAnselm,  has 
left  a  genealogical  and  chronological  history  of  he  house 
of  France  6c  of  thegreat  officers  of  the  crown,  continued 
i)y;Dufourny  and  fathers  Ange  and  Simplicien.  Varillas^ 
has  left  the  history  of  France  from  thet)irth  of  Louis  XI. 
•to  'th«  -death  of  Henry  III.  Saint  Simon,  has  left  in- 
t€;resting  memoirs  upon  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
times  of  the  regency.  Le  Long  has  left  some  very  excc^ 
lent  historical  collections  relative  to  France. 

Count  de  Boulainvillers,  has  written  very  well  upon  tlic 
history  of  France.  Father  Daniel,  has  made  some  cri^ 
tical  observations  upon  the  history  of  Mezerai,  which 
■are  nmch  esteemed.  Le  Gendre  has  written  upon  the, 
history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  French,  and  is  \i% 
^ood  repute.    Father  Montfoucon  has  left  Monucaent-s 
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<)f  the  French  monarchy  in  5  vols,  folio'.  Dubos,  ne.50- 
eiatorand  historian,  has  given  st  methodical  and  brilli- 
ant critical  histoiy  upon  the  establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy.  Leng;let  Dufresnoy  has  left  many  historical 
works;  he  is  diffuse,  objure,  and  not  very  agreeable; 
his  best  v/ork  is  his  method  of  studying  History.  Valley, 
•has  written  a  general  history  of  France  down  to  Philip- 
de-Valois,  in  an  easy,  simple,  and  natural  style;  it  has 
been  continued  by  Villaret  and  afterwards  by  Garnier. 
The  President  Hninault,  has  left  a  chronological  work 
on  the  history  of  France,  and  is  much  esteemed.  Du- 
clos,  has  left  some  memoirs,  and  the  life  of  Louis  XI. 
The  abbe  Millot,  who  died  in  1785,  has  left  the  Elements 
of  the  history  of  France.  The  abbe  Mibly,  who  also 
died  in  1785,  has  left  many  historical  monuments,  par- 
ticularly his  considerations  upon  French  history.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
that  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  interesting  works  of  Anquetil. 
To  conclude  with  France,  the  present  extraordinary 
man  who  governs  tliat  moniirchy  was  born  on  the  15th 
of  Augnst  1769,  and  in  addition  to  his  imperial  dignity 
was  crowned  king  of  Italy  on  the  26th  of  May  1305. 
He  married,  on  the  8th  of  March  1796,  Josephine  Tas- 
cher  de  la  Pagerie,  widow  of  the  viscount  de  Beauhar- 
nois,  frcm  whom  he  has  since  been  divorced,  and  is  now 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  by 
whom  he  has  a  son  that  bears  the  title  of  King  of  Rome. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Formation  of  the  Kinj^doms  and  States  oj  Modern  Eu- 
ropCy  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Emfiire— continued, 

England — Scotland — Wales — Ireland  :   At 

PRESENT   F0I13IING  THE    UnitED     KINGDOMS   OF 

Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

I^NGLAND,  still  barbarous  under  the  name  ofBri- 
-i  tain,  shared  the  fate  common  toother  nations  :  she 
\vas  subjugated  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  subjection 
nearly  400  years.  Tranquil  under  the  prott^ction  of 
Rome,  the  Britons  presently  abandoned  their  repugnance 
to  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  relinquishing  the  rude  ex- 
ercise of  arms,  betook  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
arts  more  congenial  to  human  happiness.  Dozing  for 
this  period  of  time  in  the  lap  of  security,  they  became 
fcifemuiate  ;  and  when  the  Romans,  pressed  on  all  sides 
t)y  the  Barbarians  of  the  North,  v^ere  wbliged  to  aban- 
don their  remote  possessions  and  concenter  their  legions, 
the  Britons  were  unable  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  their 
neighbors  the  Scots  and  Picts.  In  this  dilemma  they  had 
recourse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  to  one 
description  of  Barbarians  to  defend  them  from  another  : 
they  called  in  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  who,  arriving 
from  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  of  Holstein,  plundered 
those  whom  they  had  promised  to  defend.  The  Britons, 
assailed  by  these  perfidious  allies,  were  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed :  the  fugitives  towk  shelter  in  the  mountainous 
country  of  Wales,  or  emigrated  to  one  ot  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  which,  from  them,  took  the  name  of  Little 
Britain,  and  retains  it  to  this  day.  A  striking  analogy 
in  the  language  of  the  two  people  still  attests  this  catas- 
trophe, at  the  distance  of  thirteen  centuries.  N<.thing 
is  raoj-e  common  than  to  see  the  sailors  of  Wales  or  Brit- 
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tanjr,  whom  the  chance  of  war  throws  into  the  power  of 
each  other,  astonished  to  find  themselves  speaking  the 
same  language.  In  the  midst  of  their  surprize  they 
thank  Heaven  for  the  singular  favor,  and  enjoy  the  bene« 
fit  of  being  understood,  without  the  least  surmise  of  the 
ancient  misfortune  that  occasioned  it. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  become  masters  of  Britain,  found- 
ed Feven  kingdoms  in  their  new  conquest ;  and  their 
History,  comprized  under  the  title  of  the  Heptarchy,  pre- 
sents nothing  but  scenes  of  battles,  murders,  and  pillage, 
the  natural  consequences  of  such  dangerous  divisions. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  Egbert, 
the  inheritor  or  the  conqueror  of  all  these  kingdoms, 
gave  a  more  settled  form  to  the  government ;  and  it  is 
at  this  epoch  that  Ave  begin  to  feel  interested  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  English  monarchy.  Seven  families,  in  suc- 
cession, have  since  occupied  the  throne :  the  Saxon,  the 
Danish,  the  Norman,  the  Anjouvine,  those  of  Tudor, 
uf  Stuart,  and  of  Brunswick.  The  three  first  obtained 
the  crown  by  conquest ;  the  four  last  reached  it  by  in- 
heritance. It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  Saxons 
and  Danish  families  ;  we  lose  sight  of  their  wars  and  re- 
volutions in  the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  which  occasi- 
oned a  complete  change  in  laws,  custom.s,  property  and 
language. 

Family  of  Xormandy. 

Rollo,  chief  of  one  of  those  troops  of  northern  adven- 
turers, who  ravaged  the  central  parts  of  Europe  during; 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  received  from  Charles- 
the-Simple,  under  the  title  of  a  duchy  a  considerable  es- 
thbiishment  on  the  western  coast  of  France.  Rollo  and 
his  band  fixed  themselves  in  this  country,  which  from 
tiiem,  took  the  name  of  Normandy.  William,  surnamed 
the  Lastard,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the 
Conqueror,  from  liis  success  in  arms,  was  the  heir  of  tliis 
famous  Rollo,  and  the  sixth  in  descent  from  him.  Trou- 
bles and  Revolutions  had,  for  a  long  time,  agitated  tne 
neighbouring  island  ;  audits  mhabitants  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  derangement  in  the  order  of  royal  succes- 
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slon  :  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  had,  in  tum,  occupied 
the  throne  ;  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  the  Saxon  line, 
having  died,  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  English  to  the 
Saxon  yoke,  that  they  were  induced  to  elevate  to  the 
throne  ar  individual  named  Harold,  to  the  detriment, 
at  the  san  e  time,  of  the  offspring  of  the  Saxon  family, 
Edgar  Atheling,  who  was  only  an  infant,  and  not  e- 
quai  to  the  task  of  govei'ning  in  those  turbulent  times. 
Meanwhile  appeared  William  the  Bastard,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy :  His  court  had  served  as  an  asylum  to  Edward- 
the-Confessor  when  this  prince  had  been  unfortunate 
and  during  the  prosperity  of  Edward  iie  had  visited  him 
in  London.  William  pretended  that  the  grateful  mon- 
arch had  made  a  will  in  his  favor  :  and  it  is  upon  this  ti- 
tle, (which  he  never  exhibited,)  that  all  his  pretensions 
rest ;  but  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which  his  rival  lost 
his  life,  was  to  him  a  much  stronger  title.  William 
reigned  over  subjugated  England,  and  his  family  posses- 
sed the  crown  sixty-nine  years.  Matilda,  the  last  prin- 
cess of  this  house,,  transferred  the  succession  by  marri- 
age to  thatof  Anjou. 

Family  of  Anjou» 
Geoffry  Plantagenet,  who  espoused  Matilda,  was  count 
of  Aujou  ;  his  mother  was  heiress  of  Maine  ;  and  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  espoused  in  second  marriage  the  heiress 
of  Jerusalem,  went  to  reign  in  Asia,  where  his  posterity 
of  the  second  bied  did  not  become  exthict  till  the  third 
generation.  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  the  first  of  the 
Flantageiiets  who  came  to  reign  in  England,  was,  there- 
fore, heir  of  England  and  Normandy  in  right  of  his 
mother  ;  of  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine,  in  right  oi  tis 
father;  and  to  these  benefits  he  united  immense  posses- 
siors  by  marrying  Eleonora,  heiress  of  Aquitaine,  who 
brought  with  her  all  the  western  proviuees  of  France 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrennces.  It  was  with  these  pa- 
trimonial advantages  that  the  house  of  Anjou  wis  esta- 
blished in  England,  where  it  reigned  three  Aundred 
years,  produced  the  most  brilliant  sovereigns  of  the 
Bionarchy^  and  furnished  the  most  important  matt riala 
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tor  Itistory.  Henry  JL  Edward  I.  Edward  III.  and  Hen  < 
ry  V.  are  princes  who  are  recollected  with  pleasure. 
Their  victories,  their  conquests,  and  their  laws,  are  e- 
qually  worthy  of  praise  and  remembrance  :  Whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reverses,  the  misfortunes,  and  the 
tragical  end  of  this  celebrated  house  has  furnished  a- 
bundant  reflexions  to  tl^  politicians  and  philosophers  of 
every  succeeding  age  in  every  country.  The  family  of 
Anjou  finished  its  career  on  the  field  of  battle  :  It  was 
there  that  the  house  of  Tudor,  which  came  in  by  the 
female  line,  gathered  its  bloody  spoils. 
Family  of  Tudur. 

The  Tudors,  who  are  asserted  by  some  authors  to  be 
-descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales,  whilst  o- 
thers  will  hardly  allow  them  the  ti4:le  of  simple  gentle- 
fnen,  are  indebted  for  tlieir  first  instance  of  good  fortune 
-to  Owen  Tudur,  who  became  the  husband  of  Queen  Ca- 
therine of  Prance,  widow  of  Henry  V>  This  illustri- 
ous marriage  procured  for  the  son  of  Owen  another  al- 
liance, still  more  profitable.  Edmund  (that  was  his 
name)  espoused  Margaret  of  Somerset,  wliose  son  be- 
came, by  the  contests  of  the  two  roses,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Lancastrians  and  heir  to  the  Enghsh  throne. 
This  family  reigned  upwards  of  a  century,  and  among 
the  sovereigns  which  it  produced,  two  more  especially 
.occupy  the  attention  of  history,  Henry  VIII.  so  famous 
by  the  tyranny  of  liis  government  and  the  capriciousness 
of  his  character;  and  Elizabeth,  admirable  for  her  great 
ability,  the  extent  of  her  vie  w^,  and  the  grandeur  of  her 
genius.  She  was  the  last  of  her  house,  and  the  crown 
passed  from  her  into  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  who  were 
the  nearest  relations  ajid  tlie  true  heirs. 
Famiiy  of  the  Stuarts, 

Walter,  Seneschal  or  Stcvjard  of  Scotland,  whose  of- 
fice has  served  as  a  name  for  his  descendants,  had  espou- 
ised  the  sister  and  heiress  of  the  last  king;  and  it  was 
by  this  marriage  that  the  Stuarts  were  called  to  the 
thi-one.  Nofamily  ever  presented  such  a  succession  of 
misfortunes  as  was  experienced  by  this.     Those  who  be- 
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lieve  in  the  influence  of  happv  and  unhappy  fortune, 
may  reflect  at  their  leisure  upon  the  vicissitude  of  good 
and  evil  which  distinguishes  the  history  of  this  family. 
Robert  III.  second  king  of  this  house,  died  of  grief  at  the 
imprisonment  of  his  son,  whom  Henry  IV.  king  of  Eng- 
land, unjustly  detained.  James  I.  came  to  the  throne  af- 
ter eighteen  years  of  captivity  in  England,  and  perished 
in  his  bed  of  twenty-six  sword  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
hands  of  his  subjects.  James  II.  who  was  king  at  seven 
years  of  age,  perished  by  a  cannon  shot  at  the  siege  of 
Roxburgh.  James  III.  reached  the  throne  when  leven 
years  old,  and  perished  in  battle  against  his  subjects. 
James  IV.  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Flowdon  against  the 
English.  James  V.  who  was  King  when  one  year  and  an 
half  old,  died  in  a  war  against  the  English,  of  chagrin 
at  his  disasters:  A  week  before  his  death  he  lost  his 
two  sons  in  one  day.  Mary,  a  queen  from  her  infancy, 
perished  upon  the  scaffold,  after  a  captivity  of  eighteen 
years.  The  Stuarts  then  passed  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, but  misfortune  still  accompanied  them  :  Charles 
I.  was  decapitated  by  his  subjects,  and  James  II.  lost  the 
throne  by  his  bigotry. 

The  reign  of  the  Stuarts  is  one  of  the  most  stormy  and 
Important  epochs  of  the  English  monarchy ;  it  is  equal- 
ly interesting  in  politics  and  philosophy  ;  for  great  states- 
men and  enlightened  individuals.  Thisfanuly  endured  for 
more  than  one  hunch'ed  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Brunswick,  which  occupies  the  English  throne  at  this 
day. 

Family  of  Brunsioick. 

The  origin  of  this  family,  illustrious  by  its  antiquity  as 
well  as  by  its  power,  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  first 
modern  centui'ie-s  :  the  genealogists  trace  it  up  to  the 
Roman  Consuls,  300  years  aftci-  Jesus  Christ  ;  btit  histo-. 
rians  carry  it  no  higher  than  Azon  of  Este,  who  lived 
in  the  year  1000.  This  prince,  who  was  margrave  of 
Liguria  and  of  Tuscany,  espoused  in  Germany  the  heir- 
ess of  the  Welfs,  or  Guelplis,  a  famous  Bavarian  fami- 
ly.    The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were  two  ciiildrQn  ;  the 
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eldest  inherited  the  name  and  the  goods  of  the  mother, 
and  was  the  founder  in  Germany  of  the  house  of  the 
Welfs;  the  younger  remained  in  Italy  upon  his  pater- 
nal estates,  and  continued  the  house  of  Este. 

The  family  of  the  Well's-,  by  judicious  marriages  and 
much  goed  fortune,  became  in  a  very  little  time  renown- 
ed a.id  powerful.  Scarcely  a  century  had  elapsed  from 
its  establishment  in  Germany,  when  it  found  itself  in 
possession  of  the  duchies  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  in  a 
much  greater  extent  than  they  were  in  1806.  If  to  these 
Germanic  possessions  we  add  a  considerable  inheritance 
beyond  the  Alps,  that  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Guelphs,  in  the  twelfth  century,  could 
proceed  from  the  shoi'es  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  their  possessi- 
ons. But  the  moment  arrived  when  this  surprisi)ig  for- 
tune, whicii  ^lad  been  so  rapidij'  accumulated,  was  to 
disappear  with  equal  celerity.  The  bouse  oftheVVeifs 
had  become,  by  its  power,  an  object  of  universal  fear 
and  jealousy.  Henry  the  Lion  was  its  chief.  Having- 
brought  on  a  quarrel  with  the  emperor  and  the  States 
by  his  haughtiness  and  imprudence,  he  was  put  to  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  proscribed,  despoiled  of  his  sovereign- 
ties, and  reduced  to  the  aleodial  possessions  of  his  house, 
which  were  the  country  of  Brunswick,  of  Lunenburg, 
and  of  Hanover.  This  event  occurred  about  the  year 
1182.  It  is  celebrated  in  Germany  en  account  of  the  rich 
spoils  which  it  furnished  and  the  revolutions  of  fortune 
that  it  occasioned.  Many  sovereignties,  some  ecclesias- 
tical, some  laical,  were  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Guelphs ;  many  others  were  increased  at  their  expence  ; 
in  fine,  many  imperial  cities,  such  as  Lubeck  and  Ratis- 
bon,  for  example,  owe  their  origin  to  this  famous  catas- 
trophe. The  posterity  of  Azon  of  Este  in  Germany, 
after  this  great  misfortune,  changed  their  name  from 
Guelph  to  that  of  Brunswick,  derived  from  their  terri- 
tories, which  have  since  been  erected  into  a  duchy  of  the 
Empire.  WiUiam,  (the  Long -Sword,)  the  third  son  of 
the  unhappy  Henry  the  Lion,  was  the  father  of  the  first 
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duke,  and  the  head  of  many  branches,  who  all  reigned 
over  morsels  of  their  ducal  patriraony.  At  this  time 
there  only  exi-;t  two  branches  of  this  illustrious  house  ; 
the  eldest,  which  remains  in  Germany;  and  the  young- 
est, which  occupies  the  English  throne. 

The  chief  foreign  wars  of  England  have  iieen  thi'ee, 
3.  That  with  Wales,  which  endured  until  the  union  of 
the  two  countries  in  1283.  2.  That  with  Scotland,  which 
lasted  until  its  union  with  England  in  1603.  3.  The 
wars  with  France,  which  were  continued  almost  inces- 
santly till  the  English  lost  their  provinces  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

The  rehgious  troubles  were,  those  of  Tliomas-a-Beck- 
et,  under  Hetiry  II.  the  famous  troubles  under  John 
Lackland:  those  of  the  Wicklifiites  or  Lollai'ds,  under 
Edward  III.  the  reformation  under  Henry  VIII.  of  Pro- 
testanism  under  Edward  VI.  the  troubles  of  Catholicism, 
which  was  re  established  by  Mary:  of  Protestantism, 
under  Elizabeth  :  of  the  Presbyterians,  under  James  Sc 
Charles  I.  of  Catholicism  under  James  II. 

Of  civil  wars  and  troubles,  the  most  remarkable 
were,  those  between  Henry  I.  and  Robert  his  eldest  bro- 
ther: those  between  Stephen  and  Matilda:  between 
Henry  II.  and  his  children  :  between, John  Lackland  and 
the  barons  :  those  between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons  : 
between  Edward  II.  and  his  wife  Isabella:  the  insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler  under  Richard  II.  the  conflict  be- 
tween Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  his  cousin  :  the  famous 
civil  war  of  the  two  roses  :  the  insurrection  of  the  tanner 
Ket,  under  Edward  VI.  the  catastrophe  of  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey:  the  wars  of  Charles  I.  against  the  Parlia- 
ment:  the  invasion  of  Charles  II.  under  Cromwell  :  the 
expulsion  of  James  II.  the  first  enterprize  ofthe  Preten- 
der in  iri5  ;  and  the  second  enterprize  of  the  Preten- 
der in  1745. 

The  titles  of  honor  in  England  are,  1.  The  Dukes, 
created  by  Edward  UI.  2.  The  Marquisses,  created  by 
Richard  11.  3.  The  Earls  who  existed  before  the  Nor- 
man conquest :  4.  The  Viscounts,  created  by  Henry  VL 
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5.  The  Barons,  who  came  in  at  the  conquest :  These 
iive  classes  alone  form  the  whole  nobility  of  England, 
and  compose  the  House  of  Lords  in  Parliament.  They 
are  styled /«y  ^c;r<:/s,  ajul  are  magistrates  and  legislators 
born.  Their  nobility  and  its  prerogatives  do  not  descend 
to  all  the  children,  biit  solely  and  inevitably  to  the  «ld- 
:est  amongst  th^mo 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  knights  baronets,  created 
'by  James  I.  in  1611 :  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  by  Ed- 
ward HI.  in  1350:  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  revived  by 
George  I.  in  1725:  the  Knights  of  the  Thistte,  revived 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1703  :  and  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick, 
created  by  George  IIL  in  1783. 

There  have  been  six  minorities  of  the  English  crown, 
namely,  3.  Henry  III-  at  eight  year^  of  a^,  under  the 
PTOtectorship  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  :  2.  Edward  IIL 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was  under  the  ^uai'dian- 
ship  of  a  council  directed  by  Isabella  :  3.  Richard  II. 
when  eleven  y^ars  old,  under  a  couiKcil  directed  by  his 
unclecj  :  4.  Henry  VI.  at  nine  months  old,  under  the 
Protectorship  of  Bedford,  his  ui.cle:  5.  Edward  V.  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  under  the  regency  af  XJJoucester, 
his  uncle  :  6.  Edward  VL  at  ten  )  ears  of  age,  under  tlie 
protectorsliip  of  his  uncle  Somerset. 

The  Courts  of  Justice  are,  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
is  the  Supreme  Court :  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  in  which, 
the  Chancellor  is  the  sole  judge :  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  coiTvposed  of  four  judges  :  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  composed  also  of  four  judges  :  and  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  likev/ise. composed  of  four  judges.  These 
twelve  judges  cf  England  are  nominated  by  the  king, 
and  hold  th.eir  places  during  good  behavior.  There  is, 
moreover,  an  ecclesiastical  court,  called  Doctors  Com- 
mons. All  these  courts  are  held  in  London.  With  re- 
spect to  the  counties,  the  twelve  judges,  once  or  twice 
annually,,  proceed  through  certain  circuits,  two  and  two, 
in  such  a  way  that  all  the  prisons  in  England  are 
cleared  of  criminals  at  least  once  in  each  year. 

The  svipremepower  of  the  English  monarchy,  is  vpst- 
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ed  in  the  king,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
latter  consisting  of  the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  In  an- 
cient times,  according  to  the  feudal  constitution,  none 
but  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown  could  be  admit- 
ted into  the  legislative  assembly  ;  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  first,  these  vassals  did  not  amount  to  more  than  six 
hundred,  and  the  whole  land  of  the  kingdom,  in  proper- 
ty or  superiority,  exclusive  of  the  royal  demesne,  being 
divided  among  tliis  small  number  of  persons,  the  origi- 
nal membei's  of  Parhament  Avere,  in  general  men  of 
great  wealth  and  power.  Whilst  their  riches  lasted, 
they  very  willingly  attended  in  Parliament,  to  court  pre- 
ferment, to  assert  their  privileges,  or  to  display  their 
infiuence  and  magnificence.  But  iw  the  course  of  time 
the  niemljers  of  that  assembly  were  subjected  to  great 
revolut)Gns,  their  property  was  dismembered  and  sub- 
divided, their  numbers  increased,  the  rank  and  consi- 
deration of  individuals  were  impaired,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  appeiired  in  eminent  stations  were  reduced  to 
poverty  and  obscurity.  These  changes  are  attributed  to 
three  different  causes,  viz,  the  constant  struggle  between 
the  crowji  and  aristocracy  ;  the  advancement  of  arts 
and  manufactures  ;  and  the  divisions  of  landed  proper- 
t}-,  Ijy  the  course  of  legal  succession,  the  cutting  off  of 
entails,  &c.  Tliese  changes  produced  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  great  and  the  f!?nall  barons,  that  is,  between 
those  nobles  whose  opulence  enabled  them  still  to  attend 
their  duty  in  Parliament  and  those  lesser  vassals  of  the 
crown  whose  dimiofished  fortunes  made  them  desirous 
of  being  exempted  from  it.  The  latter,  therefore,  were, 
in  the  sequel,  permitted  to  send  representatives  to  Par-. 
liament,  to  whose  expences  they  contributed  ;  and  this 
was  the  fiist  origin  of  Knights  of  the  Shire.  This  insti- 
tution was  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  After 
the  borouglis  had  been  incorporated,  and  had  been  rai- 
sed, by  their  ti'ade,  to  a  degree  of  consideration  and  in- 
dependence, they  also  began  to  send  representatives  to 
Parliament.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  atten- 
dance of  the  Burgesses  in  Parliament,  occurs  in  the  49th 
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^ear  of  Henry  III.  but  the  number  was   not   fixed,  nor 
were  they  accustomed  to  give  a  regular  attendance  un- 
til the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward  I.  when  directions 
were  given  to  summon  regularly  the  knights  of  the  shires 
together  with  the  Burgesses,  of  which,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  former,  two  were  generally  sent  from    each 
"^borough ;  awd  from  that  period   both   these  classes  of 
representatives  continued  to  be  constant  members  of  the 
legislature.     The  members  of  the  great  council,  under 
the  feudal  government,  \Yere  originally  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  one  composed  of  lay,  the  other  of  ecclesias- 
tical barons:  in  the  conduct  of  national  business  they  n- 
sually  held  separate  conferences  among  themselves,  and 
in  joint  meeting,  instead   of  voting   promiscuously,  they 
-delivered,  upon  the  part  of  each,  the  result  of  their  pre- 
vious delibersLticns  :  in  all  public  transactions  wbiclithey 
''had  occasion  to  determine,  the  concurrence  of  both  was 
held  indispensable.     Hence,  by  long   custom,    they  be- 
came two  separate  estates,  having  each  a  negative  upon 
the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  :  when   the    Burgesses 
were  admitted,  they,  too,  obtained  a   separate  voice  in 
the  assembly,  and  formed  a  third  estase.     The  Burges- 
ses were  the  representatives  of  the  commercial  part  of 
the  nn.tion,  and  from    their  number  and  the  weight  of 
their  influence,  after  they  came  to  be  regularly  sum-m on- 
ed  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  they  found 
it- convenient  to  have  a  different  place  of  meeting  from 
the  other  members  of  Parliament,  and  began  to  form  -it 
separate  body,  which  was  called  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Knights  of  Shires  continued  for  some  time  after,  to 
sit  in  what  now  became  the  House- of  Peers.     Although 
:  the  small  Barons  were,  in  general,   excused   from  per- 
sonal attendance,  yet,  as  crown  vassals,  they  had  still  a 
rtitle  to  vote  in  Parliament ;  and  such  of  them  as  attend- 
ed, even  in  consequence  of  an  election,  were  at  first 
considered  in  the  same  light  with  the  greater  nobility. 
By  appearing  frequently,  however,  in  the  character  of 
mere  representatives,  not  only  elected,  but  having  their 
«^.arges  borne  by  their  constituents,  their  privilege  of  at- 
tending in  their  ©wn  right  was  gradually  lost   and  forgot- 
ten,   lu  consequence  of  the  progressive  alienation  and 
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division  of  landed  property,  their  personal  influence  was 
continually  sinking,  while  that  of  the  mercantile  people, 
was  risiqg  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and,  as  tliese  two 
tlasses  were  thus  brought  nearer  to  a  level,  the  landed 
gentry  were  often  chosen  indiscriminately  to  represerit 
either  ^he  one  or  the  other.  In  such  a  situation  it  became 
at  length  an  obvious  improvement,  that  the  deputies  of 
the  counties  and  boroughs,  as  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  represent  -tives,  and  responsible  to  those  wlio 
had  appointed  them,  they  were  led  into-  a  similarity  of 
procedure,  should  meet  in  the  same  hnusx?,  and  carry  on 
their  deliberations  in  common.  It  is  conjectured  by  Carte 
the  historian,  that  this  change  was  not  etfected  before  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  coalition  of 
these  two  orders  of  deputies  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  the  great  cause  of  the  authority  acquired  by  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons.  After  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  accustomed  to  meet  regularly  in  two  se- 
parate places,  the  three  estates  were  gradually  melted 
down  and  lost,  in  the  division  of  the  two  houses.  'Hie 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  barons  were  led  to  promiscuous 
deliberation,  which  was  promoted  by  the  more  regular 
establishment  of  government ;  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  the  arts  having  diminished  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  they  seldom  ventured  a  contest  with  the  nobles, 
so  that  the  two  orders  gradually  sunk  into  the  present 
House  of  Lords,  The  House  of  Commons,  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  original  establishment,  (which  was  to  furnish 
supplies  to  the  crown,)  obtained  the  sole  power  of  bring- 
ing in  money  bills  :  in  this  business  they  were  guided  by 
the  instructions  of  their  constituents,  who  fixed  the  rate 
of  assessment  to  which  the  representatives  should  con- 
sent. These  instructions  served  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  preclu- 
ded all  deliberation  :  On  these  money-bills,  therefore, 
the  maximum  of  which  was  fixed  by  the  constituents  of 
the  House  of  Common^,  the  House  of  Peers  had  only  a 
simple  assent  or  negative  ;  arid  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  money-bills  originatipg 
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in  the  popukir  branch  of  the  Icgisiature.  As  the  Com- 
mons interfered  by  degrees  in  legislation,  and  in  various 
other  branches  of  the  business,  their  interpositions  be- 
came too  extensive  and  complicated  to  permit  that  they 
shuLikl  be  regulated  -^by  the  npihion  of  constituents  living 
at  a  distance.  In  consequence  of  more  liberal  views, 
it  came  also  to  be  considei^d  as  the  duty  of  each  repre- 
sentative to  promote  the  good  of  the  nation  at  large,  e- 
ven  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  that  particular  com- 
n-iunity  which  he  represented.  The  instructions,  there- 
t«re,  of  constituents,  were  laid  aside,  or  regarded  as  pro- 
ducing no  obligation,  upon  any  set  of  deputies,  to  depart 
from  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  Upon  the  es-^ 
tablishment  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  the  su- 
preme judiciary  power  was,  on  the  other  hand,  appro- 
priated to  the  House  of  Pebrs.  lliis  latter  division  of 
power  was  thus  appropriated  on  account  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Peers  holding  their  seats  in  their 
own  right,  which  the  representatives  did  not,  and  from 
the  instructions  to  which  the  reprcsciitatives  were  lia- 
ble ;  it  being  impossible  for  their  constituents  to  instruct 
them  on  the  subject  of  a  law-suit,  with  the  particulars 
of  which  they  were  unacquainted.-  Tile  Peers,  sittintj 
in  their  ov/n  right,  had  the  liberty  of  forming  their  opi- 
nions on  the  spot,  and,  by  an  immediate  investigation  of 
the  circumstances,  \yere  capable  of  deciding  from  tlie 
impressions  made  upon  their  own  minds.  The  House  of 
L^'rds  being  thus  constituted  the  supreme  tribunal,  the 
right  of  impeachment  very  rationally  fell  into  the  handi; 
of  the  Commons. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  English,  of  sixteen  Scotch,  and  thirty-two  Insh 
Peers:  the  House  of  Commons  of  489  English  members, 
chosen  v/ithout  any  reference  to  1' cal  population;  of 
45  Scotch  members,  24  Welch  members,  and  of  100  I- 
i'i^h  members.  Scotland  has  33  counties,  England  40, 
Iieland  32,  and  Wales  12.  The  territory  of  Wales  wdh 
united  to  that  of  England  hi  1282  by  Edward  I.  and 
:htncafor.Y»'ardthc-Iiiii2''S  eld';st  sen  h.as  borne  the  titi»' 


of  Prince  ofWales :  A  legislative  union  was  formed  be- 
tween the  two  countries  under  Henry  VIII.  in  1537.  The 
territorial  union  of  Scotland  with  England  took,  place 
under  James  I.  in  1603,  and  the  legislative  union  undei? 
Queen  Anne  in  1706.  The  territorial  union  of  Ireland 
\vith  England  under  Henry  H.in  1172,  and  the  legislative 
union  under  Geoi*ge  III.  in  1800. 

Exclusive  of  Ceylon  and.  many  other  colonies,  the  An- 
iilles,  Canada,  8cc.  the  extent  and  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  in  1801, 
aboat  15,000  square  leagues  and  14,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  their  immediate  possessions  in  the  Indies  37,000 
square  leagues  and  23,000,000  of  inhabitants  ;  and  their 
allies  and  tributary  vassals  in  the  same  quarter,  embra- 
ced about  40,000  square  leagues  and  18,000,000  of  inha- 
bitants. In  1800  the  commerce  of  England  employed 
18,877  vessels,  computed  at  1,905,438  tons,  and  employ- 
ing 43,661  seamen.  In  1807,  the  debt  of  the  British  na- 
tion, exclusive  of  Ireland  was  computed  at  about  670 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  ;  amounting  to  2,974,800,000 
doUar.s  of  the  United  States. 

England,  v/hicli,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  island  of  Britain,  serves,  occasionally,  as  a  deno- 
mination for  the,  whole  British  epipire.  The  preseafe 
Parliament,  which  is  called  the  Imperial  pQrliamc7itt 
is  the  only  legislative  body  of  the  nation. 

Certain  countries  are  \isited  for  their  monuments  ;  o- 
thers,  for  the  mildness  cftJieir  climate;  and  some  for 
the  charms  of  society.  But  England  is  admired  on  ac- 
count of  her  political  institutions,  her  commercial  opera- 
tions, and  the  extent  of  her  finances;  and  in  thef;e  as- 
pects she  unquestionably  presents  one  of  the  mo?;t  inter-- 
estin^  objects  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times :  Ker 
commerce  is  immense,  her  credit  iiicalciilablc,  ov/ing 
as  much  to  the  vastncss  of  her  re.?ources  as  to  tlie  na- 
ture cf  her  g;(>vernme:it.  Her  colonies  are  giga-ttic  ; 
their  e::t£nt  and  their  popi^iution  surpass  tho.ge  of  the 
parent  coi:ntry.  England  reckous,  in  her  own  bosom, 
simple  iadividuals  who,  vmdti'  the  name  cf  i".  c'^iinpany^ 
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possess  In  the  Imlies  a  country  moTe  extensive,  more  po^ 
pulous,  and  richer  than  herself.     The  British  empire, 
which  elevates  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,   seems 
formed  to  rule  the  seas.     Its  sitaation,  its  habits,  its  ge- 
nius, all  conspire  to    give  toit  the   sovereignty  of  thM 
clement ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Great  Britain  is 
ranked  among  the  first  powerp  of  Europe.      She  forms, 
with  France,  the  two  great  weights  of  the  political  bal- 
ance, with  which  combine  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
following  their  politics,  their  decisions  and  their  views. 
'  This  circumstance   has    established   between  the   two 
countries  a  natural  jealousy  and  constant  rivalry,  which 
neither  the  habitual  communication   nor  the  reciprocal 
esteem  of  the  two  people  Cc*nextinguisti  ;•  but  which  the 
least  excitement  suffices,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  to 
vhe  highest  degree   of  irritation.     This  inevitable  evil, 
however,  is  not  without  its  benefits  :  it' nourishes  the  glo- 
ry and  the  fine  actions  of  the  two  coniitries  :  itdevelopes 
-and  keeps  in  motion,  without  cessation,  all  their  facul- 
'ties:  it  confirms  their  love  of  country,  perfects  their -ffl- 
dustry,  animates  discovery^  enlivens  the  genius  of  men 
of  letters,  and  promotes  the  arts  and  the  sciences  ;  and, 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  national  rivalry  almost  ceases 
to  be  an  evil,  and  maybe  almost  considerd  as  a  blessing. 
No  reflecting  Englishman  or  Frenchman   can  heartily 
-v/ish   for  the    total   destruction  of  either   England  oi* 
France  by  the  power  of  one   or   the  other,  because  all 
'  history  proves  that  the  overthrow  of  the  vanquished  is 
soon  followed  by  the  ruin  of  the  vanquisher. 

The  contests  between  Scotland  and  England,  befovc 
the  union,  were  generally  for  superiority  ;  and  although 
the  genius  of  Scotland  sometimes  brightened  with  sue- 
■  cess,  yet  that  of  England  commonly  prevailed.  These 
•  contests  produced  many  considerable  men  on  both  sides 
— but  it  was  in  the  wars  'A'ith  France  t^latthe  greatness 
ofihe  English  character  was  principally  displayed.  The 
battles  of  Cressy,  of  Poictiers,  and  oi  Agincourt,  will 
forever  Immortalize  the  English  iia  -^e.  Tiie  v/ai-  of  the 
two  ro'^es,  was  a  conflici:  betweeu  tvvc   brAnchc?  of  th« 


-royal  family  fo^ precedency,  and  lasted  for  thirty  years^ 
it  terminated  in  tlie  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  House 
of  York,  with  Henry  VH.  who  was  of  the  House  of  I/an- 
caster,  after  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  families. 

Ireland,  of  which  the  obscure  annals  lose  themselves 
in  the  night  of  time,  was,  of  all  the  countries  adjacent  to 
England,  the  first  to  be  conquered  and  the  last  to  be  in- 
corporated. When  the  Danes  and  the  Normans  ravaged 
tlie  western  coasts  of  Europe,  it  was  the  first  to  fall  in- 
to their  hands  ;  but  Ireland  owes  to  these  barbaiians  ker 
first  steps  towards  civilization ;  they  laid  the  foundatioiw^ 
of  her  first  cities ;  Dublin,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Wex- 
ford, and  Cork,  were  their  work.  From  that  time  more 
than  three  hundred  years  passed  away  under  the  domi- 
nation of  these  first  Conquerors,  when  civil  dissentions 
and  local  quarrels  among  their  descendants  brought  up- 
on them  a  new  invasion  and  a  new  race  of  masters:  it 
was  that  of  the  English,  who  conducted  by  Richard 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  other  adventurers  of 
that  nation,  made  a  descent  on  the  island  and  soon  sub- 
duttd  it.  After  sometime,  in  which  policy  as  well  as 
arms  was  employed  to  secure  the  conquest,  Ireland  was 
declared  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  since  that 
period  her  history  has  formed  a  part  of  that  of  England. 
The  population  of  Ireland,  estimated  at  3,20-0,000  inha- 
bitants, embraces  about  three  Catholics  for  or,e  Protes- 
tant ;  and  the  Protestants  being  the  dominant  party, 
that  is,  the  minority  exercising  the  power  of  the  StatCj 
there  is  a  perpetual  agitation  of  the  countjy  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Catholics  to  regain  their  rights  and  the  con- 
trivances of  the  Protestants  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
subjugation. 

The  principal  English  Historians  are,  Ingulph,  Secre- 
tary of  Williani  U^e  Conqueror,  and  the  first  Historian  af- 
.tenthe  conquest:  William  of  Poictiers,  Chaplain  to  the 
•conqueror,  who  has  left  an  esteemed  history  of  the  con- 
quest: William  of  Malmsbury,  nnich  esteemed  ;  Mat- 
thew Panis,  a  celebrated  historian,  who  QoncUidesjvibh 
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ffKenry  III.  Matthew  of  Westminster,  has  culled   the 
-flowers  of  his  predecessors,  and   concludes    in    1307  : 
Froissard,  who  died  in  1402,  and  was  educated   at  the 
.-court  of  Edward  III.  Caxton,  who  introduced  printing 
4nto  England,  and  has   left  a  general  history    down   to 
.1483  :  Sir  Thomas  More,  chancellor  under  Henry  VIII. 
-who  was  decapitated  in  1535,  ha&  written  very  finely  the 
reign  of  Edward  V.  and  part  of  that  of  Richard  III.  Po- 
•lydore  Virgil,    remained  forty  years  in  England,    the 
most  elegant  writer  of  his  tiu.e,  but  not  the  most  fr.ith- 
-ful :  Hollingshed,    who  died  in  1580,  one  of   the  vav-J: 
>esteemed  chroniclers  of  his  time  :  Buchanan,  preceptor 
.of  James  VI.  the  best  Scotch  writer,  eloquent  and  judici- 
ous, but  much  the  enemy  of  the  court:  Stow,  who  spent 
'sforty  years  iQ  the  judicious  collection,  of  historical  ma- 
terials: Speed,  author  of  the  be£t  English   Chronicle, 
'Which  comes  down  to  James  I.     Garabc'en,    famous  by 
:h\&  Britaf/nkty  ov  o\yiaion  of    the   inhabitants,  kivvs,  &c. 
4ias  lefi    an   excellent    history  of  Elizabeth  :  Lord  Ba- 
con, who  died  ia  1626,  htis  left  the  history  of  Henry  VII, 
-much  esteemed  :  Sir  R.  Cotton,  whose  name  ought  to  be 
held  in  honor  by  all  the  friends  of  science,  devoted  forty 
.years  to  the  collection,  at  a.; great  expence,  of  a  massof 
'R  anuscripts,  which  at  this  time  conipose  one  of  the  most 
precious  monuments  of  England:  Sir  H.  Spelman,  fa- 
-mous  foriiis  Glossary,  a  real  ta-easurc  of  ancient  cus- 
toms and  English  constitutions  :  Si«  R.  Baker,  authoi-  of 
a  chronicle,  died  in  4644:  Lord  Herbert,  who  has  writ- 
ten the  reign  of  Henrys  VIII.  Sir  S.  Dewees,  has  left  a 
Journal  of  tiie  Parliament  under  £licabeth,  '  Seklcn,  a 
•  man  ot  prodigious  science,  famous  by  his  work  on  titles 
of  honor:    Buck,  under  Charles  I.  the  first  avenger  of 
-the  memcry  of  Richard  III.  since  followed  by  Horace 
.-  Walpole  and  many  others,  who  no  longer  leave  a  doubt 
of  the  injustice  with  which  that  prince  has  been  fyver-w= 
helmed :  Eikon  Bassilike,  the  best  and  mostcomplete  jus- 
tificaticm  of  Charles  I.  written  by  himself:  Rushworth, 
-secretary   of  Lord.  Fairfax,  is  very    precious   with   re- 
SDect  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  timej  Lord  ClarendoUj 


tshancellof  under  Charles  II.  and  father-in-law  of  James 

;  II.  has  left  a  celebrated  history  of  the  Rebellion  :  Whit- 
locke,'cf  the  parliamentary  party,  has  left  authentic 
monuments  of  the  affairs  of  his  time  :  Ryraer,  who  diedi» 
1713,  has  lelt  tlie  famous  Foedera,  or  collection  of  public 
acts;h6  was  historiographer  to  William  III.  Burnet, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  ecelebrated  for  his  history  of  Refor- 
mation from  Henry  VIIL  to  1559  ;  he  is  very  severe  a^ 

•  gainst  Popery :  Rapin  of  Thoiras,  a  French  refugee, 
who  died  in  1725,  a  judicitnis  writer:  Carte,  very  zea- 
lous for  the  Stiiarts  ;  has  left  a  general  history  that  is 
much  esteemed:  Goldsmith,  who  died 'in  1774,  has 
made  an  Abridged  History  for  the  Srchools:  Hume, 
'%ho  died  in  1776,  ranks  among   the  most  celebrated 

-historians  for  the  graces  of  his  style,  tlie  moderation  of 
his  principles,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  reflexions  :  Doc« 
tor  Robert  Henry,  who  died  in  1791,  has  left  a  history 

,of  Great  Brit?lin  upon  a  new  plan,  much  esteemed: 
Robertson,  who  died  in  1797,  so  well  known  by  his- his- 
tory of  Charles  V.  has  written  the  history  of  Scotland. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter,  without  adverting  to  the  cu- 
rious circumstance  relative  to  Richard  III.  The  long 
list  of  evil  deeds  with  which  Richard  has  been  reproach- 

■  cd,  has  gradually  disappeared  under  the  ingenicJus  de- 
velopements  of  Horace  Walpole  and  others  :  the  assas- 

>  sin,  the  poisoner,  the  tyrant,  and  the  usurper,  appear 
now  to  have  been  a  prince  valiant  and  just,  lawfully 
called  to  the  throne,  and  crowned  by  the  desire  of  the  na- 
tion ;  his  sole  crime  seems  to  have  been  his  overthrow 
and  destruction  by  a  hostile  faction:  the  historians  of 
his  happy  rival  painted  him  according  to  their  caprice  or 
their  interests  ;  whilst  terror  or  death  prevented  «ny  one 
from  defending  him.  This  singular  discovery  at  the 
same  time  that  it  proves  hoAv  long  and  how  completely 
the  world  has  been  imposed  on,  admonishes  us  to  re- 
ceive with  increased  caution  the  statements  of  party 
■writers.  The  profession,  the  cnij^loyment,  or  the  sect  of 
a  writer,  inevitably,  influences  his'  narrations  and  per- 
V€i't8  his  opinions.  C. 
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Formatian  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Modern   Europe^  after  ' 
the  fall  of  the  Human  Empiirc — Continued. 

SPAIN. 

SPAIN  is  bounded  to  the  northeast  by  the  Pyrcnr.ees  ; 
Portugal  forms  part  of  its  Avestern  frontier ;  the  Me^ 
diievranc.n  to  the  ligl.t  and  the  ocean  to  the  l^ft,  wash 
its  shores  in  every  otlier  direction.     Its  climate  is  warm, . 
its  temperature  happy  ;  and  its  soil,  although  in  gene-  ^ 
ral  sandy,  is  not  niggardly  untler  the  hand  of  the  indus- 
trious cultivator.    The  citron,    the   orange,  the  olive, 
and  the  mulberry,  cover  its  numerous  mountains  and 
its  smiling  valiies.    Spain  has  in  its  bosom  mines  of  gold  « 
and  silver  ;    on  its  surface  are  to  be  found  celebrated-V 
vines  and   famous  horses :  its  wool  is  the  finest  of  Eu- 
rope:    It  has  colonies  which  have  furnished  it  with  im- 
mense treasures;    its   coasts  are  lined  with  excellent, 
ports,  numerous  rivers  irrigate  the  land,  and  nature  has 
profusely  supplied  it  with  the  means  of  defence  ;  yet 
with  all  these  advantages,  it  is  very  far  from  possessing, , 
in  a  proportionate  degree,  the   military  importance  of 
France,  the  maritime    infiuence  of  England,    the    po- 
pulation, the  activity,  the  commerce,    in  a   word,  the 
prosperity  of  either.     The  causes  of  this  diffcieace  will, 
probably  be. found  in  the  rigid  adherence  of  irs  govern- 
ment to  the   forms  of  antiquity,  in    the  prcdon^jnance.. 
of  a  selfish  hierarchy  and  a  gloomy  superstition,  in  the.. 
paralyzing  infiuence  of  a  monopolizing  colonial  policy^^. 
and  in  that  supineness  &  corruptioa  which  all  these  have 
a  tendency  to  produce. 

Peter  the  Great  used  to  say  that  t]ie  arts  and  the  sci- 
ences make  the  tour  of  the  world  ;  and  the  same  remark 
riiay  be  made  of  the  rank  and  the  genius  of  nations  ;  each 
»ne  has  its  period  of  glory,  when  it  eclipses  or  rules  c>-  . 
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ver  others.    Spain  enjoyed  thtshigl;  privilege  unti'.  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  who   wrested  it  from  her.     It  took 
its  birth  in  the  days  of  Isabella,   and  was  carried  to  its 
greatest    height  under    Charles    V.     Until  about    the* 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  tlie  Spaniards  gave  the 
tone  to  Europe  ;    they  furnished  tiie    models   of  polite- 
ness  and   of  magnificence  ;  their  gallantry  became  pro- 
verbial; their  language  was  considered  as  a  part  of  li- 
beral education,    their    modes  were  followed  and  their 
literature  was  cultivated.     At  one  jgnoment  Spain  lield. 
in.,  a   state  of- subjugation  .a  great  portion   of  the  >Je'vv 
World,  and  made  tire  Old  World  tremble  for  its  inde-. 
pendence.     At  this. instant   she  experiences  a  sad  and 
ciniel  reverse  ! 

The  modern  kingdom  of  Spain  was  formed  of  the  in-  . 
heritance  of  Isabella,  of  that  of  Ferdinand,  and   of  the 
Acquisitions  which  they  made  after  their  union.     I  will*' 
paiticularize  them  in  proper  order. 

1.  Old  Castile.  The  first  kings  of  Asturias,  in  extend- 
ing their  dominion  at  the  expense  of  the  Muors,  plac- 
ed in  Old  Gastile  dependent  ccHints.  who  served  as  a 
rampart  or  advance-guard  to  their  frontiers :  One  of 
these,  Ferdinand  Gonsalvo,  the  hero  of  his  time,  and  tx 
whom  the  lustre  of  his  fine  actions  acquired  the  name  of 
great,  became,  towards  the -middle  of  the  tenth  centu- 
ry, independent  and  hereditary  count  of  all  C'astile. 
His  descendants  srxceeded  him  in  this  country,  freed 
from  the  domination  of  the  kings  of  Asturias  or  of 
Leon,  until  the  third  generati(;n,  when,  Elvira,  his 
great  grand  daughter,  conveyed  it  toSancho  tlif  (jreat, 
king  of  Navarre,  her  husband.  Castile  was  left,  by  tiie 
same  Sancho,  to  Ferdinand,  his  second  son,  with  the  ti» 
tie  of  kingdom^'  Such  are  the  origin,  the  progress,  and'> 
the  diiferent  CTGiinistances  of  this  province,  whicli  was 
the  primitive  dt^uiuin  of  Isabella's  inheritance.  Not  very- 
fertile,  and  thinly  peopled,  it  deri\es  its  principal  reven- 
ue from  its  wool,  which  is  much  esteemed. 

2.  AWv   Cas'iii'.     This  is  an  extensive  and  fine   pro-. 
vitiqa,  thtifruitoC  the  conquests  .cf  ui^ny  kin^-*  of  Castiie^r 
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.particularly  of  Alphonso  VI.  who  dethroned  the  Moo- 
rish king  of  Toledo,  and  took  that  city»  Madrid,  and  ma- 
-ny  other  places.  New  Castile,  fertile  in  wine  and 
grain,  ni)t withstanding  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  which  is 
jiot  well  supplied  with  water,  contains  the  most  bcaaci- 
ful  buildings  and  the  finest  palaces  of  the  kingdom  : 
the  envir  )ns  of  Madrid  are  enr^bellished  by  the  superb 
.palace  of  the  escurial,  the  magnificent  royal  house  of 
St.  Ildefonso,  the  d«^hghtfai  residence  of  Aranjues,  and 
the  churmingmansions  of  Buen-Retiro  and  del  ?ardr». 

3.  yistur'tas,  Leoiiy  and  Gtillicia.  The  Moors,  h"?iv- 
<ing  overthrown  the  monarchy  of  the  Visiigoth.s,  and  in- 
^nclited  Spain,  Pelagius,  of  the  blood  royal,  escaped  the 
torrent,  and  to(»k  .shelter  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias. 
His  asylum  became  the  cradle  of  the  Spanish  monar- 
chy :  he  there  reigned  under  the  title  of  king  of  Astu- 
rias. His  victories,  those  of  A-lph('nso  I.  his  son-in- 
law,  ;and  those  of  rrany  of  his  successors,  extended  ti^e 
new  dominion  into  Gallicia  and  Leon.  The  descendants 
of  Pelagius  reigned  over  this  country  under  the  sac- 
cessive  titles  of  kings  of  Asturias,  ofOviedo,  and  of  Le- 
on, umii  the  tv.elfth  generation,  when  Veremond  IlL 
the  last  amongst  them,  was  killed,  in  1036,  in  an  actir^n 
against  Ferdinand  the  Great,  king  of  Castile,"  his  brc?- 
ther-in-law,  who  claimed  his  kingdom  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Leon  has  since  served,  on  many  occasions,  as  a  portion  to 
the  younger  branches  of  the  kings  of  Castile;  and  formed 
a  separate  kingdom.  Finally,  the  marriage  of  Beren- 
ger  and  Alphonso  IX.  united  them,  for  the  last  time, 
upon  the  head  -of  St.  Ferdinand;  their  son,  about  the 
^ear  1230. 

"Theprovince  of  Asturias,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
heir  apparent,  is  full  of  forests  and  mountains  ;  it  pro- 
duces corn,  fruits,  and  excellent  wines;  it  contains 
mines  of  gold,  of  mineral  dyes;  and  its  breed  of  hor- 
ses is  remarkable  forstrengh  and  swiftness. 

Gallicia  is  mountainous,  not  very  fertile,  and  the  air 
is  humid  :  it  produces  grain,  oil,  good  wines,  and  a  breed 
-of  horses  and  mults  is- there  raised,  that  is  inuch^  es= 


teemed ;  it  contains  valuable  mines,  antl  has  some  con- 
vei)i«iit  seaports. 

Leon  presents  pretty  near  the  same  aspect  and  yields 
:rearly  the  same  productions. 

4.  Esiremadura  was  partially  wrested  from  the 
Moors  by  different  kings  of  Leon  and  of  Castile.  Al» 
phonso  IX.  took  Badajoz,  its  capital,  about  the  year  1230. 
This  province  was  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  It 
-abcamds  in  vines  and  pasturage. 

5.  jlndalusiay  separated  by  a  ^thain  of  mountains 
from  New  Castile,  was  conquered  from  the  Moors  by  the 
successive  victories  of  many  Castilian  monarchs,  and 
principally  by   St.  Ferdinand,  who  took  possession    of 

^Cordova  &  of  Seville,  This  province  is  the  most  fer- 
tile and  the  most  commercial  of  Spain  :  its  grain,  its 
©ii,  its  fine  wines,  and  its  celebrated  horses,  have  occasi- 
©ned  its  beinij  called  the  granary,  the  cellar,  and  the 
stable  of  Spain.  Its  mountaiais  conta4!i  mir.cs  of  quick- 
silver, ©f  copper,  of  antimony,  of  lead,  and  of  the  load- 
stone. 

6.  Murcia.  St.  Ferdinand,  pursuing  the  advantages 
which  he  had  obtained  over  the  Moors,  sent  his  son,  af- 
terwards Alphonso  X.  against  the  king  of  Murcia,' who 

.-Attacked  in  another  quarter  by  the  king  of  Grenada,  sur- 
rendered his  kingdom  to  the  power  of  the  Castilians. 
Alphonso,  became  king,  completed  and  consolidated  the 
acquisition  of  this  fine  province.  Murcia  produces  in 
abundance  all  sorts  of  exellent  fruits ;  orange.s,  c;rrons, 
olives,  8cc.  its  wine  is  very  good  :  honey  is  found  there, 
and  the  sugar-cane,  and  plenty  of  mulberry  trees  ;  these 

,  enable  the  inhabitants  to  furnish  immense  productions 
«f  silk,  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  their  wealth. 

7.  Biscay.    This  province,  which   formerly  bore  the 
'-name  of  Cantabria,    and  which  made  part  of  the  king- 
dom   of  Pelagius,  enfranchised  itself  by  degrees  from 

*;the  kings  of  Leon,  and  subsisted  in  a  kind  of  indepen- 
dence under  the  successive  domination  of  the  families  of 
Haro,  of  Lara,  of  Lacerda,  and  was  finally  reunited  by 
Henry  ;IL  in  1376,  notwithstanding  the  reclamations  of 
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the  count  of  Aler.coD,  wl'.o  had  espoused  ivriria  d^  La- 
cerda,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Lara  by  her  mother. 
Biscay,  rude,  mountainous,  but  nevertheless  quite  a- 
greeable,  produces  Httle  gralr:,  but  abundance  of  fruits  ; 
its  principal  trade  is  m  iron,  of  ^vh^ch  great  quantities 
are  found  in  its  mountains,  in  wool,  in  saffron,  and  in 
rosin,  procured  from  the  forests  of  pine  with  which  it 
is  covered. 

These  seven  divisions  constituted  the  inheritance  of  Is- 
abella. That  of  Ferdinand  is  comprized  in  the  five  fol- 
lowing. 

1.  ./JrragQn,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  little  liver 
that  empties  itself  into  the  Ebro,  has  the  same  origin  as 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  of  which  it  v/as  a  dependence 
with  the  title  of  count}%  until  Ramirez  received  it  as  a 
patrimony  from  Sancho  the  Grand,  his  father,  with  the 
title  of  kingdom,  towards  the  year  1033.  This  country 
is  dry,  full  of  mountains,  thinly  peopled,  and  unproduc- 
tive ;  but  it  abounds  in  iron  mines. 

2.  ditalojua  was  conquered  from  the  Saracens  bv 
Cliarlemagne.  The  governors  whom  he  placed  there 
profited  of  the  tumultuous  reigns  of  his  successors  to 
make  themselves  hereditary  sovereigns.  He  who  go- 
verned about  the  year  IIST"  espoused  the  heiress  of 
Arragon,  and  this  marriage  ]n'oduced  the  union  of  the 
two  countries.  Catalonia,  although  mountainous,  is  fer- 
tile in  grain,  in  wine,  and  in  fruits:  its  inhabitants  are 
active,  laborious,  and  good  soldiers. 

3.  Valencia  and  Majorca  v/ere  conquered  from  the 
Moors  by  James  I.  Valencia  is,  pei-haps,  the  most  a- 
greeable  province  of  Spain  ;  the  air  is  salubrious  and 
the  temperature  delightful ;  the  country  abounds  in 
rice,  in  flax,  in  oil,  in  wine,  and  the  sugar-cane.  As  to 
Majorca  and  its  dependencies,  formerly  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  they  abound  in  corn, 
ID  wine,  and  in  oil. 

4.  Sardinia  was  conquered  by  James  II.  v/ho,  as  v/ell 
as  his  successors,  found  it  difficult  to  keep  it  ia  a  sta^^e  of 
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subjugaticjij  to  the  Arragoncse,  was  detached  from  the 
Spanish  nunarchy  during  the  war  of  the  succession,  and 
conve}- ed  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  who  still  posj^ess  it.  The 
air  is  thick  and  unwholesome,  the  ground  fertile,  and 
the  whole  island  susceptible  of  very  great  improvement. 

5.  Sicily.  This  island  formed  part  of  the  inheritance 
•1  Ferdinand ;  but  as  its  history  is  so  closely  connected 
with  that  cf  Naples,  -which  was  an  acquisition  of  the 
Spanish  crown  after  he  union  x>f  Ferdinand  8c  Isabella,  I 
fc-hall  speak  of  them  both  together. 

The  south  of  Italy,  after  having  borne  it?  part  in  the 
revolutions  and  divisiqns  of  that  unfortunate  peninsula, 
finally  formed  itself,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  into  a  regular, power,  which  has  descended  ta 
cur  times  under  the  naine  ofthe  kingdom  of  the  two  Si- 
cilies. This  power  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  cliildren  of 
Tancred  of  Hauteville,  a  noble  Norman,  descended  from 
Rollo  I.  duke  of  Normandy.  Their  exploits  against  the 
Saracens  gave  birth  to  many  principalities :  a  gvii^t  porti- 
tn  of  these  was  united  in  a  grandson  of  one  of  them, 
who  caused  himself  to  be  crowi.ed.  His  house  gave  five 
sovereigns;  that  of  Suabia,  which  succeeded  by  nuvrji- 
age and  by  conquest,  gave  four;  this  last  was  driven  out 
and  destroyed  by  the  first  house  otAnjou,  called  in  by  the 
l*opes,  who  were  the  lords  paramount  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  :  but  then  these  two  crowns  were  separate*^  ;  the 
house  of  Anjou  only  reigned  over  Naples,  and  that  of 
Arragon,  purt^uing  the  rights  of  Constance,  daughther 
cf  Mainfroy,  seized  upon  Sicily  by  means  of  the  Sicilian 
^  espers.  The  house  of  Anjou  gave  seven  sovereigns  to 
Naples  :  one  of  them,  Joan,  adopted  the  second  house 
of  Anjou  in  France,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  own  branch  ; 
but  JJuvozzo,  her  cousin,  caused  her  to  be  strangled, 
and  succeeded  to  the  crown.  There  were  then  two 
houses  of  Anjou,  bearing,  at  the  same  time,  the  title  of 
king  of  Naples  ;  the  first,  which  continued  actually  to 
xeign,  and  the  second,  which  was  only  titulary.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  first,  Alphonso  the  fifth,  king-of  Arra- 
£ou  fie  of  Sicily,  seized  upon  Naples,  and  uniced  anew  the 
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two  cro^viis,  which  had  been  so  long  scparate<3 :  he  left 
them  to  Ferdmand,  his  natural  son;  but  this  inheritance 
was  disputed  by  the  kings  of  France,  in  virtue  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  by  the  kings  of  Ar- 
ragon,  the  legitimate  heirs  of  Alphonso  the  fiftli.  Then 
the  famous  expeditions  of  Charles  VIII.  and  of  Lou- 
is XII.  took  place  t  the  latter  conquered  Naples  in  con- 
cert with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  these  afterwards 
had  a  contest  for  the  spoils,  when  the  king  of  Arragon 
remained  sole  master.  At  the  death  of  this  prince  the 
two  Sicilies  followed  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  fell,  by  marriage,  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Under 
this  house,  Naples,  oppressed  with  taxes,  broke  out  in- 
to the  famous  revolt  of  1647 :  and  Sicily,  pushed  to  ex* 
tremity  by  the  jirofligacy  of  the  {government,  did  th(5^ 
««me  in  je74.  i  i»c  insurre«^vion  of  "Naples  is  particular- 
ly celebrated  by  the  origin  and  fate  of  ks  chief:  his 
watfte  was  Mazaniello,  who,  from  a  wretched  fisherman, 
rose,  all  at  once,  to  the  commaT^d  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  "Who  were  blindly  obedient  to  his 
most  extravagant  caprices.  He  soon,  however,  became 
ihe  victim  of  the  prevailing  disorders.  Th^  duke  of  Gu- 
ise, profiting  of  these  troubles,  repaired  to  Naples  and 
endeavored  to  establish  himself  there;  biit  his  enterprise 
was  unfortunate ;  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  party 
was  exterminated.  As  to  Sicily,  she  implored  the  aid 
ef  France,  who  assisted  her  for  some  time  with  men, 
"with  ships  and  money,  and  concluded  by  entirely  eva- 
cuating the  island  in  2678,  suiFering  it  again  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  its  masters.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Span- 
ish branch,  the  treaty  ofUt  re  cht  gave  the  Naples  to  a  Ger- 
man branch,  and  Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  but  in  171% 
by  a  new  arrangement,  the  duke  of  Savoy  received  Sar- 
dinia in  exchange,  and  the  crown  of  Sicily  was  once  mere 
united  to  that  of  Naples.  Finally,  in  1735,  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  wrested  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  order  to  give  it  to  Don  Carles,  son  of  Philip  V,  Do:i 
Carlos  having  arrived,  by  the  death  of  his  brothers,  to 
the  Spanish  tlivone,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  net  ad- 
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mitting  Uie  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  he  delivered  up 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Ferdinand,  his  second  son,  who 
occupies  it  at  this  time.  The  air  of  Sicily  is  very  good, 
and  the  soil  so  productive  that  the  Phenicians  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  perfect  island;  and  at  this  day  it  is  call- 
ed the  Garden  of  Italy. 

The  following  provinces,  exclusive  of  Naples,  were 
the  acquisitions  of  the  Spanish  crown  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella : 

1.  Boussiilon.  John  the  second,  king  of  Arragon,  em- 
barrassed by  the  revolt  of  the  Catalans,  mortgaged  this 
proviftcc  to  Louis  XL  for  a  considerable  sum.  Ferdi- 
sjand  the  Catholic  profited  of  the  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  into  Italy  to  regain  it.  The  treaty  of  the  Pyren- 
nees  annexed  it  to  France  by  whom  it  had  been  conquer- 
ed. 

2.  Gre?}ada,  was  the  last  possession  the  Moors  oc- 
cupied in  Spain,  of  which  they  were  dispossessed  in  1492, 
by  the  united  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  seven 
iiandred  and  eighty  years  after  their  invasion,  having 
ut  one  time  subjugated  nearly  all  Spain.  The  air  of  this 
province  is  mild,  and  the  soil  very  fertile  in  corn,  in 
■wine,  in  oil,  in  pomegranites,  in  citrons,  oranges,  silk- 
worms, &c. 

3.  Alivarre.  This  province,  which,  like  the  rest,  was 
subjected  to  the  Moors  after  their  invasion,  was  freed 
from  them,  as  well  as  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  by  tli« 
%'ictories  of  Charlemagne :  Under  the  turbulent  and  fee- 
Me  reign  of  Louis  Debonnaire,  his  son,  Navarre  select- 
ed for  its  chief  Inigo  Arista,  count  of  Bigorre.  The  so- 
vereignty of  Navarre,  \vhich  reckoned  Ai*ragon  among 
its  dependencies,  remained  in  the  family  oi  Bigorre  un- 
til its  extinction.  The  last  j)nncess  of  this  illustrious 
house,  which  gave  kings  to  ail  the  thrones  of  Spain, 
brought  Navarre  to  the  house  of  Chamnaone;  this, 
latter  transmitted  it  to  the  Capetians  in  ii^e  direct  line, 
from  whom  it  passed  successively  to  the  families  of  Ev- 
reux,  of  Arragon,  of  Foix,  and  of  Albret,  when  Fer- 
diAaucl  the  Catholic,  prcfitinj^  of  a  favorable  occabion. 
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<?ei2e(l  upper  Navarre  and  united  it  to  the  crovrn  of 
Spain 

The  kingdom  of  Spain,  before  the  recent  invasion  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  consisted  of  fourteen  provinces  (in- 
cluding the  Balearic  islands)  of  all  which  Madrid  \Vas 
the  metropolis.  These  provinces  were  Gallicia,  Astti- 
rias,  Biscay,  Navarre,  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Leon,  Old 
Castile,  Estremaduras  New  Castile,  Valencia,  Anda^ 
lusia,    Grenada,    and  Murcia. 

■The  present  condition  of  Spain  forms  a  melancholy  con- 
trast to  her  former  reputation  in  arms  and 4;hc  spirit  of 
freedom  which  the  Spaniards  manifested  againSt  the 
encroachments  of  their  princes.  The  Vandals  and 
Goths,  who  overturned  the  Roman  power  in  Spain,  es- 
tablished a  form  of  government,  and  introduced  customs 
and  laws,  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  estab- 
lished in  the  rest  of  Europe  by  other  tribes  of  Barbari- 
ans: Society  advanced  there  by  the  same  steps  and 
seemed  to  hold  the  same  course  as  in  the  other  nations  of 
that  quarter  of  the  v/orld  ;  when  a  sudden  stop  was  put 
to  this  progress  by  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  or  Moors 
from  Africa,  A.  D.  712,  when,  having  subdued  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain,  they  introduced  the  Mahometan 
religion,  the  Arabic  language,  the  manners  of  the  £ast, 
together  with  that  taste  for  the  arts,  and  that  Jove  of  el- 
egance and  splendor,  which  the  Caliphs  had  begun  to 
cultivate  among  their  subjects.  The  Gothic  nobles  who 
disdained  to  submit  to  the  Mooinshyoke,  iled  for  refuge 
to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturia?,  ^-v hence,  sal- 
lying forth,  after  the  most  persevering  enorts  for  near- 
ly eight  centuries,  and  fighting  about  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  battles,  the  Moors  were  driven  out  A., 
D.  1492.  As  the  several  provinces  of  S^^ir/m  w^erc  wrest- 
ed from  the  Moors  by  the  Christians  at  different  times 
and  under  different  leaders,  almost  every  pi'ovince  was 
formed  into  a  separate  kin9:dom,  and  the  capitals  of 
these  several  kingdoms  could  boast  of  a  thrr.rit;  and  the 
presence  of  a  monarcli.  By  conquest,  marriage,  anr' 
succession,  however,  the  pelty  sovereiv^nries  were  grad- 
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ually  diminli^hcd,  imi/d  abount  the  year  14S1,  by  the  for- 
tunate marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  former 
the  hereditaiy  monarch  of  Arragon,  and  the  latter  rais- 
<:d  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  the  affection  of  her  sub- 
jects, all  the  Spanish  crowns  were  united  &  descended 
in  the  same  line.  Previously  to  this  marriage  the  power 
of  the  kings  of  Spain  was  very  much  circumscribed  :  In 
thfe  expeditions  against  the  Moors,  the  Christian  princes 
"were  compelled  to  reward  their  nobles  with  portions  of 
ihe  conquered  territory,  which  gave  to  them  a  degree 
of  splendor  and  importance  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
princes  themselves:  this  naturally  made  them  bold  and 
independent ;  and  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nobility 
overawed  the  monarch,  the  influence  of  the  cities  held 
him  in  check  on  the  other,  so  that  he  was  reduced  almost 
to  a  cypher.  The  powers  of  the  king  were  greater  or 
less  in  different  provinces,  according  to  the  different 
constitutions  of  the  Cortes  or  parHament.  In  general, 
how'ever,  ■  the  executive  part  of  the  government  was 
committed  to  the  king,  with  a  limited  prerogative:  the 
legislative  authority  resided  in  the  cortes,  which  M'as 
composed  of  the  nobility,  the  dignified  ecclesiastics,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  cities.  The  members  of  the 
three  different  orders  who  had  a  right  of  suffrage  met 
in  one  place,  and  deliberated  as  one  collective  body,  the 
"decisions  of  which  were  regulated  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  majority.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of  enacting 
laws,  and  of  redressing  giievances, belonged  to  this  as- 
sembly ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  assent  of"the  king  to 
such  statutes  and  ragulations  as  were  deemed  salu- 
tary or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the 
cortes  to  take  no  step  towards  granting  money  until  all 
business  relative  to  the  public  welfare  was  concluded. 
The  deputies  from  the  cities  in  these  bodies  were  persons 
of  great  consideration,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  the  no- 
bility in  their  political  influence.  Ferdinand  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  advancement  of  the  royal  authority 
and  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  Spain,'  by  introduce 
ing greater  splendor  intohis  court,  by  instituting  n«w  or- 
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ders  of  knighthood,  by  employing  men  of  abilities,  wh« 
were  not  nobles,  in  public  affairs,  and  by  countenanc- 
ing various  establishments  of  a  political  nature,  the 
pi:incipal  one  of  which  was  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Brotherhood.  This  association,  administering  justice  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  curtailed  the  powers  of  the  seig- 
noral  jurisdiction  of  the  great  Spanish  lords,  and  added 
immensely  to  the  royal  authority.  One  efficient  member 
of  tUecortes  being  enfeebled,  encroachments  were  con- 
tinued by  degrees,  until  Charles  V.  finally  destroyed 
the  ancient  constitution  of  that  respectable  assembly,  and 
rendered  it  too  weak  to  assert  with  energy  the  rights 
of  the  nation.  Adhering,  nevertheless,  in  form,  to  their 
old  customs,  the  nobility  maintaining  the  ceremonies, 
witlioutthe  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  whole  na- 
ticu  mantling  icself  in  the  cloke  of  superstition,  the 
Spaniards  have  shewn  themselves  in  our  days  but  little 
worthy  of  their  former  fame. 

Spain  has  many  colonies.  In  Africa,  Ceuta,  Oran,  6cg<, 
In  Asia,  the  Philippines,  and  other  islands.  In  North- 
America,  Cuba,  Porto-Rico,  Mexico,  6cc.  and  in  South- 
America,  Peru,  and  all  the  known  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, except  Guiana  and  Brazil.  The  existing  inva- 
sion «f  Spain  by  the  French,  the  distractions  which  that 
invasion  has  occasioned,  and  the  imbecility  with  which 
the  cause  of  Spanish  independence  has  been  man- 
aged in  old  Spain,  have  all  combined  to  inspire  the  Span- 
ish American  colonists  with  a  resolution  to  escape  from 
the  pressure  of  the  colonial  system,  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  parent  state,  and  to  proclaim  themselves 
independent  and  free.  This  revolution  is  now  in  a  state 
of  progi'ession  and  naturally  attracts  our  attention  to 
the  leading  points  in  the  history  of  Spanish  America. 
'The  late  royal  family  of  Spain,  who  were  stolen  from 
Madrid  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  are  still  prisoners  in 
France.  The  population  of  Spain  in  18G8  was  10,000,- 
afiO  of  souls. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Portugal,  to  ivhich  most  of  the  observations  relative 
to  Spain  will  literatly"  apply,  fronts  Spain  in  almost  its 
wliole  length.  It  is  separated  from  it  by  high  moun- 
tains; by  sterile  plains,  and  still  more  by  a  constant  ri- 
valry, and  an  interminable  jealousy  which  has  animated 
these  two  neighboring  nations.  The'  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniards  have  a  common  origin,  and  hence  there 
exists  between  them  a  great  similitude  of  language,  of 
manners,  of  habits,  of  laws,  and  government.  This  re- 
semblance, nevertheless,  has  been  productive  of  notli- 
ing  but  evil ;  of  prolonged  quarrels,  of  reciprocal  claims, 
of  mutual  invasions,  of  successes  and  reverses,  of  fears 
and  dangers,  which,  for  a  long  period  have  created  be- 
tween the  two-pcOp!2  an  enmity  that  time  has  made  ha- 
bitual, and  which  policy  has  formed  into  system.  Ever 
sirxe  the  establishment  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, Portugal  has  been  found  arrayed  against  Spain. 
It  is  only  now,  that,  engaged  in  a  common  cause  with 
Spain  against  France,  her  arrrs  are  united  with  those 
of  the  Spaniards.  I  have  already  said  that  every  nation 
has  its  moment  of  glory  and  celebrity  :  that  of  Portugal 
was  under  Emanuel  the  Great,  when  Vasco  di  Gama 
opened  to  Europe  the  route  ny  sea  to  India,  end  to  his 
countrymen  the  path  to  immortal  renown  :  Albuquer- 
que eie\T.ted  Portugal  to  a  high  degree  of  splendor, 
whilst  Camoens  sung  her  praises  for  posterity. 

There  are  six  provinces  in  Portugal ;  Entre-Douro 
■^md  Minhn,  Tralos-Montes,  Beira,  Estramadura,  Al- 
entejo,  and  Algarva.  Of  thvs*^,  Entre-Douro  and  Min- 
ho  and  Tralos-Montes  weie  the  primitive  domain,  giv- 
en in  dowry  to  Henry  of  Burgnndy  by  Alphonso  VL 
king  of  Castile,  about  the  year  1090:  Beira  andEstre- 
madura  were  conquered  chiefly  by  Alphonso  Henriquez  ; 
and  Alentejo  and  Algarva  were  conquered  princi[)ally 
by  Sancho  I.  and  Alphonso  III.  The  air  of  Portugal  is 
considered  more  temperate  than  that  of  Spain  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity    to  the  sea.     Its  productions  arc 


olives,  vines,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  f^gs  and  rai- 
sins. There  are  mines  ot  iron,  tin,  lead,  quarries  of  mar- 
ble, and  some  precious  stones.  Much  salt  is  made 
from  the  sea  water,  especially  in  the  bay  of  St.  Ubes, 
•whence  a  great  deal  is  exported. 

In  the  year  1580  there  was  a  failure  in  the  royal  line 
of  Portugal,  and  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain,  subdued  the 
country  ;  but  in  1640,  there  was  a  great  revolution,  and 
the  crown  Avas  conferred  on  John,  duke  of  Braganza, 
whose  descendants  still  enjoy  it.  Lisbon  is  the  capital 
of  Portugal.  But  this  city  being  threatened  by  the 
French,  previously  to  their  present  invasion  of  Spain,  ihs 
loyal  family  was  conveyed  under  convoy  of  a  Britisk 
squadron,  to  Brazil,  a  Portugueze  colony  in  South-A- 
inerica,  and  established  the  seat  of  government  at  Rio 
Janeiro.  Besides  this  colony,  the  Portuguese  have  Sd- 
veral  others  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  the  5'ear  1808,  the 
populaton  of  Portugal  amounted  to  3,000^000  of  souls. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

J^ormatian  of  the  iCmgdoms  of  Modern  Eurofie^  after 
the  f ah  of  the  Roman  Empire — Continued. 

ITALY. 

TIE  country  of  Italy  is,  Without  Contradiction,  the 
most  interesting  of  Europe  on  afrcount  of  its  history, 
its  extraordinary  works,  and  its  soil ;  it  possesses  one 
of  the  most  delicious  temperatures  of  the  earth  ;  and  it 
has  been  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  the  school  of  taste,  the 
repository  of  the  master- works  of  antiquity  and  of  mo- 
dern beauties.  Anciently,  Italy  vanquished  and  subju- 
gated the  universe;  but,  as  if  she  were  doomed  to  expi- 
ate in-the  most  cruel  manner  so  elevated  a  fortune,  she 
has  since  been  trodden  under  feet  by  all  nations. 

To  the  anarchy  produced  in  Italy  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  succeeded  by 
conquest,  the  dominat!6!i  of  the  emperors  of  Germany* 
Their  power  was  absolute  during  the  times  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Saxe ;  but  it  was  greatly  shaken  under  that,  of 
Franconia,  and  totally  destroyed  under  that  of  Suabia, 
by  the  intrigues  and  the  policy  of  the  Popes  ;  who,  dread- 
ing such  powerful  neighbors,  contrived  to  keep  them  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  embarrassment  at  home  and  a- 
broad.  This  famous  quarrel  between  the  Emperors  and 
the  Popes,  known  under  the  name  of  the  war  of  the 
Priesthood,  or  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibbellines,  contin- 
ued three  centuries,  during  which  Italy,  after  experi- 
encing all  the  miseries  and  horrors  of  fanaticism,  of 
confusion,  and  of  intestine  broils,  finally  took  the  form 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  it  has  preserved  to  our 
days. 

This  form  embraces  a  variety  of  subordinate  princi- 
palities. Of  Naples  I  have  already  spoken.  Tuscany^ 
after  innumerable  revolutions  and  troubles  without  end.> 
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togethe'r  with  Florence,  found  repose  and  happiness  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  Medici,  who  reigned  a  long 
time  by  the  reputation  of  their  virtues  before  they  reign- 
ed under  the  authority  of.a  title.  Alexander,  the  first 
duke»  was  created  by  Charles  V.  in  1531.  Pius  V.  ele- 
vated Cosmo  to  the  dignity  of  grand  duke  in  1569.  This 
country,  on  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Medici,  pass- 
ed to  that  of  Lorraine  in  1737,  on  condition  that  it 
should  never  be  united  to  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  In 
18Q2  it  passed,  by  treaty,  from  the  hou^e  of  Lorraine  to 
the  Bourbons  of  Parma,  who  possess  it  at  this  time  un- 
der the  appellation  of  the  kingdom  ofEtruria. 

Parma  and  Placenta,  after  having  been  given  by  the 
Popes  to  the  house  of  Farnese,  passed,  on  its  extinction, 
to  a  branch  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  who,  not  long  a- 
go,  ceded  it  to  France  in  exchange  for  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria. 

Modena,  possessed  for  a  long  time  by  the  house  of 
Este,  was  merged  by  late  changes  in  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Its  sovereign,  the  last  male  of  the  fami- 
ly, received  the  Brisgaw  as  an  indemnity. 

Milan  and  Mantua,  by  various  political  circum- 
stances, passed  to  the  house  of  Austria,  in  1714  and 
1708.  This  division  of  Italy  has  disappeared  under 
recent  arrange raents,  and  makes  part  of  the  krogdom  of 
Italy. 

Genoa,  after  a  multitude  of  revolutions,  became,  in 
1528,  by  the  courage  of  the  famous  Andrew  Dorla,  a 
celebrated  aristocratical  republic,  which  lost  its  con- 
stitutiofi  by  the  late  revolutions  of  Europe,  and  was  u- 
uited  to  France  in  1805. 

Piedmont  and  Montserrat  accrued  to  the  house  of  Sa- 
voy by  marriage,  by  the  favor,  or  grant  of  the  empe- 
rors. The  revolutions  which  affected  so  many  other 
states,  annexed  these  also  to  France. 

Venice,  which  had  formed  itself  in  lapse  of  time,  in- 
to an  aristocratical  republic,  and  which  has  existed  un- 
til our  days,  displaying  much  of  wisdom,  of  glory,  of  po- 
licy, and  of  power,  has  disappeared  amidst  the  coavul 


sions  of  modern  times,  nncl  at  present  composes  a  great 
pai't  of  the  kingtloi-n  of  Italy. 

The  possessions  of  the  Popes,  whose  temporal  power 
was  chiefly  fonnded  i)y  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and 
which  were  considerably  increased  by  papal  policy  and 
the  influence  of  spiritual  a\ithority,  have  been  entirely 
wrested  froni  the  Holy  Father.  Part  of  these  posses- 
sions have  been  incorporated  with  the  kin^^dona  of  Ita- 
ly, and  part  have  been  politically  united  to  the  French 
empire.  Asa  consolation  to  the  Romans  for  the  loss  of 
their  Pontiff',  Napoleon  !ias  proclaimed  Rome  the  se- 
cond imperial  city  of  his  dominions,  and  is  now  exerting 
himself  to  cleause  and  embellish  that  ancient  mistress 
of  the  v/orld. 

Besides  these  divisions  of  Italy,  whose  destiny  I  have 
briefly  traced,  tliere  are  others  of  less  importance ;  and 
as  political  views  change,  there  will  doubtless  be  al- 
terations made  in  the  political  geograph-y  of  that  pe- 
ninsula. Of  particular  sovereignties  Avhich  now  exist 
there,  Benevento  bas  been  given  to  Talleyruid;  and 
Ponte-Corvo  was  lately  the  property  of  Mnrshal  Ber- 
nadotte.  The  latter  having  been  recently  elected  heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  will  continue  to  hold  his  Italian  principality.  It  is 
■worthy  of  remembrance,  that  the  little  republic  of  San 
Marino,  which  does  not  contain  more  than  seven  thous- 
and inhabitants,  and  can  boast  of  thirteen  centuries  of 
existence,  is  still  suffered  to  remain  independent. 

The  painter  who  sliould  pretend  to  delineate  on  the 
snap  of  Italy,  the  marches  and  tli(?  conflicts  of  the  vari- 
ous armies  which,  at  difll'rent  periods,  have  harassed 
its  population  and  stained  its  soil  with  blood,  would 
soon  find  his  pallet  exhausted  of  colors  and  his  tablet 
devoid  of  intelligence.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  attempt 
to  pourtray  in  words  what  would  be  so  difficult  for  the 
pencil;  and,  abandoning  the  military  tracks  of  Bona- 
parte, of  Suwarrow,  of  Championet  and  '^f  Macdonald, 
as  well  as  the  routes  of  those  invaders  who  preceded 
them,  1  "will  turn  my  attention  to  the  poets  and  the  art- 
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i.^ts  of  a  country,  whose  genius,  in  one  shape  or  another.3 . 
appears  to  be  almost  imperishable. 

POETS,  &c. 

Dante,  of  Florence,  the  father  of  Italian  poetry,  was 
famous  by  his  Heil,  his  Purgatory^  and  his  Paradise. 

Petrarch,  of  Arezzo;  has  infimortalized  the  lovely 
Laura,  the  Fountain  of  Vaucluse,  and  himself,  by  his 
tender  and  harmonious  verses. 

Boccace,  of  Tuscany,  the  discipla  and  the  friend  of 
Petrarch,  was  admired  for  his  Novels.  He  lived  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Naples  in  the  reign  of  queen  Joan. 

Machiavel,  of  Florence,  was  celebrated  for  his  polit- 
ical treatise  entitled  The  PnVzce,  and  by  his  Fioreutine 
history. 

Ariosto,  of  Reggio,  was  the  first  poet  of  Italy  with 
Tasso;  more  lively,  more  animated  than  the  latter. 
He  is  the  author  of  Orlando  Furioso.  The  late  Charles 
James  Fox,  who,  with  a  view,  to  improve  his  e.ocutioa^ 
as  well  as  his  literary  taste,  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  merits  of  the  best  ancient  and  moW 
dern  poets,  ranks  Ariosto  next  to  Homer. 

Guicciardini,  of  Florence,  was  celebrated  by  his  per- 
sonal worth  and  his  writings;  and  above  a  1,  by  his  his- 
tory, in  Italian,  from  1494  to  1532. 

Paul  Jovian,  bishop  of  Nocera,  was  celebrated  by  his 
writings,  and  particularly  by  his  history,  in  45  bcokF, 
whick  comes  down  to  1544. 

Tasso  of  Naples,  was  the  first  poet  of  Italy  with  A- 
rrosto;  but  more  noule  and  more  correct  than  the  lat»- 
ter.     He  has  "J^riXX^n  Jerusalem  Delivered  md  Aminta. 
Mr.  Fox  thinks  Tasso  below  Ariosto ;  yet  at  the  satue 
time  acknowledges  that    Meta'^tasio,    who    he  admits  - 
ought  to  be  a  better  judge  of  Italian  poetry  than   him-  " 
self,  upon  the  whole  gives  Tasso  the  preference. 

Guarini,  of  Ferrara,  was   a  poet  celebrated    by  hia - 
•works,  of  which  the  most  known  is  the  Pastor  Fido. 

Galiileo,  gf  Pisa,  was  celebrated  for  his  science  and-" 
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misfortunes.    He    rendered  himself  immortal   by  h\§ 
astronomical  discoveries. 

Torriceili,  of  Faenza  was  the  successor  of  Gallileo 
in  the  mathemati<  al  career.  He  invented  the  micros- 
cope. 

Metastasio,  rf  Rome,  was  a  dramatic  poet,   celebra- 
ted by  the  perfection  to  which  he  brought  lyric  tragedy. 
PAINTERS,  &c. 
Cimabue  and  Giotto,  of  Florence,  were  the    resto- 
rers of  painting  and  the  fathers  of  the  Florentine  school. 
Raphael  Sanzio„of  Urbino,  ranks  among  the  first  of 
painters. 

Leonard!  da  Vinci,  of  Florence,  was  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  his  time. 

Purrugino,  of  Perwgia,  was  the  master  of  Raphael. 
Of  these,  thechief  productions  are,  the  Tranyjigura- 
tloriy  an  immortal  work,  (by  Raphael,)  considered  as 
the  first  picture  of  the  world:  St.  Ceciliay  which  is  ve-- 
jy  famous;  and  the  celebrated  Halls  of  the  Vatican. 

Andrew  del  Sarto  Vanucchi,  of  Florence,  is  chiefly 
esteemed  for  variety  :  The  Madona  del  SaccOy  and  St, 
Andrew  adoring-  the  crossy  are  his  principal  works.— 
He  was  a  faithful  copier. 

Corregio  Allegri,  of  Corregio,  excelled  in  the  graces 
of  his  art,  and  was  the  inventor  of  his  own  style  of 
painting.  He  was  skilful  in  fore-shortening.  Among 
fiis  best  productions  is  the  Christmas- Mght,  which  is 
alliwed  to  be  admirable. 

TtiC  Parm.esan  Mazzola,  of  Parma,  who  was  called 
the  son  of  the  Graces,  and  whose  works  are  very  rare, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  MoseSy\v\^  Adam  and  Eve^ 
and  some  other  pieces.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  etching  with  aquafortis. 

Julius  Romani  Pippi,  of  Rome,  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,^ 
and  equal  to  his  master.  Among  other  works,  he  left 
the  Victory  ofJufiiter  over  the  Giants. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  of  Tuscany,  was  the  first 
«f  the  Italians  for  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  the 
emulator  ot  Raphael  in  painting.    His  chief  works  are 
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the  !asf  Judgment^  the  Ci-ucifiction ^   and   the   Church 
•f  St.  Peter. 

T'itiaD  Vecellio,  of  Venice,  was  the  first  of  the  Vene- 
tian school ;  and  the  greatest  colorist  ever  known. 
Reubens  is  compared  to  him.     Among  his  best  perfor- 
mances is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter^  A  last  sufi{ia\ 
and  Christ  crowned  ivith  thorns. 

Paul  Veronese  Caliari,  of  Verona,  possessed  the  rich- 
est and  the  finest  genius  for  the  composition  of  a  ]>icture. 
Of  his  performances,  Jesus  Christ  loith  the  Phariseeis, 
distinguished. 

Tintoretto  Robusti,  of  Venice,  astonished  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  genius  and  the  boldness  of  his  pencil. 
St.  Mark,  and  the  crucifiction  of  Jesus  Christy  are  a- 
mong  his  best  pieces. 

Caravagio  Amerigi,  of  Milan,  had  fine  talents ;  but 
has  too  frequently  copied  nature  in  her  deformities. 

Barocchi,  of  Urbino,  excelled  in  subjects  of  devotion. 
Many  of  his  performances  are  to  be  found  at  the  Lou- 
vre, in  Paris. 

TheCaracchi,  Lewis,  Anthony,  and  Hannibal,  to- 
gether with  their  pupils,  brought  the  art  of  painting  to 
great  perfection  in  all  its  branches.  Among  their  prq- 
ductions  the  Mother  of  Pity,  by  Hannibal,  is  distinguish- 
ed.    Many  of  their  works  are  held  in  great  esteem. 

Dominichini  Z-impieri,  of  Bologna,  excelled  in  puri- 
ty of  design,  in  the  beauty  of  his  heads,  and  the  natu- 
ralness of  his  attitudes.  His  Comijiunion  of  St.  JerQnie^ 
(which  ranks  after  the  Transfiguration  of  Raj^hael,) 
iij  his  chief  piece. 

Guido  Reni,  of  Bologna,  was  remarkable  for  the  ag- 
gregate of  his  perfections:  without  being  equal  to  cer- 
tain great  masters,  he  united  more  of  beauty,  of  grace, 
and  of  finish,  than  any  of  them.  His  master-work  is 
*S^.  Peter  IVee/iing;  a  celebrated  performance,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  complete  of  Italy.  This  artist's 
love  of  gaming  reduced  him  to  great  distress. 

Joseph  Ribera,  a  Spaniard  is  coni»idered  as  the  first 
of  the  Neapolitan  School,    ^e  delighted  in  subjects  of 
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the  terriWe  kind,  and,  amonjj  other  things,  has  painted 
tfhe  Twelve  Prop.hets.  He  sometimes  engraved  in  aqua- 
fortis. 

Albano,  of  Bologna,  was  principally  celebrated  for 
the  noble  and  regular  graces  of  his  heads.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  variation  in  these  heads  ;  for,  ha- 
ving a  beautiful  wife  and  fine  children,  Albano  sought 
for  no  other  models.  The  fair  Doralice  was  his  Venus, 
and  his  sons  were  his  Cupids. 

Cavedoni,  of  Modena,  was  an  esteemed  disciple  of 
Hannibal  Caracchi,  whose  style  he  has  imitated.  He 
ivas  so  unhappy  in  his  family  that  he  died  mad. 

Andrew  Sacchi,  a  Roman,  and  a  disciple  of  Albano, 
imitated  the  graces  of  the  latter,  and  is  thought  to  have 
surpassed  him  in  taste.  Of  his  works,  St.  Romuald  is 
very  much  esteemed. 

Guerchini  Barbieri,  so  named  because  he  had  a  cast 
m  one  of  his  eyes,  was  of  Ferrara,  and  fcelebrated  for 
the  manly  beauty  of  his  traits,  the  richness  of  his  pen- 
cil, and  the  facility  of  his  productions.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal pieces.  Dido  IS  much  esteemed. 

Salvator  Rosa,  of  Naples,  was  a  celebrated  painter, 
fengraver,  and  poet,  famous  for  his  travels,  his  sea-pie- 
ces, his  battles,  and,  above  all,  by  the  brilliant  coloring 
of  his  pictures. 

Grimakli,  of  Bologna,  a  pupil  of  Caracchi,  was  r 
painter  and  engraver,  who  chiefiy  excelled  in  landscape^ 
Cardinal  Mazarine  employed  him  three  years  in  em- 
bellishing the  Louvre. 

The  Chevalier  Bernini,  of  Naples,  was  a  sculptor, 
paiwter,  and  architect,  of  considerable  merit. 

Pieli,  of  Naples,  was  esteemed  for  the  richness  of  his 
invention  and  the  strength  of  his  coloring.  Of  his  pro- 
ductiofis,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  is  distinguislied. 

Luke  jordans,  of  Naples,  astonished  by  the  facility 
of  his  talents,  and  has  left  many  works  behind  him.— . 
He  was  employed  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  paint  for 
some  time  in  the  Escurial. 

Marattj  Carlo,  of  Ancona,  is  much  esteemed  for. his 
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fine  pictures,  of  which  his  Virgins,  his  ravishing  ex° 
firession,  and  his  majestic  ideas^  are  exceedingly  admi- 
red. 

Soli meni,  of  Naples,  was  remarkable  for  his  powers 
of  imagination,  and  the  freshness  of  his  coloring. 

Rosalba  Cariera,  a  lady,  of  Venice,  excelled  in  cray- 
on and  miniature.  She  became  blind  in  1748.  She  was 
niuch  employed  by  the  English  nobility. 

By  the  revolutions  of  modern  times,  the  most  cele- 
Nbrated  Antiquities  and  Monuments,  as  well  as  Paintings,, 
have  been  torn  from  Italy.  Those  objects  of  admira- 
tion which  formerly  drew  travellers  and  students  ta 
Rome  ;  which  used  to  adorn  that  city,  Venice,  and 
Florence;  which  once  made  the  Vatican  and  its  gar- 
den, the  capitol,  the  palaces  of  Farnese,  of  Borghese, 
and  the  villas  Albani  and  Ludoviso,  most  worthy  of  be- 
ing visited  by  strangers,  have  with  few  exceptions, 
been  wrested  from  their  owners  and  conveyed  to 
France.  The  Romans  of  our  days  have  had  no  Camil* 
ius  to  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  Gauls. 
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formation  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Modern  EurofiCy  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

GERMANY. 

THE  origin  of  the  various  tribes  of  Barbarians  that 
inhabited  the  country  anciently  denominated  Ger- 
many, is  nearly  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Of  the 
enlightened  men  who  have  treated  of  their  early  histo- 
ty  and  manners,  Tacitus  stands  the  most  distinguislied. 
Interesting  and  authentic  traits  of  their  spirit  and  char- 
acter may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  Julius 
Csesar,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  iheir  cus- 
toms, and  had  frequently  experienced  the  effects  of 
their  ferocious  valor.  It  is  universally  agreed  by  his- 
torians and  commentators,  that  the  ancient  Germans 
■were  addicted  to  war,  influenced  by  masculine  ideas  of 
independence,  and  were  the  intrepid  assertors  of  pub- 
lic liberty.  The  courage  of  their  chiefs  has  often  made 
the  Roman  eagle  droop  the  wing,  and  the  ablest  gener- 
als of  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world  seek  for  safe- 
ty in  flight.  But  whilst  they  were  thus  remarkable 
for  the  virtues,  they  were  likewise  conspicuous  for  the 
vices,  of  Barbarians.  Gaming  and  drunkenness  were 
carried  to  excess;  and  there  was  very  little  to  admire 
in  their  private  morals,  or  their  predominant  manners, 
if  we  except  the  parental  vigilance,  the  inviolable  chas- 
tity, and  the  undaunted  heroism  of  their  women.  The 
love  of  freedom  was  their  ruling  passion ;  and  Vlon- 
tesquieu,  with  no  small  degree  of  probability,  con- 
cludes that  the  most  liberal  principles  of  modern  go- 
vernment originated  in  the  woods  of  Germany. 

The  Roman  empire  of  the  West,  which  ended  with 
Augustulus,  was  succeeded  by  the  agitations  of  those 
warlik  tribes,  which,  from   the  north   of  Europe  and 
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the  interior  of  Asia,  sought  for  a  milder  climate,  for  bet- 
ter habitations,  and  perhaps  for  revenge  of  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  Rome.  Their  migrations  and  their  battles 
changed  the  condition  of  society,  alloyed  civilization 
v;ith  barbarian  policy,  and  for  a  considerable  duration 
of  time  kept  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  in  a  state  of 
commotion.  These  inquietudes  had  not  yet  subsided, 
when  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  800,  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  Pope  Leo  III.  and  revived  the  western^empire, 
with  the  consent  of  >Jicephores,  who  then  reigned  in. 
the  east.  This  empire  was  afterwards  divided  fc>etween 
the  four  sons  of  Lewis-le-Debonnaire,  who  was  the 
son  and  succe&sor  of  Charlemagne.  From  the  division 
of  the  dominions  of  the  latter,  until  the  election  of  ko- 
dolph,  of  Hapsbourg,  comprehending  an  interval  of 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  German  history  em^ 
braces  four  distinct  periods,  distinguished  by  the  Houses 
of  Saxony,  of  Franconia,  ot  Suabia,  and  by  an  anarchy 
©f  long  continuance. 

During  the  contest  of  ambitious  rivals  for  power  and 
precedence,  independent  communities,  bordering  on 
Germany,  prone  to  plunder  and  fond  of  spoil,  did  not 
fail  tt)take  advantage  of  prevailing  troubles  ;  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Bohemians,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Venedians, 
the  Danes,  and  other  banditti,  each  according  to  their 
genius  and  situation,  broke  in  upon  the  Germans  and 
ravaged  their  territory.  From  thesa  predatory  inva- 
sions Germany  was  in  a  great  measure  freed  by  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  among  whom  Henry  the 
Fcwkr  was  much  distinguished  by  his  abilities  as  a 
warrior  and  statesman,  and  who  enlarged  and  fortified 
his  country,  improving  the  morals  of  the  people  and  a- 
meliorating  the  state  of  society.  But  his  son  Otho  the 
Great,  who  reigned  A.D.  936,  obtained  more  splendid 
success  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of  liurope :  By 
marriage  and  by  conquest  he  extended  his  authority 
into  Italy,  wrested  the  imperial  diadem  from  every 
competitor,  compelled  the  Pope  to  acknowledge  his 
power,  and  attached  the  dignity  of  emperor  to  the  so- 
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vereign  of  the  German  States.  The  superior  capacity 
of  Otho  the  Great,  is  best  described  by  the  fortunes  of 
his  successors,  Otho  II.  and  III.  and  Henry  II.  who, 
from  the  year  973,  till  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  reigned  in  the  midst  of  political  and  religious 
troubles,  unequal  to  the  task  of  retaining  in  steady  sub- 
jection a  discordant  population,  excited  by  restless 
spirits  to   rebellion   and  independence. 

The  imperial  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Saxony 
became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and  in  the 
year  1024  it  was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Franconia, 
in  the  person  of  Gonrad  II.  who,  by  the  female  line,, 
■was  descended  from  Otho  the  Great.  He  was  solemnly 
elected  to  the  throne  in  the  presence  of  all  the  high 
dignitaries  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  freemen  assembled 
for  that  purpose.  There  were  five  em])erors  of  the 
House  of  Saxony  in  the  space  of  105  years  :  The  House 
of  Franconia  also  produced  five,  in  the  course  of  109 
years.  The  princes  of  this  latter  family  were,  in  gen- 
eral, remarkable  for  their  misfortunes.  Henry  III.  who 
reigned  A.D  1039,  was  the  most  ilhistrious  ;  distinguish- 
ed for  justice,  humanity,  and  love  of  literature.  Henry 
IV.  who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1056,  at  a 
tender  age,  is  celebrated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life. 
Involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  ablest  of  the  Popes,, 
whose  cause  was  well  supported  by  the  Normans  who 
e«tablished  themselves  in  Italy  under  Henry  III.  he 
was  compelled  to  mingle  the  most  servile  degradations 
with  the  splendor  of  royalty ;  and  finally,  oppressed  by 
the  usurpation  of  his  son,  and  the  contrivances  of  the 
head  of  the  church,  he  became  a  wandering  outcast, 
a  stranger  to  the  offices  of  friendship,  and  contemptu- 
ously spurned  from  the  meanest  employments.  Under 
the  house  of  Franconia  the  empire  went  to  decay,  ar.d 
in  every  quarter  petty  princes  started  up,  rendered 
lmi)ortant  by  the  turbolence  of  the  times,  and  layiugr 
claim  to,  and  exercising  within  their  respective  jurist- 
dictions,  all  the  privileges  of  sovereign  power.- 
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The  house  of  Saabia  endured  for  116  years,  and  gave 
six  emperors  to  the  German  crown.  Frederick  I  cal- 
led Harbarossa,  was  the  Hero  of  it.  He  reigned  in  the 
year  1152.  During  the  life  of  this  prince,  Germany  be- 
^an  to  recover  from  Papal  influence ;  but  the  imbe- 
cility of  those  who  followed  him,  and  a  succession  of 
able  Popes,  plunged  the  empire  anew  into  religious 
squabbles,  and  eventually  involved  the  German  states 
in  utter  confusion.  Several  priiices  of  the  Suabian  line^ 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Koly  See,  tonk  up  the  cross, 
and  marched  to  Palestine  against  the  Infidels.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Frederick  I.  and  II.  But  nothing 
c  uld  appease  the  implacable  policy  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, who  were  sufficiently  infiuentiai  in  Germany  to  set 
up  emperors  of  their  own,  and  to  support  tiiem  against 
the  regular  claimant.  -Cnnrad  IV.  who  reigned  about 
tiie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  last  mo-- 
narch  of  the  house  of  Suabia  :  Several  nominal  sover- 
eigns preceded,  mere  phantoms,  strangers  -alike  to  the 
imperial  residence  and  to  tlie  diadem.  Universal  disor- 
der prevailed:  Usurpation  and  lapine  triumphed;  un- 
til the  Germans,  of  every  class,  instructed  by  their 
suffevi:.gs,  or  wishing  to  enjoy  their  acquisitions,  deter- 
iriined  once  more  to  court  order  and  tranquillity  by  the 
election  of  a  chief  to  guard  the  general  interests  of 
the  nati;;n.  The  choice  fell  upon  R;.dolph  of  Haps- 
:  bourgh,  A.  D.  12TZ,  a  man  well  qualified  for  the  sta- 
tion, and  who  thus  laid  t!ie  foundation  of  cbe  fortunes 
of  ids  family.  It  vv'as  under  Frederick  II.  of  the  h  uss 
of  .~.u  ibia,  that  the  Tt-u'oHic  order  was  introduced  into 
•Germany.  The  knights  of  this  order,  who  spru-g 
from  an  t^bscu  e  be^innin^  in  the  li^ly  Land,  rose  fo 
be  a  military  instituti'  n  of  h;gh  ren(»wn,  weregreat'y  in- 
strumcital  in  the  pr-pagaticn  ;f  the  Christian  religion 
in  the  Nir^.  <  of  E  M'ope;  tliey  drove  the  Pagans  out  of 
Prussia,  and  ^sprend  die  G-  spel  among  the  Russians. 
In  the  course  of  •iiT't;  they  tuiassed  immense  wealth, 
which,  aouspg    their  j)ower,  they   were    unable  to  re- 
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tain,  and,  in  modern  times,  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  in- 
sigj.ificance. 

Tiie  history  of  Hapsbourg,  is,  in  effect,  the  history 
of  all  Eurojie  from  the  year  1273.  The  ,\ustrian  branch 
of  the  family,  if  we  except  Charles  V.  of  the  Spanish 
branch,  has  always  been  the  most  powerful ;  but  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Prussia,  denominated  the  Great,  and  who 
is  of  the  same  house,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  illustrious 
prince  of  the  line.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  race  of  Hapsbourg  of  what  was  called 
Old  Austria,  was  divided  into  the  Austrian-Spanish 
branch,  and  the  Austrian-German  branch,  the  former 
of  which  became  extinct  in  the  year  1700,  and  was 
su{  ceded  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  kini;  of  Spain, 
b>  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  Austrian- 
German  branch  became  extnct  A  D.  1740,  on  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  when  Maria  Theresa  intermar- 
ried with  Francis  of  Lorraine,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  house  of  Austria. 

The  German  historians  to  be  consulted  for  he  par- 
ticijlar  incidents  of  the  reigns  of  (he  princes  of  the  house 
of  Hapsbourg  are  Heiss,  Pteffel,  and  Koch  ;  but  the 
Eivglish  reader  may  gather  all  the  material  facts  from 
accurate  compilations  in  our  own  language.  States- 
iTien  of  modern  times  ha\'e  considered  it  unnecessary 
to  !ie  very  deeply  versed  in  those  European  transacti(  ns 
which  took  ])lace  previously  to  the  fifteenth  centu'y  — 
As  manor  of  curiosity^  and  as  a  means  of  enlarging  (mr 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  destiny  of  nations, 
it  is  certainly  desirable  to  be  made  intimately  ac(piain- 
ted  with  the  occurrences  of  every  century:  But,  for 
the  purpose  of  fully  comprehending  the  conibinations 
of  policy  and  negociation  for  the  last  two  hundred  yenrs, 
it  is  only  requisite  to  commence  our  attentive  researches 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thirty  years  war,  winch 
-was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  VVestphalin,  A  D.  1648. 
Religion,  which  was  the  ostensive  cause  of  this  long  war, 
•was,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  veil  to  disguise 
the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria,   which  sought  to 
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erect  upon  the  ruins  of  the  confederacy  of  Gernrian 
states  an  hereditary  throne.  The  Catholic  league  and 
the  Evangelical  union  kept  the  (iermans  in  a  fer- 
ment ;  but  these  parties  did  not  blind  France  and  Sweden 
to  the  aspiring  efforts  of  the  Austrian  rrjonarchy. — 
Those  two  powers  threw  iheir  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  minor  German  princes,  who  were  thereby  preser- 
ved from  rain  and  subjection.  A  war  of  such  duration 
was  the  nursery  of  genius,  both  in  the  camp  and  the 
cabinet,  and,  accordingly,  we  iind,  on  the  side  of  Aus- 
tria, Tilly,  Walstein,  Picolomini,  and  others;  on  that 
of  France,  Turenne,  Conde,  and  the  artful  Richlieu; 
and  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  the  celebrated  Grstavus 
Adolphus,  Oxenstiern,  and  Torstenson.  This  conflict 
will  be  forever  immortalized  annong  military  men  by 
the  battles  of  Prague  and  Rocroi,  of  Leipsic  and  Lutzen, 
and  various  others.  Each  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
it  gained  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  which  became  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Germanic  empire. 

The  next  important  war  in  v/hich  Germany  was 
engaged,  was  at  the  instance  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
for  the  Spanish  succession..  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  had 
devised  the  crown  to  the  grandson  of  the  French  king 
Louis  XIV.  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, entered  into  a  contest  with  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  several  other  powers,  who  claimed  the 
succession  for  a  member  of  the  Austrian  family.  Ma- 
ny brilliant  men  arose,  and  many  gallant  exploits  were 
performed  during  the  contest.  The  battles  of  Blenheim,, 
of  Ramillies,  ot  Maiplaquet,  of  Almanza,  and  various 
other  combats,  will  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  readers  of 
a  warlike  temper,  still  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
names  of  Villars  and  Vendome,  of  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough. Spain,  which  then  retained  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  possessions  that  Charles  V.  enjoyed 
during  his  attempt  tocestablish  an  universal  monarchy, 
was  rent  to  pieces  :  Holland  was  secured  by  strong 
barriers  aguinst  the  encroachments  of  France;    the 
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House  of  Bourbon  acquired  Spain  proper  and  her  co- 
lonies ;  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  recognized  as 
king  of  Prussia  ;  the  Milanesse,  Naples,  Sardinia  and 
the  low  countries,  were  acquired  by  the  House  of 
Austria;  Sicily  accrued  to  the  sovereign  of  Savoy;  and 
Minorca,  New-Foundland  and  Gibraltar,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  This  contest  commenced  in  the 
year  1700,  and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  iri3* 

The  next  war  of  importance  was  that  in    the  year 
1733,  for  the    succession  of  Poland,  in    which  Russia,  . 
Austria  and  the    empire  sustained  the  pretensions    of 
Aui^ustus  II.  against  France,  who  supported  the  rights 
of  Stanislaus  Leceinski ;  the  former  claiming  the  crowrr . 
in  virtue  of  his  descent;  the  latter,  by  election.     Augus- 
tus eventually    retained  the   dignity  and  authority    of 
sovereign,  whilst  Stanislaus,    with  the    empty  title  of 
king,    recovered  his  possessions  in  Poland  and  obtain- 
ed a  conditional  grant  of  Lorraine.     This  war  produced 
several  territorial  changes  in  Italy,  and  was  terminated  : 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  A.  D.  1725, 

The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  broke  out  in  1740.'' 
Charles  VI.  in  his  will,  called  the  pragmatic  sanctit^n,  . 
under  the  guaranty  of  several  European  states,  left 
his  possessions  to  Maria  Theresa,  his  eldest  da\ighter. 
This,  like  almost  all  others,  was  a  conflict  of  ambition  ; 
and  it  ended,  as  most  wars  do,  by  sacrifices,  compro- 
mises and  acquisitions  among  the  parties,  Maria 
There«a,  however,  was  secured  in  the  possessions  of 
her  father,  with  the  exception  of  Silesia  and  Parma^ 
the  first  of  which  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
the  last  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  Hos- 
tilities were  concluded  in  the  year  1748,  by  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  descendants  of  Maria  Theresa,  have  exhibited 
no  'plendid  abilities.  Under  their  reigns,  the  House  of 
Austria  has  lost  its  grandeur.  From  the  chief  of  the 
Germanic  empire,  tlie  present  sovereign,  Francis  IL 
has   been  compelled  by  Ntipoleon,  to  shrink  iiito.ilie 
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character  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  He  abdicated  the 
imperial  crown,  A.  D.  1806 ;  and  notwithstanding 
he  has  since  made  an  effort  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  pressure  of  French  power,  he  has  entirely  failed, 
and  has  been  compelled  to  receive  the  law  from  the 
emperor  of  France,  with  whom  he  has  formed  a  close 
alliance  and  given  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

If  the  rivers  and  mountains  of  the  globe  did  not  re- 
main to  guide  our  researches,  the  desolation  occasion- 
ed by  human  ambition  and  the  changes  produced  by 
political  arrangements,  from  time  to  time,  would  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  tracing  the  successive  formation 
of  human  societies  and  kingdoms  on  the  maps,  which 
represent  the  surface  of  the  world.  Of  the  six  princi- 
pal duchies  ofSaxony,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Suabia,  Up- 
per and  Lower  Lorraine,  into  which  Germany  was  ori- 
ginally divided,  the  lines  are  very  faint:  They  have 
been  succeeded  by  various  states,  laical  and  ecclesi- 
astical, of  which  Austria  is  at  present  the  principal, 
and  the  only  one  that  maintains  a  respectable  position, 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  under  the  predominant  influence 
of  France.  Prussia,  by  the  policy  and  courage  of  a  few- 
able  monarchs,  rose  to  a  degree  of  splendor  and  pav/- 
er,  that  at  once  astonished  and  alarmed  her  neighbors. 
But  as  if  her  fate  had  been  merely  to  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  hero  in  the  person  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  her  lustre  has  been  suddenly  eclipsed,  and  her 
sovereign  is  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  France.  The 
chief  of  the  Prussian  royal  family  was  Frederick  of 
Hohenzollern,  of  whom  Rodolph  of  Hapsbourg  was  the 
uncle.  The  House  of  Hohenzo'lern  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  Burgrave  ; 
it  afterwards  rose  to  electoral  insportance,  and  in  1701, 
it  attained  the  kingly  dignity  under  Frederick  L  The 
reigning  s  >vereign  is  Frederick  William  HI.  who  lost 
at  grtat  part  of  his  estates  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  tli^ 
-i  ear  IS  or. 
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In  the  present  posture  of  European  affairs,  when 
new  wars  may  soon  introduce  new  allotments  of  ter- 
ritory audnew  names  of  kingdoms,  it  would  be  useless, 
in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  be  more  particular  in  re- 
lation to  the  several  nominal  principalities  of  Germany: 
And  this  letter  will  be  closed  with  a  brief  notice  of 
Switzerland,  which  at  this  time  bears  the  title  of  the 
Helvetic  Republic;  and  a  few  observations  on  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Germanic  body. 

The  Helvetic  confederation  began  A.  D.  1308,  and 
gradually  increased  until  it  formed,  in  1514,  thirteen 
cantons.  The  Swiss  are  ahardy,  valiant  race,  inured 
to  toil,  fearless  of  danger,  and  intrepid  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Although  situated  in  the  midst  of  mountains, 
and  having  scarcely  any  thing  to  tempt  invasion,  they 
have  always  been  agitated  by  the  commotions  of  their 
powerful  neighbors,  and  have  never  failed  to  distui- 
guish  themselves  by  the  most  daring  courage.  Several 
passes  lead  from  Switzerland  into  Italy,  that  theatre 
of  so    many  bloody  wars,  which  has  been  one  cause  of 

the  Swiss  being  frequently   involved  in  hostilities. 

Their  soldiers  were  formerly  in  such  high  repute  that 
they  were  solicited  by  high  pay,  into  the  service  ofal- 
mcst  every  military  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
During  the  French  revolutionary  conflicts  they  have 
been  mo.st  cruelly  treated  by  the  Austrians  and  the 
French;  particularly  by  the  latter,  who  deluged  the 
country  with  blood.  Finding,  however,  that  the  Swiss 
could  wuly  be  effectually  subdued  by  externiination, 
Kapoleoii  entered  into  a  compact  with  them,  guar- 
anteed to  them  a  kind  of  independence,  has  taken  great 
pains  to  conciliate  their  friendship  and  cause  them 
to  forget  their  misfortunes,  and  styles  himself  their  me- 
diatc»r.  The  population  of  Switzerland  is  about  1,700,000 
Souls. 

Tht  constitution  of  Germany,  which  the  emperor 
Kapoieon  has  overthrown,  was  a  heterogeneous  mass 
-of  pr  <  "sions  and  regulations,  growing  out  of  an  adjust- 
-mi^i  of  the  rights  aiul  iuterests  of  a  multitude  of  pri- 
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3!itiry  and  petty  sovereigns,  and  of  treaties  formed  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  most  respectable  moKurchs  of 
Kurope.  The  fragments  oi  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
uere  erected  into  Grand  Duchies,  wliose  dukes  did 
iiot  hesitate  to  assume  tlie  highcist  authority,  and  to 
r:diT>inister  the  affairs  of  tlieir  territories  by  means  of. 
Margraves,  Rhingiaves,  and  Landgraves,  who  were 
a  kind  of  earls,  tliat  according  to  tiieir  situations  oii 
the  frontiers  or  marches,  in  the  interior  of  liie  country, 
or  on  the  Rhine,  look  this  »lcnoinination.  To  comiter- 
L'llance  this  ducal  power,  the  emperors  created  provin- 
cial palatines,  who  with  regal  commissions,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  burgaves,  in  the  princij)al  towns,  were 
enal>led  in  a  great  degree  to  check  the  jurisdiction  of 
tiie  dukes,  and  to  add  to  the  imjjerial  peiogative. 
To  the 'C  we  may  add  the  clergy,  who,  from  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  clerical  functions,  or  from  the  weakness 
©r  design  of  the  emperors,  obtained  a  prodigious  influ- 
ence in  the  body  poliiic  of  Germanny.  In  the  German 
constitution  may  be  plainly  discerned  theleadiHg  idea  of 
the  confederation  of  the  North  American  States,  the 
latter  havitig  improved  the  German  constitutional  codes 
by  adopting  the  most  liberal  features  of  the  English- 
frame  of  government.  The  Emperor,  like  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  had  a  dispensing  power  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  superintended  the  mint, 
nominated  to  ofiices,  and  convoked  the  General  Diet 
of  the  >?tates.  This  Diet,  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives (^f  the  several  states  of  the  empire,  enacted  laws 
of  a  general  nature,  had  the  power  of  impeachment, 
<iui\,  like  the  Congress,  decided  questions  of  peace  or 
•vs:ir.  Tilt  individual  German  States,  like  those  of 
tlie  Union,  held  a  peculiar  sovereignty,  and  adminis- 
tered law  with  respect  to  their  local  affairs  without  cou- 
ti-ol. 

If  any  person  is  disposed  to  investigate  the  rise,  pro- 
gress and  decay,  of  tiie  Germanic  body  more  minutely, 
he  may  be  ampiv  gratified  by  consulting  the  particular 
histurks  of  the  Diets  of  Nuiemburp:  and  Metz,  held  A. 
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D  1356,  when  the  ordinances  of  the  Golden  Rule  were 
proclaimed;  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he)d  in  the  year 
1495,  when  the  Imperial  chamber  wa>  established  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  bei  ween  the  individual  Ger» 
man  States  ;  of  the  Diet  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  in  1512, 
by  which  Germany  was  divided  into  circles  ;  of  the  Diet 
of  Augshourg  in  1555,  which  gave  a  constitutional  exis- 
tence to  the  protestant  religion  in  Gennany  ;  of  tlie 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  regulated  and  strength- 
ened the  constitution  of  the  empire  ;  and  also  the  his- 
tories of  the  treaties  of  LuuevlUe,  of  Presburg,  of  Til- 
sit, and  the  more  recent  cnnvention  between  Austria 
and  France,  which  immediately  |)''eceded  the  family 
aHluMce  between  the  Houses  of  Lorraine  and  Bona 
parte. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

Formation  of  the  Kingdom,^  of  Modern  Eurofie^  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roma7i  Empire — continued. 

HOLLAND. 

HOLLAND,  or  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  grew  into  a  political  confederacy  about  the 
year  1579.  Each  province  administered  its  local  affairs 
with  an  absolute  authority;  but  the  States-General  was 
vested  with  the  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  confed- 
eracy, which  was  formed  of  deputies  sent  from  each 
of  the  states,  and  was  clothed  with  power  to  make 
war  and  peace,  levy  taxes,  and  provide  for  the  general 
welfare.  The  country,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, was  inhabited  by  the  Frisii,  the  Batavi,  and  o* 
ther  warlike  tribes,  who,  as  occasion  served,  wer  e. 
alliance  or  hostility  with  Rome.  The  name  of  Civilis, 
a  Batavian  chief,  will  be  immortal,  for  his  ge- 
nius, policy,  and  courage,  displayed  in  a  bold  but  in- 
effectual effort  to  free  his  country  and  the  neighboring 
nations  from  the  Roman  yoke.  His  fortunes  and  his 
character  are  described  by  Tacitus. 

The  Hollanders  have  been  a  patient  and  a  laborious 
people,  and  by  unexampled  perseverance,  made  their 
ftountry,  (the  surface  of  which  is  in  many  places  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  fenced  out  by  dykes)  a 
-theatre  of  immense  wealth  and  population,  the  result? 
of  an  industry  that  puts  all  comparison  at  defiance,  un- 
less a  parallel  may  be  drawn  from  a  community  of  bees* 
Celebrated  for  their  herring,  cod,  and  whale  fisheries; 
for  their  navigation,  by  which,  at  one  time,  they  en- 
grossed the  carrying  trade  of  Europe ;  for  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies,  and  for  their  naval  strength, 
which  enabled  them  for  inany  years  to  dispute  the  do- 
.minionof  the  seas  with  G  reatr  Britain,  and  at  oneperio* 
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to  insult  the  proud  merropolis  of  her  English  rival;— ». 
political  faction  has  been  the  rock  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Hollanders  has  been  wrecked.  Accus- 
tomed to  be  governed  by  Stadtholders,  or  Princes  of 
the  States,  tney  occasionally  abolished  that  office;  and 
the  whole  republic  was  long  convulsed  by  the  conflicts  of 
the  party  of  the  Stadthokler,  and  of  that  of  Louves- 
tein  The  house  of  Nassau  has  enjoyed  the  chief  exec- 
utive dignity  of  the  commonwe  ihh.  •  his  house  boasts 
great  antiquity,  and  some  of  its  princes  were  men  ot 
admn-able  abilities,  particularly  William  III,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  British  crown,  and  still  retained  in  his 
hands  a  general  superintending  authority  over  the  af- 
fairs of  Holland.  E\  er  since  that  period  Great  Britain  " 
has  had  a  prevailing  influence  in  her  political  con- 
cerns, until  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution. 
In  the  year  1795,  the  whole  country  was  overrun  by  the 
French,  and  the  Stadtholder  was  compelled  to  seek, 
for  himself  and  hisfamily,  an  asylum  in  England.  The 
connexion  of  Holland  with  Great  Britain  under  WillMm 
in,  and  her  association  with  France  in  1/95,  have 
been  the  cause  of  her  ruin.  The  French  government, 
treating- her  first  as  an  independent  power  in  the  tonn 
of  a  republic,  then  erecting  the  country  into  a  kingdom, 
under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte,  has  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  in  absorbing  their  riches,  and  in  the  inGori)ora- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  French  empire,  under 
the  name  of  Departments.  The  fate  of  Holland  affords 
an  awful  admonition  to  weak  states  how  they  enter  in- 
to associations  with  powerful  ones ;  and  warns  a  free 
people  to  confide  for  security  in  notliing  but  their  own 
industry  and  valor.  Louis,  a  brother  of  Napoleon,  and 
for  a  while  the  phantom  king  of  Holland,  after  hypocrit- 
ically and  basely  conniving  at  the  usurpations  uf  the 
French,  has  sunk  into(^bscurity,  the  pensioned,  and  for 
the  present  discarded  instrument  of  an  artful  and  pow- 
erful relative.  The  friend  of  humanity  will  weep  over 
the  destiny  of  the  Hollanders,  whose  commerce  was  the 
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■slursery  of  freedom,  and  whose  cities  were  a  refuge 
from  political  and  religious  int'lerance. 
DENMARK. 
Denmark,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  country  of  the 
Tentones  and  the  Cimbriaris,  and  afterwards  furnished 
those  bands  of  hardy  adventurers  who  invaded  Eng- 
land, and  laid  waste  the  maritime  ports  of  Europe  — 
The  government,  in  its  origin,  was  an  elective  monar- 
chy, a!id  as  tranquility  or  intestine  br^jiis  prevailed  ia 
Germany,  v/as  independent  or  dependent  on  that  Em- 
pire. As  Christianity  spread  in  the  north  of  the  Euio- 
pean  Continent,  the  sovereij^ns  of  Denmark  v/ei'c  con- 
verted to  the  Gospel ;  but,  aUh.tughthey  extended ihier 
possessions  along  the  southerii  shores,  of  the  Baiiic, 
none  of  them  make  any  great  figure  in  history,  tdl 
about  the  year  13<S?',  when  the  ce;ebrated  Margaret 
of  Waldemar  began  to  reign.  By  espousing  the  king 
of  Norxvay  she  became  his  heir,  and  succee  led  in  caus- 
ing herself  to  be  chosen  queen  of  Sweden.  By  her 
policy  she  extorted  from  the  three  kingdoms  in  1397, 
the  teaty  ofCalmar,  which  contained  an  erigagem.ent  for 
the  perpetual  union  of  the  people  of  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Denmark,  under  the  same  crown.  The  successors 
of  Margaret  were  feeble  or  cruel  princes,  and  Swe- 
den, in  1523,  was  v^  re  steel  from  the  crown  of  Denmark. 
by  the  heroism  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  It  is  the  honse 
of  Holstein  that  possesses  the  Danish  throne.  This 
h'Use,  branches  of  which  reign  in  R:issia  and  in  Swe- 
den, attained  royal  power  A.  U.  1443,  hj  election,  in 
the  person  of  Christian  I.  Christian  II,' gaik)  of  all 
sorts  of  excesses,  was  driven  from  his  throne,  became 
a  fugitive,  and  a  prisoner,  but  hnally  died  a  penitent, 
aged  78  \ears,  ten  of  which  he  reigned,  nine  he  passed 
in  exile,  and  twenty-seven  as  a  captive.  Christian  III. 
to  whom  Christian  II.  was  indebted  for  his  liberation 
from  a  dungeon,  is  represented  as  an  able  prince,  who 
established  Lutheraiiism  in  Denmark,  and  under  whose 
re  gn  Norway  v/as  firmly  united  to  his  kingdom.  In 
fae  year  1660  a  very  singular  revolution  occurred:  the 
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crown,  at  that  period  elective,  was  made  hereditary  in 
the  posterity  of  Frederick  III.    This  occurrence  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  arrogance  of  the  nobility. 
The  clergy  and  the  commonalty,  depressed  by  the  no- 
bles, determined  to  rescue  themselves  from  oppression 
by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government.     Accordingly,  in  an  as- 
sembly of  tiie  three  orders  of  the  state,  held  at  Co- 
penhagen, the  bishop  andt  -x  bur^o-master  of  that  city, 
both  popular  characters,  sudaeniy  proposed  to  render 
the  crown  hereditary,  and  immediately  in    the  name 
of    the    classes  which  they  represented,  made  a  ten- 
der to  that  eifect  to  the  sovereign.    The  nobles,  taken 
without  warning,   followed  the    example;    and    thus 
the  world  beheld  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  whole 
people,  making  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  liberties. 
The  year  1772  is  distinguished  in  Danish  history  by  the 
misfortunes  of    Matilda,  sister  of  George  III,  king  of 
Great-Britain,  and  wife  of  Christian  VII    This  unhai)py 
woman  had  obtained  a  complete  asceniency   over  her 
husband,  and,  taking  into  her  own  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  public  business,  had  elevated  o  power  persons 
that  were  odious  to  the  people.     This  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  queen  dowager,  who  was  mother-in- 
law  of  Christian  VII.     She  did  not   fail  to  excite  pop- 
ular   discontent    against   her  rival  Matilda,   and    her 
favorite,  whose  name  w^asStruenzee.     Seizing  a  conve- 
nient moment,    the  queen  dowager  and  her  adherents 
extorted  from  the    king,  whose   mind  had    been   pre- 
viously filled  with  jealousy,   an  order  for    the  arrest  of 
Matilda  and  her    favorite.     Struenzee,  and  a  friend   of 
his  named  Bn^ndt,  were  beheaded,  and  the  queen  only 
escaped  death  by  the  interposition  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Denmark. 

The  principal  wars  of  the  Danes  have  been  with 
Sweden,  if  we  except  a  contest  of  about  five  years  du- 
ration against  Austria,  m  the  war  of  thirty  years.  They 
have  been  more  distinguished  in  modern  tiiDes  by  com- 
mercial than  by  military  transactions ;  and,   indejjen- 


dcntly  of  their  possessions  in  Europe,  comprizing  Den* 
mark  unjper,  Holstein  and  Norwav,  they  could  atone- 
period  beast  of  colonies  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 
Ofthe-.e  however,  they  have  been  chieflv,  if  not  alto- 
gevher,  stripped  by  the  British,  during  the  war  which 
commenced  in  the  year  1803  between  France  and 
England.  The  policvofthe  Danes,  during  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution  was,>acific;  and  they  did  not 
relinquish  it  till  compelled  to  '^ake  an  active  part  in 
the  present  conflict  by  their  more  powerful  neighbors. 
Copenhagen,  he  capital  of  Denmark,  has  been  treated 
with  much  cruelty  bv  the  British.  In  the  year  1801 
they  bombarded  it  with  great  hflaughter,  in  order  to 
C(vmpel  the  Danish  government  to  relinquish  certain 
principles  of  mantime  law  inimical  to  the  commercial 
and  naval  interests  of  England.  The  Danes,  after  ma- 
king a  gallant  defence,  were  obliged  to  submit,  and^ 
sign  a  coaveution  agreeable  to  the  British  ministry.  la, 
the  year  1807,  the  English  a-gain  appeared  before  Co- 
penhagen in  force,  and,  investing  it  also  by  land,  oblig- 
ed the  Danes  to  deliver  up  the  ships  of  war  then  in  their 
possession.  The  alledged  reason  for  tills  latter  coer- 
cion, was  the  danger  of  the  Danish  navy's  fulling  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  to  the  detriment  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Denmark  is  now    in  close   alliance    with    France  j, 
and,  more  from  intrinsic  weakness   than  from   inclina- 
tion, acts  in  subserviency  to  all  Napoleon's  edicts. 
SWEDEN. 

The  early  history  of  Sweden,  like  that  of  all  the  nor- 
thern German  communities,  is  but  faintly  discernible 
through  the  night  of  time.  Thai  country  is  the  ancient 
Scandinavia,  the  store-house  of  those  swarms  of  Bar- 
barians who,  crossing  the  Baltic  sea,  spread  terror  and 
desolation  wherever  they  advanced.  The  monarchy, 
like  that  of  Denmark,  was  originally  elective.  By  the 
vmion  of  Calmar,  in  the  year  1597,  Sweden  becimea 
mere  tributary  kingdom  to  Denmark.  This  Union», 
■y^hich  was  effected  by  the  abilities  of  Margaret  ofWal- 
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demar,  who  was  denominated  the  Sem'rumis.  of  the 
Knrtli,  was  in  the  end  productive  of  great  inquietudes: 
after  her  death  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  Danes 
and  the  Swedes,  for  sul>jeciion  on  the  one  side,  and  for 
independence  on  the  other.  At  length  Christian  II.  of 
Den!i)ark»  a  blocdy  and  renutrseless  tyrant,  in  order 
to  desti-oy  every  hope  of  fi-eed  »nn  m  tiie  hearts  of  the 
pecvple  of  Swede' ,  conceived  the  gigantic  wickedness 
of  l:)utchering  ai!  che  noble  and  powerful  families  (jf 
that  kingdcin.  Fi-om  this  dire  tragedy  oi.e  gallant 
yoi  th  escaped  ;  and  seeking  shelter  amor,g  the  Dalecar-  < 
iians,  a  race  ff  hardy  iriountainee!  s,  roused  them  to  a 
scMse  of  their  degradation  and  to  asi  act  of  vengeance. 
This  youth  was  (iuslavus  Vasa,  whose  storj  has 
furnished  a  subject  for  the  drama,  and  who,  putting  ■ 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasantry  of  Daleca;  ha,  tri- 
um{jhantly  repulsed  the  Danes,  and  for  his  vaici'  and 
patrioiism  was  rewarded  wuh  the  crown.  Tht  rt }  al 
authoiity  continued  in  tlie  house  of  Vasa  until  the  abdi- 
cation of  Christiana  in  the  year  1654,  when  tltc  crown 
■was  transferred  to  the  house  of  Deux-Ponts,  of  which  the 
celebrated  CharlesXII.  was  a  descendant.  This  pi  iin^e, 
and  Gustavus-Adf.lphus,  who  was  of  the  house  of 
Vasa,  were  themast  distinguished  sovereigns  of  the  Swe- 
dish monarchy  :  Both  of  them  were  addicted  to  war, 
ai  d  both  are  believed  to  have  perished  by  assassination. 
The  wars  of  Sweden  ha\'e  been,  in  general,  with  the 
Danes,  the  Germans,  the  Poles,  and  the  Russians  ;  some- 
times for  liberty,  often  for  re:ens^e,  but  chiefly  for  ex- 
tension of  territo!'y. 

Sweden  has  been  prolific  in  sovereigns  of  singular 
fortune.  Gustavus-Adolphus,  j>erhaps,  is  the  only  one 
of  her  uionarchs,  who,  besides  Gustavus  Vasa,  truly 
deserves  the  name  of  hero:  his  reign  was  a  period  of  ■ 
gh-ry  for  the  Swedes,  whonsay  boast  without  i)lusinitg 
of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  of  that  of  Lutzen,  wiicre 
the  brave  Adolphus  fell  in  ti:c  year  1632.  The  hen  ism 
of  C  hai-'es  XII.  has  been  rogauled  by  muny  as  a  spe- 
cies of  insanity  ;  and  the  reign  of  Eric  XIV.  the  eldest 
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'SOU  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  at  one  time  aspired  to  the 
hand  of  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  was  a  continued 
scene  of  profligacy  and  oiadness.  A  branch  of  the 
'•house  of  Holstein  succeeded  to  that  of  Deux-Pont>s: 
of  this  branch  Gustavus  III.  who  was  assassinated  ia 
1792,  was  the  most  respectable  sovereign  :  His  efforts 
to  maintain  the  royal  authority,  although  prosperous 
in  the  first  instance,  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  He 
i"ell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  named  Ankerstrom.— . 
His  successor.  Gustavus  IV.  after  a  long  struggle  a- 
gainst  France,  and  impoverishing  Sweden  by  the  war 
in  which  he  embarked,  was  dsthroaed  on  the  14th  of 
March  1809,  He  first  sough  an  asylum  in  Great  Bri 
tain,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  continent,  and  has 
resided  for  some  time  as  a  private  gentleman  in  Switz- 
erland, under  die  name  of  Count  Gottorp.  On  his  be- 
ing driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  duke  of  Suderm.a- 
nia,  in  May,  of  the  same  year,  was  made  king  under 
the  title  of  Charles  XITI.  The  duke  is  uncle  to  Gus- 
tavus IV.  and  was  regetit  during  the  minority  of  the  ex>- 
iled  monarch,  who  carae  to  the  regal  dignity  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  The  sequel  of  this  affair  exposes  the  inter- 
ference of  France  in  the  transaction.  Marshal  Berna- 
dotte,  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  a  distinguished  Frencli 
general,  passed  over  to  Sweden,  abjured  the  Romaii 
Catholic  creed,  and  was  declared  heir-apparent  to  the 
Swedish  crown.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  event 
was  effected  by  the  secret  influence  and  open  force  of 
Napoleon. 
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>JForfnaHon  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Modern  Eurojiey  after 
the  fall  of  the  Rtman  Empire, 

RUSSIA. 

THE  fables  of  history,  as  well  as  those  of  biography^ 
owe  their  origin  to  the  inattention  of  mankind. 
The  early  stages  of  a  nation's  progress  to  grandeur, 
and  the  first  actions  of  a  great  man,  are,  in  general, 
too  obscure  and  insignificant  to  attract  notice.  It  is  not 
until  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  performed  some 
distinguished  deed,  or  until,  from  tlieir  power,  their 
influence  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  society  of  nations  or  of 
men,  that  the  human  mind  is  drawn  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  their  birth  and  condition.  Imagination 
must  then  supply  what  authentic  records  donot  furnish, 
and  fancy,  volatile  and  inventive,  frequently  creates 
incidents  which  reason  will  not  sanction.  Such,  emphat- 
ically, is  the  case  with  Russian  history,  which  is  made 
to  commence,  by  men  of  the  most  diligent  research, 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  One  Rurick, 
•who  governed  a  wide  population  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  either  invited  by  the  people  of  Novorogod,  or 
impelled  by  ambition,  led  thither  an  army,  and  finally 
established  himself  in  the  country.  The  successors  of 
this  chieftain  inherited  a  divided  empire,  which  in  ths 
end  fell  a  prey  to  the  Tartars,  who  governed  it  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
until  Ivan  Wasieliwitz  freed  his  inheritance  from  igno- 
minious servitude.  On  the  death  of  Ivan  II.  confusion 
was  produced  in  the  government,  and  order  was  not 
restored  until  the  family  of  Romanoff  was  called  to  the 
throne.  From  this  family  Peter  the  Great  descended  ; 
and  he  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
present  Russian  empire.    The  empress  Elizabeth,  ww 
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llie  last  soverelo;n  of  the  house  of  Romanoff:  She  was 
followed  by  Peter  III.  of  the  Holstem  family,  who  was 
deposed  and  put  to  death  at  the  instigation,  and  by 
the  paramours  of  his  v/ife  Catharine  II  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  Catharine  reigned  thirty-four  years ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  execrable  voluptuousness^ 
governed  Russia  with  masculine  ability,  and  filled  Eu 
rope  with  the  fame  of  her  policy,  and  the  renowa  of 
iier  arms.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  gaining  particu- 
lar knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  this  empire,  are  ad- 
vised to  study  the  transactions  of  the  government  of  this 

princess,  and  those  of  the    reign  of  Peter  the  Great 

Paul  I,  was  the  successor  of  Catharine  II.  He"  was  an 
eccentric  man,  and  too  much  under  the  influence  of  a 
sublimated  imagination.  During  his  sovereignty  the 
Russians  astonished  the  vv^orld  by  their  warlike  efforts, 
and  immortalized  their  valor  under  the  conduct  of 
Sawarrow,  who  had  also  distinguished  himself  in  the 
time  of  Catharine.  The  great  military  exertions  of 
Paul,  however,  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  empire 
so  much,  that  he  rendered  himself  unpopular;  and  a 
combination  being  entered  into  among  the  leading  men 
of  the  court,  he  was  privately  assassinated  A.  D.  1801, 
The  faction  that  put  Paul  to  death  immediately  unitt4 
in  proclaiming  the  present  incumbent  of  the  throne, 
Alexander  Paulo  witz,  emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  This 
prince,  who  is  represented  as  humane,  and  naturally- 
inclined  to  peace,  has  been  engaged  in  several  wars 
with  France,  in  conjunction  with  Austria  or  Prussia.— 
The  most  memorable  of  these  was  in  ISOS-r,  and  wa5 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  on  the  9th  of  July  of 
the  latter  year.  By  this  treaty  Prussia  was  reduce  cl 
to  a  third  rate  power,  and  Napoleon's  political  associ- 
ation, known  by  the  name'of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rliine,  was  extended  to  a  part  of  Poland.  This  con- 
federacy, embracing,  in  eflfect,  the  ideas  of  Henry  IV, 
of  France,  places  the  French  empire  at  the  head  of 
^n  armed  league,  composed  of  the  priacipal  stau^  '-f 
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Europe ;  and  promises,  in  time,  to  realize  the  expres- 
sion of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  asserted, 
that  if  he  were  king  of  France  there  should  not  be  a 
cannon  fired  on  the  European  continent  without  his 
consent. 

The  principal  wars  in  wliich  the  true  interests  of 
Hussia  have  been  most  consulted,  are  those  with  the 
Turks.  Catharine  II,  whilst  she  was  not  inattentive 
to  European  politics,  pushed  her  conquests  more  than 
any  other  Russian  sovereign,  on  the  side  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  in  the  direction  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  most 
splendid  achievement  of  her  reign  was,  perhas,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Crimea,  the  ancient  Taurica  Chersone- 
sus,  the  peaceable  possession  of  which  was  secured  to 
her  in  X791,  by  the  Turks,  who  ceded  the  fortress  of 
Oczakow.  It  was  in  the  transactions  of  the  Crimea, 
that  Potemkin,  the  favorite  of  Catharine,  and  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manf  distinguished  himself.  The  history  of 
his  life  is  equally  Inteiesting  to  the  philosopher,  the 
statesman,  and  the  soldier. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  in  this  letter,  all 
notice  of  Catharine  I,  who,  by  the  graces  of  her  person, 
and  the  force  of  her  understanding,  rose  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  A  peasant  by  birth,  and  exposed  in  her 
early  years  to  the  caprices  and  miseries  of  so  humble 
a  fortune,  in  the  course  of  her  singular  adventures  she 
attracted  the  regard  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  gaining 
an  ascendency  over  him  by  the  Vi^isdom  of  her  counsel, 
and  the  excellence  of  her  judgment,  he  married  her, 
and  caused  her  to  be  solemnly  crowned  empress  of  Rus- 
sia. At  the  death  of  her  husband  she  ascended  the 
throne,  guided  and  supported  by  the  abilities  and  the 
influence  of  a  favorite  whose  name  was  Men^ikoff. 
History  almost  takes  the  complexion  of  Romance  in 
reciting  the  tale  of  this  wonderful  woman.  In  infancy 
an  object  of  charity,  at  fourteen  years  married  to  a 
Swedish,  dragoon,  from  whom  she  was  immediately  se- 
parated never  more  to  meet,  next  a  pris<»ner  of  war, 
iUen  the  mistress  of  general  Bauer,  of  Menzikoff,  and 
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of  Peter  the  Great,  who  eventually  espoused  her,  the 
incident?  of  her  life  are  not  exceedexl  in  sin'^ularity  by 
those  of  the  most  extravagantlv  drawn  heroine  of  chi- 
valry. Durip.j^her  rei:..';n  Menzikoff  flounshed,  the  chief 
cf  her  cabinet,  and  the  al)solute  lord  of  the  state. — 
But,  corrupted  by  power  and  proudly  arrogant,  the 
death  of  Catharine  was  the  signal  for  his  downfall.— 
He  nas  banished  to  Siberia,  and  died  there  in  1729.-T- 
Under  the  reign  of  the  ennpress  Anne,  two  extraordi- 
n'lry  men  arose  to  chequer,  by  the  strange  vicissitudes 
-of  their  lives,  the  scene  of  Russian  transactions.  These 
personages  were  Biron  and  Munich,  the  first  a  Courlan- 
der,  raised  by  royal  bounty  to  be  duke  of  that  duchy  ;, 
and  the  latter  a  Danish  military  adventurer  of  consider- 
able merit,  who  had  been  distinguished  by  the  partial- 
ity of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  Biron  was  the  favorite 
of  Anne,  and  governed  the  nation  with  imperial  sway; 
but  he  sunk  beneath  the  genius  cf  Munich,  who  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  banished  ;  a  sentence  which  was  sub- 
sequently infilcted  on  Munich  himself.  What  is  most 
curious  in  the  history  of  these  two  individuals,  is  the 
circumstance  of  their  recall  from  Siberia,  and  their 
meeting  in  their  old  age  at  St.  Pe<-ersburg,  the  theatre 
of  their  former  intrigues,  and  from  which  .they  had 
been  absent  so  many  years. 

Russia  embraces  in  her  immenseexpanslon  a  territory 
that  nearly  touches  America  in  a  north  eastern  direc- 
tion, bounds  on  China,  sv/eeps  over  the  bosom  of  Asia, 
through  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas,  in  a  north 
we'^tern  direction,  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Gulph  of  Finland.  This  large  tract  of  countrv  has  been 
brcueht  imder  Russian  domination  by  gradual  accretions 
uvdev  the  two  Ivans,  who  drove  out  ttie  Tartars, under 
the  house  of  Romanoff,  particularly  Alexis  Romanoff 
and  Peter  the  Great,  his  son,  and  under  Catharine  II. 

It  is  computed  that  Russia  occupies  the  twentj'- 
eighth  part  of  tlie  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the 
ninth  part  of  the  solid  earth.  Over  this  vast  space 
are.  spread  thirty -three  mUlicns  of  souls,  two  miliioirs 
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five  hnndrecl  thousand  of  whom  are  supposed  to  inhabit 
AsialicRussia.  But  this  great  pcspulation  coiTi])reh(nd» 
people  of  almost  every  descn!>tion  ;  various  Tartar 
hordes,  tribes  of  Cossacks,  and  persons  of  German 
origin.  In  the  government  of  sucli  a  discordant  mass, 
the  maxims  of  state  must  necessarily  be  diversified  : — 
Accordingly  the  emperor  of  Russia  adopts  his  policy 
and  his  plans  to  the  actual  condition  of  his  subjects,  and 
from  local  causes  is  frequently  obliged  to  act  upon  the 
principles  which  a  complete  state  of  civilization  in  eve- 
ry ])artof  his  empire,  would  rtiKU'r  reprcherssible.  In- 
truth,  society  as  well  as  law,  in  Russia,  is  still  in  an 
elementary  state;  but  if  that  coumtiy  should  ever  ar- 
rive at  the  high  degree  of  improvement  of  wnich  ii  is 
susceptible,  so  th sit  all  its  resources  are  brouglit  into  ac- 
tion, the  Russians,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  might 
become  the  masters  of  the  earth.  It  is  not,  however, 
likely,  that,  under  a  dense  population  a  single  sovereign 
would  enjoy  their  present  extent  of  territory;  nor 
can  it  be  reasonably  presumed  that  in  future  times 
the  hihabitants  of  the  tiiores  cf  Behring's  straits  will 
submit  to  the  rule  of  a  prince  who  holds  his  court 
on  the  banks   of   the  Neva. 

Russia  is  divided  into  about  fifty  local  grvernments, 
the  first  of  which  is  that  of  Moscow.  The  city  of  that, 
name  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  before  St.  Peters- 
i:urg  was  built;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  rampart  of  twenty- 
six  miles  in  circumference,  contains  about  300,000  souls, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  city  of  Russia.  The 
sovereigns  of  the  nation  have,  in  general,  been  crown- 
ed there. 

By  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  Catharine 
II.  acquired  1,226,000  sul)jects  ;  by  a  second  partition, 
in  1793,  she  acquired  3,750,000  ;  and  by  a  final  parti- 
tion in  1795,  1,500,000  more.  Frederick  the  Great, 
king  of  Prussia,  originally  projected  this  division  in  the 
year  1772,  in  conjunction  with  the  empress  of  Russia 
and  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  dissentions  of  the 
Poles,  in  the  choice  of  their  kings,  who  were  elective. 
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furnished  a  pretext  for  foreign  interference ;  and  the 
spirit  of  party  among  the  nobles,  prevailing  over  every 
other  consideration,  Poland  was  blotted  out  of  the  map 
of  Europe.     General  Kosciusk  >,  in  the  year  1794,  made 
a  courageous  stand,  at  the   head  of  a  Polish  army,  in 
defence  of   the   liberties  of  his    country  ;  but  ttie  Kus* 
sians  were  victorious,  and  signalized  the  triumph  of  in- 
justice by  the  most  sanguinary  atrocities.     The  brave 
Kosciusko    survived   the  freedom  of  Poland ;  and  af- 
ter wandering  for  some  time  from  place  to  place,  final- 
ly took  up  his  residence  at  Paris.     Napoleon,  in  his  cam- 
paign of  1807,  against  the  Russians,    made  use  of   the 
popularity  of  Kosciusko  with  his    countrymen,  and  in- 
duced the  old  General  to  address  the  Poles  in  a  very 
energetic   manner,  inviting  them  to  unite  with  the  em- 
peror oi  the  French  in  order  to  effect  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Pviland.     All    that  Napoleon  did   for  the  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  his  promises,  was  to  incorporate 
the  Poles  into  his  armies,  and  to  erect    Warsaw  into  a^ 
duchy,  more  as  a  military  post  to  hold  the  Russians  in 
check,    than  as  a   mark   of   his  friendliness   to  Polish 
independence.    Mr,  Campbell,   the   Scotch  poet,  has 
pathetically  described,  in  his  Pleasures  of  Ho/ie^  the 
Fail  of  Poland.     The  Prussian  monarchy,  so  proudly 
rearing  its  crest  when  Frederick  II.  first  proposed  its 
dismemberment,   has    nothing  to  rejoice  at   from    the 
success  of  the  measure.     Shattered,  broken,  and  humbly 
obliged  to  obey  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  power,  Prussia 
has  dearly  paid  for  her  greatest  political  crime. 
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LETTER  XXV. 

ASIA,  f;2c/K£fm^ Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia, India 
c?zaf  ?//«?  Tart AR IE s. 

ASIA  is  a  country  of  all  others  the  most  interesting 
to  a  Christian  people.  It  is  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  which  is  larger  than  Europe  and  Africa,  that 
the  race  of  man  is  supposed  to  have  originated,  and 
whei'G  Christ  is  known  to  have  been  born  und  crucified. 
Of  this  portion  of  the  globe,  the  empire  of  the  Turks 
is  the  most  contiguous  to  Europe.  The  power  of  their 
chief  bestrides,  like  a  Col  )ssus,  the  ancient  Hellespont, 
(now  called  the  strait  of  Gallipoli,  which  is  defended 
by  the  Dardanelles,)  and  enforces  the  teriets  of  Ma- 
homet where  the  cross  was  once  displayed  with  impe- 
rial magnificence.  But  the  crescent  is  waning  to  ob- 
scurity ;  and  the  princes  of  Christendom,  instigated  by- 
ambitious  as  well  as  by  religious  motives,  threaten  to 
drive  back  these  infidels  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
The  Turks  were  originally  a  Scythian  horde  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Imaus,  about  the  cen- 
tre of  Asia.  Bursting  from  the  chains  of  servitude  in 
•which  they  were  held  by  a  neighboring  power,  they 
spread  themselves  over  the  plains  ol  Scythia,  drove  be- 
fore them,  or  subdued  the  hordes  who  had  previously 
inhabited  the  country,  and  established  an  extensive  em- 
pire, which,  in  time,  was  broken  and  dismembered — 
The  hordes  of  the  west,  freed  from  their  sway,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  upon  Europe,  wliere  their  descen- 
dants compose  a  part  of  the  states  at  present  in  ex- 
istence. The  eastern  hordes  threv/  tliemscivcs  into 
Persia, became  united  with  the  Saracens  in  tr.at  part 
of  Asia,  whom  they  eventuciUy  s.r,bjugated,  after  imbi- 
bing from  them  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  About  the 
eleventh  century  the  Turkish  chieftains  took  the  name 
"of  Sultan,  audprcclaimed  th.ei:n3eives  lieutenants  of  iJifi 
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-f^Iiphs  of  Bagdad,  which  was  the  ancient  Babylon,  seat- 
ed on  the  Tigris,  and  then  the  seat  of  the  Saracen 
empire.  In  the  thirteenth  centrry  the  Turks  estab- 
lislied  a  new  sovereignty  on  the  ruins  of  the  Saracens, 
and  parcelled  out  their  kingdom  into  petty  seignories, 
the  lords  of  which,  as  they  rose  to  sui)remacy,  insti- 
tuted dynasties,  whose  names  only  tended  to  gratify 
pride  and  confuse  history.  Oiiiman,  an  emir  or  prmce 
of  a  district  in  Asia  Minor,  taking  advantage  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  death  of  his  sovereign, 
seized  upon  a  portion  of  the  eountrj^  in  his  o^vn  right, 
and  attracted  by  his  valor  and  wisdom  new  troops  of 
Turks  to  aid  him.  These,  viewing  in  him  the  founder 
of  a  rising  kingdom,  assumed  the  name  Ottomans  in 
honor  of  their  leader.  Otliinandied  A.  D.  i326.  Bursa, 
or  Prusa,  in  the  first  instance,  was  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  This  city,  celebrated  for  its  fountains  and  the 
elegance  of  its  mosques,  or  Mahometan  churches, 
stands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  only  ninetyn  ine 
miles  south  of  Constantinople.  Orchan,  who  succeed* 
edOthman,  carried  his  arms  into  Europe,  and  espoused 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople.  Orcnan 
was  followed  by  Amurath  I.  a  warlike  prince,  v/ho 
transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  to  Adrianople,  and  in- 
stituted the  military  order  of  the  Janizaries.  Bajazet 
was  the  successor  of  Amurath,  and  mounted  the  throne 
in  13S9.  He  was  restless  and  ambitious,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  success  of  his  arms,  was  called  the 
Thunderbolt.  He  subjugated  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Bulgaria,  antl  had  the  honor  of  obtaining  a  great 
victory  at  Nicopolis,  near  the  Danube,  in  1396,  over 
a  Christian  army  under  Sigismoud,  king  of  Hunga- 
ry. But  in  the  year  1402,  he  vvas  totally  defeated  on 
the  plains  of  Angora,  by  the  celebrated  Timur,  op 
Tamerlane.  Some  writers  ainrm  that  timur  exposed 
him  to  public  view  in  an  iron  cage,  v/^hilst  others  assert 
that  the  victo''  treated  him  with  great  liberality.  This 
disaster  was  in  some  measure    retrieved  by  Malumet 

;i.    Amurath  II.  obtained  the  crown   in  1422.   .He  d^ 
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feated  the  Hungarians  at  Varna  with  great  slanghteiv 
and  was  successful  in  almost    all    his  warlike    enter 
prizes,  except  in  that  against   George   Castriot,    the 
celebrated  Scanderbeg,  king  of  Albania,  who  freed  hini;^ 
self  fronn  the  tyranny  of  the  Othn)ans,    maintanied  the 
rights  ot  Ids  family,  and  obliged  Amurathto  conclude 
peace  with  hmi  on  honorable  and  advantageous  terms. 
In  the  year   14o3  Mahomet  II.   the  most  illustrious  of 
the  (Jttomaa  en.perors,  ti.olL  Constantinople  by  assault, 
a,  d  made    it  the  capital    of  ihe  Turkish  empire,     In 
1520  :^oiiman  II.  suruamed  the  magnificent,  succeeded 
his  father  Seliici   1.     He  made   alarnnng   mroads   into 
Europe:    in  1521  he  took  Belgrade;  in   the  next  year 
Rhodes;  m  1524  he  captured  Breda,  and  laid   seige  to 
Vienna;  but  he  was  compelled    to  retire  from  the  lat- 
ter place  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.     The  first  peace 
between  Turkey  and   France  took    place    under   this 
prince  widi  Francis  I.     Vienna  was  besieged  a  second 
time  by  the  Turks  in    1683,  under  Mahomet   IV.    but 
was   relieved  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.     Mus- 
taplia  IV.  (occupied  the  throne  m  the  year  1807,  eleva- 
ted to    that  dignity  by   the  Janizaries,  who  had  previ- 
ously dethroned  beiim  III. 

Tlie  possessions  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  were,  in 
1808,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Albania,  Mcrea,  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, Bulgaria,  Romelia,  Waliaciiia,  and  Moldavia. 
A  war  having  betn  carried  en  since  that  time  between 
them  and  the  Russians,  and  no  permanent  peace  ha* 
ving  been  yet  C(;nchided,  it  is  impossible  precisely  to 
define  the  present  extent  or  nunil)ei' (^f  the  I'urkish  pro- 
vinces on  the  Eurojjoan  side  of  Marmora  and  the 
Black  Sea.  On  the  Asiatic  side  they  possess  the  finest 
countries,  once  held  by  the  Romans.  These  are  the 
several  districts  (.>f  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  Palestine, 
&c.  The  Grand  Scigiior  can  also  beast  considerable 
authoi  'ty  and  influence  in  Arabia.  His  authority  over 
Egypt,   in  Africa,  is  very  precarious. 

Tiie  Kv.ran  is  botli  Bible  and  law  to  the  Moslems. 
The  Eluna,  or  learned,  the  highest  order  in  the  empire 
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fere  its  interpreters.  Ai  the  head  of  the  Elirr.a  is  the 
M  ifti,  or  Shaikh-alislam,  whose  decrees  nre  called 
futwas.  Europe  aiul  Asia  have  each  a  Cadilej^ker,  ot^ 
miiitary  judge,  appoint'd  annually.  The  ney.t  in  dig^- 
nitv  is  tiie  Istonibai  Effeiuli,  or jiuh',c  of  Constantinople^ 
In  the  courts  ofodier  principal  cities  Mulas  preside; 
and  in  those  of  less  note  jusvice  is  admi;dstei-ed  or  s  I'd 
by  a  Cadi.  ■  At  Bursa,  Adrianople,  and  Constantinop'e,. 
♦here  are  nniversities,  for  the  iTistraclion  of  those  who 
are  devt)ted  to  t\\e  study  of  reliri^ioii,  or  of  civil  arxl 
re'.i;^i"as  jarispnidence.  The  office  of  professor  is  cal- 
led Madaris.  The  ecclesiabticrJ.  order  consists  of  ihc? 
Shaikh,  who  preaclies  every  Friday  in  the  mosques; 
of  the  Kh.ats!)/wha  ceciies  tlie  Khutha,  attesting-  tire 
unity  of  God  and  the  prophetic  character  of  iXLdiomet ; 
•f  the  Imam,  whoperfoTirss  a  certain  set'vice  five  ti;nes 
a  day;  and  of  tlie  Muezzin,  who,  fmn  tiie  top  of  the 
Minarets,  or  tov/ers,  su;iimons  tlie  Moslems  to  pravers. 

Tiie  Grand  Vizier  is  tiie  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  state,  and  firmerly  presided  in  tiie  Divan,  which 
vas  composed  of  six  councillors,  afterwards  increased 
to  twelve.  The  Sultan,  or  Grand  Seignor,  frequently 
attends  the  deliberations  of  this  body  in  person.  A. 
Pacha  ofiliree  tails  is  the  supreme  delegated  governoi> 
of  H  province.  It  is  l>elieved  that  this  distinction  ari- 
ses out  of  the  orif^inal  constitution  of  the  Turkish  diij;ni- 
ties,  desi'^nated  i)y  the  number  of  cavalry  the  officei? 
commands.  If  the  nuni^er  be  d  >nble  that  of  a  common. 
iMunsule,  or  dignity,  the  commander  is  a  Pacha  of  two 
tails  ;  if  triple,  he  is  a  Pacha  of  three  tails.  A  Pachalic 
is  divided  into  military  districts  ca'led  Sans^iacs,  or 
Standards.  The  Janizaries,  Spahis,  Yaims,  Tnnariots, 
(a  kind  of  vassals  hoidii',^  lands  or  other  benefices  iii 
virtue  of  military  service)  are  oblii^-ed,  m  case  of  war, 
to  unite  under  a  commander  called  Sangiac  bey,  and 
wait  the  orders  of  the  Pacha. 

The  law  of  the  TarJcs  permits  poligamy,  wdiich» 
however,  in  strictness,  is  conrmed  to  f  mr  wh  es  Taey 
are  a  people  fond  of  indolence,,  moderate  in  theix^  eatin^jV' 
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and  generally  charitab'e  to  strans^ers.  They  believe  Ul 
one  God,  and  cnnsider  Mab.oi-net  as  liis  j)ri!>ci|ial  ]^ro- 
phet.     Conbtantmoplc  iy  still  the  capital  of  the  empli-e. 

Arabia  has  been  divided  into  threeparts:  1.  Arabia 
Petrea;  2.  Arabia  Deserta;  aiKly  3.  Arabia  Felix. — 
Each  of  these  deDominations  is  descriptive  of  tiie  por- 
tion of  the  coni^tn' to  whicli  it  appertains.  The  smal- 
lest of  tlie  three  divisions  is  Ara!)ia  Petrea,  which  W 
mountainous  and  barren,  and  differs  veiy  little  from 
Arabia  Desevta,  which,  in  general,  is  a  sterile  sand. 
Arabia  Felix  is  the  most  fertile,  and  produces  fran- 
kincense, inj^rrh.  balm  of  G'lead,  and  the  best  of  cof- 
fee, which  is  of  sin^erior  quality  in  the  vicinity  of  Ms-r 
cha.  The  Arabians  of  the  desart  are  at  the  same  tirr.e-- 
herdsnien  and  plunderers;  they  live  intents,  and  re- 
uiove  froiT)  place  to  place,  for  the  sake  of  pasture  a!:d. 
pillage.  The  caravans  which  travel  from  Ba'-sora  'o 
Aleppo,  and  from  Egypt  to  Mecca,  frequently  feel  tlfej 
effects  of  the  predatory  dispoi-ition  of  these  wandering- 
tribes. 

Arabia  is  chiefly  distint^uished  hi   histoiy   by   corn- ■ 
merce  and  religi'n.     M<'«hnmet   attracted  the   inhabi-- 
tants  from  the  pastoi-allife,  to  v  hich,  frr>m  the  earliesG- 
times,  they  had  been  accustomed  ;  and,  as  his  doctrines 
were  propagated  by    the  swt)rd,  his  proselytes,    con- 
quering   Persia  and  Egvpt,  led  themselves  into  tevp- 
tations  which  the  gains  of  trade  in  th<;Se  countries  held: 
forth.    They  carried  on  commerce  with  India  in  itsusi.al 
channel    from    th6  Perpian  eulph,    and  advancing  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  ancient  navigation,  brought  nvny 
of  the  most  precious  c^'mmodines  of  the  East  directly- 
from  the  countries  which  produced  them      In    crder  • 
to   engross  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  them, 
Bassora    was  f  unded,  a  few  years  after  the  conquest, 
of  Persia,  by   the  Caliph  Omar,  on  the  western  biir.ks 
of  the  great  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates anf]  the  Tigris.     Goods  imported  from    India;- 
were  conveyed  from  this  new  city  into  all  the  westera, 
parts  Ci  Asia,    Mahcract  himself,  in  hh  religious  instil* 
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'tutions,  had  an  eye  to  traffic.  He  enjoined  on  all  liis  fol- 
lowers to  visit  once  in  t'.ieir  litetime  the  Caabaa,  or  square 
building  in  the  temple  of  JSIecca,  the  immemorial  object  of 
veneration  among  his  countiymen,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  having  been  chosen,  (according  to  their  traditioa) 
-to  be  the  i-esidence  of  nian  at  his  creation,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  spot  on  the  earth  that  was 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  In  order  to  pre- 
-serve  continually  upon  their  minds,  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  perform  this  duty,  he  directed,  that  in  all  the  mul- 
tiplied acts  of  devotion,  which  his  religion  prescribes, 
true  believers  should  always  turn  their  faces  towards 
-that  holy  place.  In  obedience  to  this  injunction,  the 
votaries  of  the  prophet  advance  to  Mecca,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
most  remote  regions  of  the  East,  on  the  other.  Mecca 
is  thus  crowded,  not  only  with  zeaioas  devotees  but 
with  opulent  merchants.  P.y  this  means  a  fair  for  trade 
is  established,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Mercantile  transactions  are  carried  on  in 
^t  to  an  immense  value,  of  which  the  despatch,  the  si- 
lence, the  mutual  confidence  and  good  faith  in  conduct- 
ing them,  are  the  most  unequivocal  proof.  The  mus- 
lins and  chintzes  of  Bengal  and  the  Deccan,  the  shawls 
of  Cachemere,  the  pej:  per  of  Malabar,  the  diamonds  of 
Golconda,  the  cinnanion  of  Ceylon,  the  nutmegs,  cloves 
and  mace  of  the  Moluccas,  and  an  immense  number 
of  other  Indian  commodities,  form  the  articles  of  mer- 
chandize at  these  fairs  of  Mecca- 
Mahomet,  who  gave  at  the  same  time  a  religious  and 
a  commercial  bias  to  the  Arabians,  was  born  at  Mecca, 
A.  D.  571.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  his 
family  was  noble.  Hiscircumstances, nevertheless,  were 
mean.  In  his  infancy  his  father  died,  and  the  care  of 
him  devolved  upon  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  who  was  a 
iierchant,  and  employed  Mahomet  until  he  became 
twenty  fie  years  of  age,  as  a  driver  of  Camels  into  Sy* 
ria.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  espoused  Catliga, 
the  vvcaUuy  widow  of  atxaderj  and  thiis bi^cooiiQ^  09s 
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of  the  richest  men  of  Mecca,  he  aspired  to  the  sover* 
eignty  of  it.  Political  ambiiion  excited  his  genius;  and 
he  finally  framed,  and  successfully  propagatccl,  one  of 
the  grossest  impostures  that  the  world  ever  \vitnessed. 
Ten  years  after  his  marriage  with  Cadiga,  he  put  on 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  retired  every 
morning  to  a  solitary  cave  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca^ 
and  continued  the  whole  day  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. In  his  fortieth  year,  he  proclaimed  himself  a 
prophet  and  the  apostle  of  God  ;  and  four  years  after- 
wards, began  to  oppose  the  Paganism  of  his  country- 
men, and  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  resent- 
ment, if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  his  uncle.  Mahomet  invented  a  i^ystem  of  di- 
vinity, which  he  pretended  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  the  Deity,  in  visions,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  Angel  Grabriel.  This  system,  he  embodied  in 
the  Koran,  a  work  manifestly  selected  from  the  Bible, 
the  works  of  the  christian  fathers,  and  such  writings 
and  precepts  as  were  most  in  vtgue  among  the  Jews. 
impostors  always  deal  in  mystery  ;  and  the  cunning 
of  Mahomet  has,  in  that  respect,  been  almost  an  o- 
vermatch  for  the  pryiJig  curiosity  of  his  enemies,  wh®, 
knowing  his  ignorance  of  letters,  were  deternsined  to 
ascertain  by  whose  assistance  this  new  prophet  had 
been  enabled  to  compile  a  work  of  so  much  purity  of 
fctyle  as  the  Koran.  It  was  at  lei;gth,  however,  as- 
certained, fhat  it  was  the  performance  of  Abdia  Ben 
Saiem,  a  Persian  Jew,  and  of  Sergius,  a  monk  of  the 
sect  of  Nestorians.  The  ingenuity  of  Mahomet,  not- 
withstanding, furnished  many  curious  fables  for  the 
Koran;  and  he  pnned  himself  a  matchtor  the  puzzling 
questions  put  to  him  bv  iiis  opponents.  They  demanded 
of  him  a  miracle;  but  he  cut  that  matter  short,  by 
alledgiiig,  that  God  had  sent  Moses  and  Jesus  with  mi- 
racles, and  yet  men  would  not  be  obedient  to  his  word  ; 
and  that,  thetefore,  he  nc >w  had  seiU  him,  in  the 
last  place,  without  miracles,  to  force  them  by  tliepow- 
^r  of  the  svvoid  to  do   Uis  will.    Ai»d  pursuant  to  tJbiS 
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subtilty,  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  desist  from  ar- 
gument and  to  fight  for  their  doctrines.  On  ihe  death 
of  Cadiga,  he  married  three  wives,  and  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  mission,  he  gave  out  that  he  had  been 
favored  with  a  journey  to  Heaven,  attended  by  the 
Angel  Gabriel.  The  incredible  falsehoods  which  he 
pi'opagated  on  this  occasion,  lost  him  many  friends,  and 
he  vvas  compelled  to  fly  from  Mecca  to  Medina 
which  flight  is  called  Hegira,  and  is  the  period  fj  onri 
which  the  Mahometans  reckon  their  years.  It  takes 
its  beginning  from  the  16th  of  July,  A.  D.  622.  He 
now  erected  his  standard  and  armed  his  followers, 
and  commenced  expeditions  against  the  trading  car- 
avans between  Mecca  and  Syri^,  and  thereby  ac- 
quired considerable  wealth.  In  624,  he  made  wai* 
on  those  Arab  tribes  wko  professed  the  Jewish  reli  ■ 
gion.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  def  ated  and  danger- 
ously wounded,  which  staggered  the  faith  of  many  o£ 
his  proselytes.  He  then  invented  the  notion  of  fate^ 
and  asserted,  that  all  Musselmen  who  die  in  battle, 
go  immediately  to  Paradise.  He  afterwards  made  p, 
truce  with  his  enemies,  vvhich  he  subsequently  broke, 
got  possession  of  Mecca,  and  in  631,  his  religion  and  em- 
pire were  established  throughout  all  i\.rabia.  He 
died  in  that  year  of  poison,  which  had  been  given 
to  him,  three  years  before,  by  an  Arabian  girl  in 
the  City  of  Caibar.  The  poison  was  administered 
on  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  which  Mahomet  tasting,  but 
not  liking,  spit  out.  He  survived  for  the  tim  e,  yet  it 
finally  killed  him.  The  girl  being  asked  why  she  did 
it,  answered,  "  that  she  had  a  mind  to  try  whether 
he  was  a  true  prophet ;  for,  if  he  was,  he  certaml/ 
would  know,  that  the  meat  was  poisoned ;  and  if  h» 
was  not,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  rid  of  so  wick- 
ed a  tyrant."    The  impostor  was  buried  at  Medina. 

The  Koran  contains  some  fine  moral  sentynces  ;  but 
Mahomet    was  a  voluptuary,  and  he  made  his    para- 
dise tQ  consist  in  carnal  delights.     TUus^  that  die  be^ 
V 
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He  vers,  he  tells  them,  are  to  enter  into  pleasant  gardPus, 
Hvhere  rivers  and  fountains  perpetually  flow,  and  there 
be  attended  by  beautiful  women.  Whatever  could  ex* 
cite  the  sensual  appetites  of  the  Arabianis,  was  held 
out  by  way  of  inducement ;  and  whatever  could  in- 
spire horror,  such  es  the  drinking  of  boiling  and  stink- 
lug  water,  the  breathing  exceeding  hot  winds,  was  de- 
rounced  in  terror  to  unbelievers.  He  is  thought  to 
have  deduced  his  nnaxims  from  th€  temperament  of 
his  own  constitution.  He  was  addicted  to  women,  and 
he,  therefore^  made  that  one  of  the  circumstances 
of  supreme  felicity  :  Wine  did  not  agree  with  him, 
and  hence  his  followers  are  forbidden  to  use  it. 

Persia  has  always  enjoy-ed  p„  considerable  name 
sn  history  ;  bmt,  like  other  nations,  she  has  experien- 
ced great  vicissitudes  of  fcrtans.  The  Persians  suc- 
r.eeded  to  the  power  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  and 
grew  in  splendor  till  they  threatened,  under  Xerxes, 
(who  is  said  to  have  invad;;d  Greece  with  two  millions 
«f  men,)  to  inundate  Europe.  The  Greeks  were  a- 
yenged  for  this  insult  by  the  triumphs  of  Alexan- 
der  the  Grs^at.  Beleucus  Nicator,  one  of  Alexander** 
Captains,  usurpcdj  and  his  successors  lost,  the  Macedo» 
rnan  conr.mand  over  tlie  East.  About  tlie  same  time 
that  they  resigned  to  tke  Romans  the  country  on  thi$j 
fcide  of  Mount  Taurus,  they  were  driven  from  all  the 
|>rovi!\ces  of  Upper  Asia  by  the  Parthians-  The  pow- 
er of  the  Parthians  was,  however,  in  turn,  subverted 
b;*  A^ndohir,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 
Si^iSty,  which,  under  tlie  name  of  Sassaiaides,  govern- 
ed Persia,  till  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  This  occurred 
A.  D.  226.  Artaxerxes  raised  the  Persian  monarchy 
to  great  grandeur  j;  reformed  the  Magian  religion,  and 
by  establishing  the  authority  of  tlie  priesthood,  sectt- 
red  his  own  power.  Zoroaster  was  the  prophet  and 
philosopher  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Zenda vesta,  the 
written  guide  of  their  faith.  The  doctrines  of  that  aw- 
Cleut  preceptor  are  singular,  chiefly  for  the  fundamen- 
tal ai'tjcle  oi  his  sy  steal,  whicti  atiempts  torecocciie  m^ 
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rkl  and  physical  evil  with  the  attributes  of  a  beneficent 
Creditor  anr]  Governor  of  the  world :  The  first  tind  o- 
riginal  Being,  is  denomir.ated  b\  Zoroaster  JV/wewtV/j- 
one  Banuds  :  Either  from  the  blind  or  the  intelli- 
gent operation  of  this  Infinite  Time,  the  two  secon- 
dary, but  active  principles  of  {.he  universe  v/ere  fronni 
all  etenuty  produced,  Orarusd  and  Ahriman,  each 
©f  them  p«>ssessed  of  the  powers  of  creation,  but  each 
disposed,  fay  his  invariable  nature,  to  exercise  them 
"VfiLh  different  designs.  The  raalice  of  Ahrims.n  has 
hm%  since  pierced  Ormuf<d^s  egg^  or,  in  other  words, 
lias  violated  the  harmony  of  his  works.  Since  that  fa- 
tal irruption,  the  most  minute  articles  of  good  and 
evil  are  mingled  and  agitated  together  i  the  rankest 
poisons  spring  up  amidst  the  most  sakitary  plants ; 
deluges,  earthquakes  and  cmilagrations,  attest  the  con-?' 
fiirt  of  nature,  and  the  little  world  of  man  is  perfect- 
ly shaken  by  victi  and  mivfortune.  Tlie  Persians  sac- 
rificed on  the  highest  mountains  and  tlieir  hymns  and 
prayers  w*re  uttered  in  the  open  air. 

The  c--de  of  laws  instituted  by  Artaxerxes,  was  res- 
pected as  the  ground-work  of  the  civil  and  religious 
policy  of  the  Persians,  till  the  last  periods  of  the  monar- 
chy. Succe^^siive  revolutions  have  intmduced  oew  lawn 
and  a  *iew  religion*  They  are  now  cbJefly  Mahom- 
etans of  the  sect  of  Ali,  who  «i  as  the  cousin  and  son- 
in-law  of  Mahomet,  and  being  excluded  from  the  Ca- 
liphate by  Omar  and  Othman,  he  broached  certain 
tenets  of  hisown,  and  raised  a  party  to  himself. 

The  Persians,  whilst  governed  by  their  native  Prin  - 
ces,  n^ver  carried  on  any  trade  by  sea  with  India, 
but  they  were  supplied  with  the  elegant  manufactures 
of  that  part  of  Asia  by  land-carriage.  The  commodi- 
ties destined  for  the  supply  of  the  Northern  provinces 
of  Persia,  were  transported  on  Camels  from  the  Banks 
of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Oxus,  down  the  stream  of 
vrhich  they  were  carried  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  dis- 
tributed, i)artly  by  land-carriage,  and  partly  by  navi- 
gable rivers,  through  the  different  countries,  bounded 
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on  the  one  hand  by  the  Caspian  and  oo  the  other 
by  the  Euxine  Sea,  Tlie  conunodities  of  India,  in- 
tended for  the  southern  and  interior  provinces,  proceed- 
ed by  land  from  the  Caspian  to  some  of  the  great 
riverSj  by  which  they  were  circulated  through  every 
part  of  tlie  country.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Farthians,  all  the  considerable  ports  of  In- 
dia were  frequented  by  traders  from  Persia,  who  con- 
veyed the  merchandize  which  they  procured  in  ex- 
change for  the  productions  of  their  own  country,  up 
the  Persian  Gulph,  and  by  means  of  the  great  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  distributed  them  through  e\ery 
province  of  their  Empire.  They  supplanted  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Arabian  Gulph  in  all  the  marts  of  India. 
to  which  silk  was  brought  by  sea  from  China,  where 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  known.  Mon- 
opolizing this  article  of  trade-  the  Persian*  raised  the 
price  of  it  so  high,  that  two  monks,  about  the  yeaiv 
551,  brought  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm  from  China; 
In  a  hollow  cane,  and  with  them,  the  mystery  of  the- 
wonderful  manufacture.  These  eggs  were  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  a  dung-hill,  fed  with  the  leaves  of  a  wild- 
mulberry  tree,ajnd  being  propagated  through  Europe,, 
cheapened  the  commodity  and  furnished  a  new  object 
for  industry. 

Persia,  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts,  is  moun- 
tainous and  cold  ;  in  the  middle  and  south-eastern  parts 
It  is  sandy  and  desert ;  in  the  southern  and  western^ 
level  and  extremely  fertile,  though  for  several  months 
very  hot.  The  productions  of  the  country  are  vari- 
ous and  valuable :  Among  them  are  dates,  pistachio 
nuts,  and  poppies  that  yield  the  finest  opium.  There 
are  extensive  plantations  of  trees  for  silk  worms  ;  and 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  camels,  horses, 
mules,  asses,  oxen  and  buffaloes,  are  tlie  best  of  theii: 
kind.  The  principal  manufactures  arc  satins,  tabbieSi^ 
taffetas,  brocades,  gold  tissues,  gold  velvets,  cal^coes,^ 
g^d  camktSf 
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"Fornearly  a  century  past,  Persia  has  been  desolated 
by  rival  competitors  for  the  sovereignty.  The  usurper 
INadirShah  was  assassinated  in  1747,  when  Ahmed  Ab- 
dallah,  one  of  his  generals,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Can- 
dahar,  annexing  to  it  the  provinces  of  Korasan  and  Se- 
gestan,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Persia,  together  with  the 
provinces  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  west  of  the  Indus, 
thai  had  been  ceded  by  the  Great  Mogul,  in  1737,  to 
Kadir  Shah.  Another  of  Nadir's  officers  named  Kerim- 
Kahn,  obtaiiied  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  southern  pro- 
\  inces.  He  transferred  the  seat  of  goveniment  from  Is- 
pahan to  iSchiras.  In  1779  he  died,  when  new  preten- 
ders to  the  throne  sprung  up,  harrassing  the  people  and 
devastating  the  country.  The  English  have  taken  great 
pains  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Persians,  with, 
a  view  to  the  greater  security  of  the  British  possessi- 
ons in  India;  whilst  the  French  seek  to  inspire  theni 
with  a  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  the  EngUsh 
in  the  East,  in  order  to  embarra&s  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  in  that  quarter. 

India  is  a  country,  whose  inhabitants  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  earliest  civilized  people  on  the  globe.— 
Tiie  whc'c  body  of  the  community  in  that  part  of  Asia 
were  divided  originally  into  four  orders  or  casts.  The 
first  was  the  most  sacred,  and  studied  the  principles  o£ 
religion ;  were  destined  to  perform  its  functions,  and 
cultivate  the  sciences:  the  second  was  entrusted  with 
the  government  and  defence  of  the  state  :  the  third  wa{> 
composed  of  husbandmen  and  merchants  ;  and  the 
fourth  of  artisans,  laborers,  and  servants.  None  of  these 
can  ever  quit  his  own  cast,  or  be  admitted  into  another. 
The  members  of  each  cast  adhere  invariably  to  the  pro- 
fession of  their  forefathers  :  from  generation  to  gene^ 
ration  the  same  families  have  followed,  and  will  conthiuo 
to  follow,  oae  uniform  line  of  life.  To  this  is  ascribable 
the  high  degree  of  perfection  observable  in  Indian  man- 
ufactures. The  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  sole- 
universal  proprietor  of  all  the  la»d  in  his  doo^inions, 
and  from  him  is  derived  every  species  of  tenure  by  whicb 
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bis  sivbjec(.s  car.  hold  it.  The  Hindoo  code  of  laws  that 
prevailed  in  Incjia  coniains  the  jurisprudence <f  an  en- 
ligiitened  and  conunercial  people.  Their  law5'ers  are 
called  Pundits.  Their  h(»usts  for  religious  exercises 
are  denominated  Pagodas,  are  magnificent,  and  ad(»rned 
nrtt  oidy  with  rich  offerings,  but  with  the  most  exquisite 
w.rks  of  painting  and  sculpture  which  the  artists  high- 
est in  estimation  among  them  were  caj^able  of  executing. 
The  riles  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion  are  pompous 
and  splendid.  The  Brahmins  are  the  ministers  of  reli 
gion  ;  these  take  their  name  from  Brama,  the  founder 
of  their  faith,  and  author  of  their  bible,  called  Vedanj  : 
they  have  a  regular  hierarchy  and  giadation  of  raiiks, 
and  are  thereby  enabled  to  preserve  a  more  absolute 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  conquests 
b(»th  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Europeans  have  had 
considerable  eJBTect  upow  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  seclusion  of  their 
women  is  of  native  or  N^ahomedan  origin.  Some  of  the 
Hindoos  in  the  town  o-  Calcutta  have  so  far  departed 
from  their  former  customs  that  they  drive  about  in  En- 
glish chariots,  sit  upon  chairs,  and  iurnish  their  houses 
with  mirrors.  The  grand  source  of  Indian  literature,  tiie 
|>arent  of  almost  every  dialect  from  the  Persian  guiph 
to  the  China  seas,  is  the  Sanakreet,  a  language  of  the 
most  venerable  and  unfathomable  antiquity. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phenicians,  the  most  ancient  na- 
vigators mentioned  in  history,  weie  the  first  people  of 
the  west  who  opened  a  communication  by  sea  with  In- 
dia. The  first  establishment  of  any  foreign  power  there 
is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Persians,  under  Darius, 
theson  of  Hys^aspes.  For  many  centuries  Alexandria 
was  the  chief  seat  of  trade  wilh  it,  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  was  one  grand  object  with  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  in  order  to  promote  his  political  views, 
to  open  to  Asia  and  Europe  in  general  more  eligible 
routes  for  comnaerce  with  that  flourishing  country.— 
Several  attempts  were  made,  subsequently  to  the  ex- 
•peditioa  of  Alexander,  by  prhices   of  Asia^    to  make 


conqnests  in  India;  but  none  gi  tue  r»  pTfA^e-d  very 
saccesstul.  From  about  one  hiindrecl  ji±X-f.  before  the 
Christian  era  till  the  close  of  the  r''''eer.vh  dvAw^y, 
when  the  Portuguese,  by  doubling  t'lt  CapeotO-ood 
Hope,  opewed  a  new  communication  vith  the  East, 
ro  European  power  acquirsd  territory  -ii  fixed  its  dvV- 
ininioas  there.  Intercourse,  nevertheless,  was  kep'* 
Lip  ;  and  Indian  manufactures  have  utvU.  n^ly  been  in 
great  demand  in  all  countries  v/h;-''enavigc.ucn  orcom- 
raerce  have  been  objects  of  pursuit. 

In  the  year  1497,  under  the  re^en  of  king  Immanuel 
the  Great,  of  Portugal,  Vascnd*  <ji2.Hia,  after  a  naviga- 
tion of  thirteen  months,  arrived  at  C^t'.cut,  on  ti.e  coast 
of  Malabar.  He  scp.rceiy  took  time  to  view  the  country  ; 
and  was  follov^red,  in  a  second  voyage  by  Alvarez  Ca- 
brai,  who  laid  "he  foundation  of  Portuguese  glorj. — 
In  a  third  expedition  Albuquerque  established  the  pow- 
er of  Portugal  there.  The  d^'cay  of  her  power,  hovr- 
ever,  was  as  rapid  as  its  growth.  The  Dutch  dro^e  the 
conquerors  from  almost  ail  their  newly  acquired  pos- 
sessions ;  and  in  !80r,  they  only  preserved  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  Macao,  upon  the  Ci'-ast  of  Chi- 
iia,  a  part  of  the  island  oi  Timor,  Goa,  and  Diu,  and 
some  otlier  sraall  establishments  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

The  first  expedition  of  the  Dutch  to  India  was  un- 
der Cornelius  Houtman  in  the  year  1595.  The  secoi*cl 
voyage  was  undertaken  by  Van  Neek,  in  1598;  he 
met  with  consiberable  success,  and  returned  laden 
with  riches.  On  his  return  the  India  company  of  Hol- 
land was  formed,  which  sent  out  to  those  parts  admiral 
Warwick,  v/ith  a  proper  equipment;  and  he  is  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  the  Dutch  power  in  Asia.  They 
were  very  successful  in  forming  establishments  on  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  Batavia,  in  the  island  of 
Java,  is  the  capital  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Hollan- 
ders in  India.  They  are  the  only  Eui'opeans  who  have 
been  permitted  to  trade  at  Japan  But  their  glojy 
and  tbeir  power  in  that  quarter  havs  beeii  C'bscurc^ 
bv  the  End!;?}!. 
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The  conflicts  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  in 
India,  at  the  conuTiencementcf  the  seventeenth  century- 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  drew  thither  the 
English,  in  order  to  secure  a  part  of  the  spoils.  Their 
present  dommion  over  the  best  part  of  Indostan  at- 
tests the  success  of  their  arms.  They  ha\e  not,  at 
this  time,  a  European  competitor,  and  draw  annually 
from  thence  to  Great  Britain  immense  weiilth. 

Of  the  various  attempts  of  the  English,  individually, 
to  open  a  trade  thitl^er,  none  proved  successful  till 
queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  charter,  dated  December  31,  A. 
.jD.  j600,  e!stablish'^4  the  first  incorporated  company 
by  the  name  of  the  London  East  India  Ccmpamj.  The 
original  shares  were  fifty  pounds  sterling  each,  and  the 
capital  was  uhder  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. — 
The  shareholders  after  considerable  changes,  were 
subsequently  designated  by  the  name  of  "  Unittd  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Last- 
Indies'*  By  degrees  this  body  has  become  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  corporation  that  ever  existed,  and 
-has  for  a  longtime  enjoyed  a  conirollinginfiuence  in  the 
British  government. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French  minister  Col- 
bert endeavoured  to  secure  some  of  the  profits  of  East- 
Indian  commerce  to  his  countrymen;  but  although 
they  obtained  a  footing  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Corumandel  and  Malabar,  and  maintained  severe  con- 
flicts with  the  Briti-h  for  superiority,  they  have  never 
been  able  to  secure  an  advantageous  establishment  iu 
the  country 

In  1618  the  Danes  made  a  settlement  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  called  Tranquebar;  and  towards  the 
xlosfc  of  tne  sixteenth  century  the  Spaniards  settled 
themselves  at  the  Philipine  Islands,  the  only  possessions 
^vhich  they  have  in  Asia. 

India  on  this  side  of  the  Ganges,  has  been  called  the 
Mogul  empire,  from  the  name  of  the  Tartars  who  sub- 
iugatcd  it;  and  it  is  also  denominated  Indostan,  from 
..UieiiindQOSj  or  Gentoos,  who  inhabit  it.    The  Mogid 
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em  pire  wa-^  shattered  by  Thomas-Koulf-Kahn,  who,  in  re- 
establishing the  dethroned  prince,  left  him  u'  thing  more 
than  a  shadow  of  power.  The  present  Great  Mo:^ul, 
possesses  little  more  than  the  city  of  Deliii  and  the  ad- 
jacent territories.  All  the  peninsula  of  India,  which, 
under  the  administration  of  Rajahs,  Subads,  and  Na- 
bobs, was  formerly  dependent  on  the  M^gul  einnire, 
has,  by  degrees,  been  liberating  itself  from  that  domi- 
nation ever  since  the  invasion  of  Thomas-Ivmli-K^.hn^ 
and  at  this  time  is  di.ided  into  several  states,  of  which 
the  most  powerful  are  the  possessions  of  the  English 
East-India  Company,  thise  of  the  Nizan.,  and  those 
of  the  Mahrattas.  Delhi  is  the  capital  of  the  M  >gul 
emnire:  Agra  is  the  greatest  city  of  India.  The  hi- 
ther coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula  is  called  Malabar; 
the  farther  coast  bears  the  name  (f  Coro-nandel. 

India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  little  known  to  the  mo- 
derns»  and  was  less  knows  to  the  ancients  It  contains 
many  states  or  kingdoms,  of  which  the  mo.^t  spoker.  of 
are  Ava,  Pegu»  and  Aracan,  composing  the  Birnian- 
empire ;  together  with  Siam,  Malacca,  Tonquin,  Cochin- 
China,  Sec. 

China  is  reputed  tobe  the  I^est  cultivated  and  most 
populous  country  of  the  earth,  and  ii  singular  for  its 
lavvs,  its  morals,  usages  and  manners.— —We  are  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  it,  owing  to  the  policy  of 
the  government,  which  is  extremely  jealous  of  foreign 
visitors.  The  most  authentic  details  respecting  the 
Chinese  and  their  institutions,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
account  given  of  the  English  ambassador.  Lord  Macar- 
tney's mission  to  the  Sovereign  of  that  Empire,  which, 
took  place  in  1793.  China  dates  her  origin  four  thou- 
sand years  ago.  She  furnishes  an  uninteri'upted  history 
from  about  two  hundred  years  before  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
lays  a  doubtful  claim  to  the  invention  of  gun-j)owder,^ 
printing  and  the  mariner's  compass,  previously  (o 
their  discovery  in  Europe.  A  fortified  wall,  1500  miles 
in  extent,  fr.rms  a  defence  for  her  northern  frontier, 
^nd  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  about  20QQ  years  ag^o... 
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T.  t  ■■"^~i-.-f:e  hR'.t,.  ;;  cannl  <•■?  mere  than  lS0le3t;nesiii 
l€i.    h.        ■"  .'.rt   r.fth.e  empirf;  fn?-^    sruth  t«i 

n()i!'.     /  .- ;  ihf  d'.T.nmerits  prccured  by  2^<Td 

Macar*iVv.7,  ll;*  .» irlao-}  of  China  f.oi7>prehrnds  1.297,- 
099  sqii<ir(  r.-iie:; ;  3'  ^■3^(!00,00&  cf  !nbal>itants  ;  lias  4,400 
walled  tov.  ns  ;  ,^i\(\  pn  armed  f(  rce  of  1,000,000  of  in- 
fantry>  and  80'j,000  cavahv  Pekin  is  the  capitnl,  and 
is  said  to  contain  3.000,0(0  of  inhabitant'^.  Canton, 
the  only  port  at  wlilch  Eur  >]'eans  are  perniitted  to 
trade,  h^.s  ont-  million,  tvo  luindred  thousand  inV)ab- 
itants.  Tlie  people  in  general  are  Pa^ar.s;  and  Ccn- 
fu«MuF  is  their  most  celebrated  philr;?.f.nht'r.  Ti  a  is  ihe 
grand  cor?iiT*<  dity  vf  exportatji  n  fr<nr  China,  and  has 
becf>?i»e  an  article  of  u^e  and  merGhandiae*  ail  over 
the  globe.  The  pot-cehun  of  thai  parte  1  the  woiid  was 
not  Icnc-^n  to  ihe-ancjentfu  The  Pertugnesc  began  to 
import  it  jjot  long  after  their  iirst  vc.age  tc  China,  A, 
D.  1517;  but  it  e^^as  a  CTUsiderable  time  itetoi-fe  thcu-io 
®f  it   ^rarr.e  extensive. 

The  Tart  ARIES  are  three  in  number.  Russiaa 
Tanary,  which  extends  fVom  the  Vr.lgat>Xan  schat- 
ka:  It  is  Reparatf  d  f i  om  the  north- west  coast  of  A- 
fiserica  by  Bearing's  Streig'its,  »hich  *.;'e  noi-  very 
Tvide,  and  are  pei^?eUiaHy  ciis^rucied  by  ice.  T^boUk; 
is  the  rapi'al.  Chim-Ke  Tartary  includes  the  i\^aivt» 
choi;  Tartais,  and  the  black  and  yellow  Mognls; 
Titsicar  is  the  ciipital.  Independent  Tar'ary  is  sit- 
uated between  the  other  two,  and  is  environed  by  d  hi- 
na,  India  and  Ferbia  ^  the  inhabi'^ants  are  chiefiy  the 
Cs^imiic  and  the  Usbec  Tartars.  The  principal  citfe» 
are    Si;n.arcand,  Balkj  Bokarii,  Otrar  and  T^ncat. 

In  Asia,  several  ccviqiienrs  have  marked  h  widei? 
eircuittlian  Alexander  the  Great.  Towards  ihe  close 
of  the  12th  century,  Gengis-Kan  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  government  of  severai  Mftgul  Tartar  hordes, 
to  the  north  of  China.  By  his  talents  and  his  courage, 
he  nriade  himself  niaster  of  every  tldng  around  him  ; 
tsubdued  the  nations  fri  m  the  V'>iga  to  the  wall  of 
CMna,,  and  from  the  peninsula  of  Corea  to   Uie  £$- 
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plirates.— — At  his  death,  his  empire  was  divided  be- 
tween his  four  sons,  each  of  whom  found  himself  one  of 
the  most  poweH'ul  monarchs  of  the  earth.  The  des- 
cendants of  Gengis  were  eclipsed  of  their  power  by  the 
vic<:orie5  of  Tannserlane. 

Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  born  without  inheritance,  cro- 
atedfar  himself  an  empire  more  extensive  than  that  ot* 
the  Macedonian  hero.  His  conquests  inchided  Indos- 
tan,  Persia,  part  of  Asia,  Turkey  ia  Asia,  Independent 
and  part  of  Chinese  Tartary.  He  defeated  the  Tur- 
kish Emperor  Bajazet,  on  the  plains  of  Angora,  in 
Phrygia,  in  1402,  where  a  great  battle  was  fought 
between  the  two  rivals,  in  which,  it  is  said,  2,000,000 
cfmen  were  engaged.  ihe  posterity  of  Timur,  like 
that  of  Gengis,  have  sunk  beneath  the  superior  for- 
tune and  abilities  of  succeeding  princes,  who  sprung  up 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Persia,  India  and  other  parts.  Au-. 
rengzebe,  the  Mogul  Emperor,  who  died  in  170r,  at 
the  age  of  more  thau  one  hundred,  was  one  of  hi*  des- 
cendants. His  I'ace,  hovy ever,  have  possessed  jnothing 
but  a  nominal  authority  ever  since  1739,  v/hen  Tho- 
mas-Kouli-Kahn  overturned  its  authority  in  India.  This 
Thomas-Ktiuli-Kaha  reigned  ever  Psasia  under  the 
eamc  of  Sha^-Nadir* 

m 
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AFRICA,  including  Egypt,  the  coast  o/'BARBARy, . 

the  IVesteniy  Southern, and  Eastern^  Coasts, 
and  the  li<iT ERio-R. 

WITH  the  exception  of  Egypt  and  the  coast  of 
Barbaty,  Africa  was,  perhaps,  less  known  to  the 
ancients  than  to  the  moderns.  The  stupid  baibaritjr 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  ferocity  of  its  beasts,  and  the  ven- 
om of  its  reptiles,  seem  to  mark  it  in  soiree  measure, 
as  the  refuse  of  creation, 

Egypt,  which,  in  effect,  was  the  cradle  of  human 
knowledge,  and  is  not  included  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks, has  been  ah-eady  spcken  of.  The  Egyptians 
filled  the  earth  with  the  fame  of  their  wisdom,  of  their 
laws,  their  government,  and  their  works,  whilst  the 
Carthaginians,  situated  more  to  the  west,  were  cel- 
ebrated for  their  riches,  their  conflicts,  and  their  fall. 
Barbary,  on  the  coast  of  which  Carthage  was  situa- 
ted, was  considered,  both  under  the  Carthaginian  and 
Roman  dommion,  as  the  garden  of  the  world.  The  for- 
tune of  Carthage  sunk  beneath  that  of  Rome,  whicJIi, 
in  turn,  yielded  to  the  valor  of  barbarians.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric^  drove  out  the 
Romans,  and'  ounded  his  throne  upon  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Carthage.  From  the  presence  of  these  destructive 
hordes  this  tine  portion  of  the  earth  was  i*elieved  by 
the  martial  genius  and  active  courage  of  the  renowned 
and  unhappy  Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  tri- 
-umph  of  civilization,  however,  was  but  temporary.— 
The  Saracens  entered  the  country  and  reduced  it,  to  a 
Slate  of  rudeness.  The  Masters  of  Barbary,  divided, 
and  formed  distinct  establishments.  Kez,  Morocco, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli,  were  founded  under  dif- 
Jtrent  sovereigns,    Atter  a  reigu  of  some  ceitturies,  di^ 
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tingulshed  for  nothing  but  licentiousness  and  depreda- 
tion, the  Saracens  were  subjugated  by  the  Turks, 
v/ho  have  preserved  and  promoted  rhe  ignorance  and 
barbarism  which  they  found  in  the  country.  Tlie 
conquests  of  the  Turks  in  Africa  were  divided  among 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  upon  whom  the 
states  of  Barbary  are  at  present  only  nominally  depen- 
dent. Thus  arose  the  present  political  constitution  of 
the  Barbary  powers,  where  the  Dey  is  the  tyrant,  the 
Turkish  soldiers  the  senate,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
-slaves.  Agriculture  is  neglected,  piracy  is  encouraged  ; 
and  the  ruling  chieftains  acknowledge  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior as  their  superior,  without  paying  any  regard  to  his 
-commands. 

Egypt,  which  at  present  strongly  attracts  the  atten- 
4ion  of  European  potentates,  is  divided  into  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt,  Upper  Egypt  contains 
Girge,  Siut,  Cosseir,  and  Assuan.  Middle  Egypt  con- 
tains Cairo,  Boulac,  Foum,  and  Suez:  And  Lower 
Egypt  comprehends  Alexandria, Damietta,Rosetta,  and 
Aboukir.  The  Grand  Seignior  deputes  a  Vice  Roy  to 
govern  Egypt;  but  the  real  sovereigns  were,  for  a 
long  time,  twenty  four  Beys,  elected  by  a  standing 
military  force  of  10, GOO  iVlameluke?.  The  power  of 
the  Beys,  however,  has  been  diminished,  if  not  extin- 
guished, by  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Ottomans. 

Bar  BAR  V  includes  the  empire  of  Morocco,  the  re- 
gencies of  Ali^iers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  the  country  of  Barca 
and  Tafilet,  Sugelmessa,  Biliedulgerid,  &c.  Morocc© 
-is  an  imperial  despotism,  founded  by  the  Arabs.  The 
regencies  are  aristocracies,  whose  chiefs  are  called 
Deys,  or  Beys,  and  are  elected  by  the  Turkish  soldiers. 
The  French  and  Spaniards,  in  modern  times,  have  oc- 
cupied a  few  posts  on  the  coasts  of  Barbary. 

The  western  coast  of  Africa,  or  Guinea,  embrace^^ 
an  immense  extent  of  country,  from  Cape  Blanc  to 
Cape  Negro.  It  is  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  most 
frequented  by  Europeans,  and  is  the  principal  theatre 
ot  t^eii"  commerce.  From  thence  are  exported  KumSfc. 
W 
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ivory,  wax,  gold  dust,  and  especially  skives.  0£  tli€ 
latter  it  is  computed  that, before  tiie  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution,  there  were  exported  from  Gui- 
nea more  than  one  hundred  thousand  annually.  The 
inhabitants  receive,  in  exchange  for  slaves,  powder, 
iire-arms,  brandy,  gla>s-ware,  and  silk  and  cotton 
stuffs.  Guinea  is  peopled  by  various  hordes,  who  are 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  with  each  other,  and 
thereby  furnish  a  supply  for  the  slave-market..  :.Tbe 
United  States  of  America,  in  framing  their  constitution, 
in  1787,  led  the  way  to  the  abolition  of  this  scandalous 
traffic.  By  th  at  instrument.  Congress  were  empowered, 
in  the  year  1808,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1807, 
that  body  passed  a  law,  which  was  approved  by  the 
then  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  declaiiiig  it  illegal 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  2808,  to  im- 
port or  bring  into  the  United  States  or  the  territories 
thereof,  from  any  foreign  kingdom,  place  or  country, 
any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  with  intent  to 
hold,  sell,  or  dispose  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  per- 
son of  color,  as  a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor. 
Great  Britain,  finding  that  the  United  States  were  de- 
termined to  carry  into  rigid  execution  their  consti- 
tutional provision  relative  to  the  slave-trade,  yielded  to 
the  spirit  of  humanity,  and  interdicted  to  her  subjects 
a  commerce  which,  however  lucrative,  only  served  to 
disgrace  them.  Guinea  is  subdivided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, denominated  Senegal,  Ganibia,  Sierra  Leona,  thja 
Grain  Coast,  Ivoiy  Coast,  tiie  Shive  Coast,  the.  Gold 
Coast,  the  kingdoms  of  Benin,  of  Loango,  of  Congo,  of 
Angola,  Bengue.la,  Bamlra,  8cc.  The  Portuguese  for-- 
merly  possessed  all  the  Southern  ports,  and  were  the 
first  who  dealt  in  slaves  ;  and  the  Dutch  and  Danes,  had 
establishments  :  but  the  English,  from  the  su[)eriority  of 
their  navy,  hold  a  preponderating  control  over  all  the 
settlements  in  that  part  ol  Africa. 

The  Southern  point  of  the  African  continent,  or  the 
Capk  oi'GoyjD  Hope,  comprehending  an  extensive  dis-^ 
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tiMCt  ftf  countiy,  was  formerly  subject  to  the  Dutch 
East- India  company,  from  whom  it  was  tsaptured  by 
the  British  in  1795.  This  is  the  country  of  the  Caffres 
and  the  Hottentots,  of  whom  interesting  accounts  have 

been    furnished  by  Bar:  ow,  Vaillant,  and  oth#s. 

fThe  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  founded  by 
the  Dutch  in  1650,  under  the  directio'i  of  a  surgeon 
named  Vanriebeck,  and  served  a.s  a  convenient  place 
for  refitting  ships  bound  to  India.  It  is  inhabited  by 
about  15,000  Europeans  and  50,000  slaves  ;  and  produ- 
ces a  very  delicious  wine,  kr.own  by  the  name  of  the, 
Cape  or  Constantia  wine. 

Of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  very  little  is 
known.  I'he  Portuguese  are  the  only  Europeans  vvho 
have  established  themselves  there,  v/hich  they  did  ii\ 
>-irtue  of  their  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
tlie  Cape  'of  Good-Hope.  Having  no  rival  in  that 
quarter,  they  have  exercised  authority  in  a  very  arbi- 
trary manner.  This  tract  of  country  includes  the  dis- 
tricts of  Monomotapa,  Sofala,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  Ophir  of  Solomon  ;  Morambique,  Zanguebar,  Me- 
iinda,  Brava,  Magadoxo,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  8cc.  Tlie 
forms  of  government  among  the  natives  on  the  Eas- 
tern Coast,  are,  in  general  monarchical,  or  despotic  ; 
but  they  are  almost  all  tributary  or  dependent  on  the 
Portuguese. 

The  Interior  of  Africa  has  been  either  very  little 
visited  by  travellers,  or  is  altogether  unknown.  All 
that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  it  is  overspread, 
in  various  f)arts,  with  arid  deserts,  frightful  beasts  and 
uncivilized  men.  The  Interior  comprehends  Sahara,  or 
the  Great  Desert,  whicli  is  subdivided  into  the  districts 
of  Zanhaga,  Zuenziga,  Targa,  Lemta  and  Berdoa ;  the 
coimtry  of  Tombat,  Fezzan,  Cashna.Bornou,  Darfour, 
the  greaterpart  of  Caffi-aria,  Monomugi,  &c. 

In  1788,  tliere  was  formed  in  London  a  society    for 
encouraging    discoveries  in  the  Interior  of  Africa. 
This  Society  dispatched  several  missionaries  into  that 
r.cuntiT  :    Of  thess^  the   first  soon   died;  the   second 
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fhvuhhcd  very  little  information  that  was  authentic  ', 
b'.it  the  third,  Mungo  Park,  has , published  ihteresting 
recitals  of  his  discoveries;  which  he  prosecuted  in  the 
years  1795,  17  96  and  1797.  Park  set  outiVonUhe  mcuth 
of  the  river  Gambia,  traversed  the  space  between  the 
Gambia  and  the  Senegal,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
a  ])lace  called  Silla,  seated  on  the  river  Niger,  wlience 
lie  returned,  by  a  devious  route,  to  the  place  from 
which  he  started.  In  a  subsequent  expedition,  Park  is 
supposed  to  have  perished  ;  as  no  authentic  accounts 
have  ever  been  received  frcnrj  him. 

In  1781,  Vaillant  undertook  to  explore  a  portion  of 
the  African  continent.  He  set  out  from  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope,  and  penetrated  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  countries  of  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres.  He 
has  furnished  some  very  curious  particulars  of  the  cus- 
toms aRd  manners  of  these  people. 

Browne,  another  traveller,  departed  from  Cairo,  in 
Egypt,  ascended  the  Nile  to  Siout,  and  diverging  to 
the  ri;:ht,'>fthrttrivrr,  passed  along  the  skirts  of  Nubia, 
aiid  reached  as  far  as  a  place  called  Gobbeh. 

Bruce  is  ano'her  traveller  iato  Africa,  of  great  celeb- 
jfity.  He  traversed  Nubia  to  Sennar,  and  proceeaed,  in 
search  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  tiu'ough  Abyssinia, 
where  he  aliedges  that  he  found  them. 

In  1793,  Hornmann  prosecuted  tra\  els  hito  Africa, 
Oossing  Egypt  towards  Barca,  and  proceeded  as  far 
as  Mourzook,  the  capital  of  Fezzan. 

There  are  many  Islands  that  ap])ertain  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  In  the  Western  Ocean  are  Madeira, 
the  Canaries,  Cape-de-Veids,  Goree,  Ascension,  St. 
Helena,  &c  In  the  Ea.stern  Ocean  are  Madagascar, 
vhe  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  of  Comora  and  some 
others. 

Notv/ithstanding  the  aridity  of  the  African  climate, 
the  discoveries  which  have   been  ujade,    indicate  that 
jmany  parts  of  the  Interior  are  truitful,  and  naght,  with 
industry    and   knowledge,  contribute  to    the   cnmfor 
and  happiness  oi  miiukiiul :  The  In^erioi^  of  that  coui; ., 


fihcnt,  the  Coasts  and  Islands  of  which  now  serve  chiefly 
for  resting  places  and  ports  of  refreshment,  may,  it  is. 
hoped,  in  after-times,  when  more  fully  explored,  become 
a  scene  of  the  fairest  virtues  and  the  noblest  actions 
of   the  human  race. 


LETTER  XXVIT. 

AMERICA— including'  the  BRifisH  Possessions  m 
M)rth  jlmerica ;  the  UsifED  SrAfES;  and  the. 
Spanish  andPoRi'ucuESE  Possessions  in  North 
and  South  jlmerica, 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  a  Genoese,  argu- 
ing, from  the  nature  of  a  globe,  which  the  world 
was  held  to  be,  that  by  keeping  a  coarse  continually 
west  he  should  eventually  arrive  at  the  Eastern  Coasts 
of  Asia,  or  discover  some  new  land  in  his  passage,  ap- 
plied, successively,  to  the  governments  of  Genoa,  of 
France,  of  England,  and  of  Portugal,  for  the  means  cf 
verifying  this  conjecture  :  Bat  he  was  treated  by  all  of 
them  as  a  man  deluded  by  a  chimera.  Columbus,  how- 
ever, had  reasoned  with  too  much  calmness  and  accu-» 
racy  upon  the  subject  to  be  induced  easily  to  abandoa 
his  idea,  and  after  eight  years  of  solicitation  at  the 
court  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  small  equipment  wherewith  to  execute  his 
enterprize.  He  departed  in  1492,  with  a  few  vessels  of 
no  great  burthen,  which  had  been  granted  to  his  impor- 
tunity rather  than  confided  to  his  wisdom.  After  be- 
ing at  sea  for  thirty-three  days,  during  which  his  crew 
had  evinced  the  most  mutinous  disposition,  he  discover- 
ed one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  which,  in  reference  to 
his  personal  situation,  he  called  Saint  Salvador;  for 
he  would  have  had  to  return  to  Spain,  or  have  perish- 
.^d  by  ihe  hands  of  his  mariners,  if  he-  had  not,  about 
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that  time,  approached  the  land.  From  Saint  Salvador 
he  proceeded  to  Hayti,  which  he  found  full  of  j.eople, 
and  abounding  in  gold  and  all  sorts  of  useful  productions. 
To  Hayti  he  gave  the  name  of  Hispaniola,  which  is  the 
same  island  that  is  now  generally  denominated  St.  Do- 
mingo.— He  then  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  re- 
cei\ed  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  ofjoy. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
nominal  honor  of  which  has  in  some  degree,  bees  filch- 
ed from  Columbus  by  a  native  of  Florence,  whose 
name  was  Americus  Vespucius,  and  who,  coasting  some 
years  afterwards  along  the  continent,  published  the  first 
charts  of  the  country,  Columbus  made  several  voya- 
ges to  America,  in  the  course  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion of  other  Islands  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  He 
died  in  Spain  in  1506.  having  experienced  much  of  royal 
ingratitude,  and  having  been  persecuted  by  those  who 
envied  his  reputation. 

A  great  portion  of  the  North  American  Continent 
is  almost  unknown  :  And  this  portion  is,  jierhaps,  great- 
er in  extent  tbran  all  Europe.  It  is  inhabited  by  tribes 
of  Indians,"  who,  generally  speaking,  are  perfectly  sa- 
vage. It  was  for  a  long  time  a  prevailing  opinion,  that 
there  existed  a  passage  by  sea  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  coast  of  this  continent;  but  the  travels  and  voy- 
ages of  several  adventurers  have  nearly,  if  not  totally, 
destroyed  it.  None  have  more  assisted  in  elucidating 
this  contested  point  than  Vancouver,  who,  by  his  re- 
searches and  observations  for  a  period  of  five  years,  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
one  of  the  best  known  points  of  our  globe.  Nootka 
Sound,  which  lies  in  that  direction,  was  visited  by  cap- 
tain Cook  in  1777.  The  English  established  them- 
selves there  in  1785,  in  order  to  promote  a  trade  in  furs 
to  China:  1  he  Spaniards  becoming  jealous  of  this  es- 
tablishment, sent  thither  a  force  which  dispossessed  the 
English,  and  this  produced  an  altercation  between  the 
two  powers  that  had  nearly  ended  in  a  war,  but  waB 
amicably  adjusted  in  the  year  1790. 


^  Tlie  British  Possessions  in  North-America  arer 
divided  i.i'.o  several  provinces.  New  Britain  embraces 
all  the  tract  north  of  Canada,  comprehending  the  Es- 
quimaux country,  which  iiicludes  Labrador,  and  New- 
South  Wales.  Canada,  of  which  Quebeck.  is  the  chief 
town;  Nova-Scotia,  having  for  its  ca])ital  Halifax ; 
and  New-Brunswick,  the  ca])ital  of  which  i*  St.  John's. 
New  Britain  is  an  iiamense  country,  which  environs 
Hudson's  Bay :  the  boundaries  of  it  are  very  inaccu- 
rately defined;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  the  Eski- 
maux  Indians,  are  altogether  uncivilized.  Canada  and 
Nova- Scotia  are,  comparativejy  speaking,  in  a  very- 
flourishing  condition  :  Ever  since  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  the  British  have  paid  great,  attenti- 
on to  them,  particulai  ly  to  their  commerce,  whicii  has 
^iven  an  impulse  to  industry  and  tended  greatly  to  in- 
crease their  pojnilation.  Canada  was  taken  possessi- 
on of  by  the  French  in  1525;  Quebeck  was  built  in 
I608;  but  in  1759  the  whole  country  was  conquered 
bv  the  English,  and  has  been  in  their  possession  ever 
since.  Nova-Scotia  was  settled  by  Sir  Wm.  Alexander  n 
1622,  but  ten  years  afterwards  it  was  sold  to  the 
French.  It  was  taken  again  iu  1654,and  ceded  back  in 
1662;  recovered  by  Sir  William  Phipps  in  1690,  and 
given  again  to  the  French  in  1697;  but  the  English 
conquered  it  once  more  in  1710,  and  it  was  confirmed 
to  them  at  ihe  peace  of  Utrecht  in  171  .  New- Bruns- 
wick was  formerly  a  part  of  Nova- Scotia,  and  was 
erected  into  a  separate  province  in  1784.  For  our  know- 
ledge of  these  northern  countries  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  efforts  of  those  who  endeavored  to  find 
anorth-westetn  passage  to  China.  Frobisher  vainly  at- 
tempted it  in  1576:  iie  discovered  Labrador.  Davis 
made  the  experiment  in  1585,  and  has  given  his  name 
to  the  straits  that  lead  into  Baffin's  Bay.  Henry  Hud- 
son made  sundry  voyages  in  that  direction  in  1607, 
in  1608,  and  in  1610:  he  discovered  the  Bay  which  bears 
his  name  and  perished  in  1611,  a  victim  to  his  zeal  and 
the  rage  of  a  majority  of  his  crew,  who  forced  him  and 


his  son  and  some  others  into  a  shallop  which  was  never 
after  heard  of.  The  mutineers  arrived  at  Plymouth  ia 
September  1611.  The  last  effort  was  made  by  Ellis  in 
1746,  which  as  to  its  ultimate  object,  was  also  fruitless* 

An  exclusive  trade  tn  a  part  of  America  was  grant-- 
ed  in  1670,  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Governor  and  Coni- 
fiany  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hudson* b 
Bay  :  they  were  to  have  the  sole  trade  and  commerce 
of  and  to  all  the  seas,  bays,  .straits,  creeks,  lakes,  ri- 
vers and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude,  that  lie  within 
the  entrance  of  the  strait  commonly  called  Hudson^s 
straits  ;  together  with  all  the  lands,  countries,  and  ter- 
ritories upon  the  coasts  of  such  seas,  hays  and  straits,, 
which  were  then  possessed  by  any  English  subject  or 
the  subjects  of  any  other  christian  State ;  together  witiv 
the  fishing  of  all  sorts  of  fish,  of  whales,  sturgeon,  and  all 
other  royal  fish,  together  with  the  royalty  of  the  sea.— . 
But  this  extensive  charter  has  not  received  any  parlia- 
mentary confirmation  or  sanction.  They  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  furs  and  peltries.  By  their  com- 
munication with  the  Indians,  the  English  find  a  consi- 
derable vent  for  their  coarse  manufactures.  Autho>- 
-rity  is  exercised  in  these  provinces  by  Governors  Gene- 
ral, sub-governors,  and  local  assemblies,  acting  under 
the  sanction  of  the  crown  and  parliament. 

The  United  States  were  formerly  British  colo- 
nies. They  are  situated  in  the  center  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent  of  America,  are  in  possession  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  arts  of  the  oldest  nations  of 
Europe,  are  rapidly  augmenting  in  population  and 
wealth,  will  at  some  future  period  undoubtedly  give 
the  law  to  the  western  hemisphere,  and  check  the  ex- 
pansion of  European  domination.  The  American  Uni- 
on has  been  formed  out  of  diflcrent  slates,  founded  aX 
different  epochs,  by  various  European  emigrants. 

Sebrirtian  Cabot,  m  the  scrvica  of  Henry  VII.  of  Eng- 
land, firsL  discovered  the  continent  of  North-America 
in  149r.  About  the  same  time  numerous  expeditions, 
lye-i  0  ilttcd  out  for  making  d'scovei'iesin  the  '^.g\v  WorJij|^ 
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ar.d  ciiPiosity  being  stimulated  by  avarice^  settlements 
began  to  be  formed  in  tlie  succeeding  centary  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  none  of  ?.  permanent  nature  were 
effected  till  1608,  vvhen  the  French  commenced  an  esta  • 
blishment  at  Quebeck.  In  the  year  1609»  lord  De  la 
War  established  the  colony  of  Virginia  :  In  1610  New- 
foundland was  settled  by  Governor  Johu  Guy.  New- 
.Tersey  was  eolonizetl  by  the  Dutch  in  1616,  aitd  by  thC' 
English  in  1664.  About  1616  the  Dutch  settled  New- 
York.  In  1620  PljLRicuth  was  settled  by  part  of  ?»lr  Ro- 
emson's  corigregation  of  Puritans  ;  and  in  1628  captain 
Jolin  Endicott  and  companv  made  a  colr>iiial  establish* 
jnent  at  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1627  Peiinsylvania  was 
planted  by  the  Swedes  and  Fias;^  and  in  16S2  by  Wil-  , 
liam  Penn.  The  Swedes  and  Fins  also  settled  in  Dela- 
ware in  1627.  New-Hampshire  was  founded  in  1623 
by  the  Engiish  Marylandw^s  settled-  by  Ivjrd  Balti- 
niore  in  1633.  The  colony  of  Connecticut  was  conw 
uiCHced  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  at  Saybrook  in  1635/  Mr.  Ro- 
ger Williams  retired  from  Massachusetts  with  his  per- 
secuted brethren  in  1637,  and  founded  Rhode  Ish-rd.— 
la  1669  South  C?ireiina  was  settled  by  Gnven.or  Sayle  ; 
and  North-Carolina  by  the  English  in  1728.  General 
Oglethorpe  founded  Georgia  m  1732;  ap.d  i*.entucky 
Avas  explored  and  settled  by  Col.  Daniel  hooii  in  1773» 
Emigrants  from  Coimecticut,  and  other  parts  of  Ncv.'- 
3t.nglaud,  were  esfahlibhed  in  Vermont  from  1764  to 
3777.  Emigrants  fi  cm  all  parts  of  the  Uni<n  settii^d 
Tennessee  abr.ut  the  year  17S3  ;  and  in  1787"ihe  settle? 
nient  of  the  Terri'^ory  North  West  of  the  river  Ohio 
was  promoted  by  the  Ohio  and  otlier  companies.-  Such 
h  the  current  of  those  estsiblishRierAs,  out  of  Vvhicli  have 
grown  the  prei^ent  United  States.  L  uisiar.aand  a  p.art 
cf  West- Florida  were  purchased  from  the  French  in 
1803. 

Before  the  association  was  formed  and  whilst  the 
S':9'tes  were  colonies,  tlie  America'.i  ])rc\irtces  v.eie  in- 
vambly  invul\£d  in  tlie  wi.rs  which  gicw.  out -ct' *.ht.-^ 
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passions  of  the  governments  of  Europe.  Those  esta- 
blishments appertaining  to  G.  Britain,  were  sparing 
neither  in  money  nor  men,  to  insure  the  triuni])h  of  the 
British  arms,  and  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  British 
name,  and  at  the  colse  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  IfGS,  which  was  di'^tinguished  bj'  victo- 
ries and  conquests  in  both  hemispheres,  they  flourished 
hi  population,  commerce,  and  weal'h.  But  the  splen- 
dor of  her  successes  abroad  impoverished  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  at  home;  and  whilst  her  flag  waved 
unrivalled  over  every  sea,  she  was  oppressed  with  a 
load  of  debt  and  increasing  expences,  that  called  inces- 
santly for  new  tn.xes  and  impositions  on  her  people. — 
The  ingenuity  of  her  financial  statesmen  was  perplex- 
ed in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulty  from  which  they  at- 
tempted to  escape,  by  an  expedient  that  finally  lost  to 
(Treat  Britain  the  most  considerable  part  of  her  Ame- 
rican possessions.  In  the  year  1764  a  bill  was  passed 
in  parliament  by  which  heavy  duties  were  laid  on  go<  ds 
imported  by  the  colonists  from  sucli  West-India  Isl- 
ands as  did  not  belong  to  the  British,  and  the  duties 
were  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  in  specie  :  Arid 
immediately  after  ant  ther  bill  was  framed  to  restrain 
the  currency  of  paper  moKey  in  the  colonies.  The 
Aniericar.s  com^plained  a)id  remonstrated,  without  a- 
vail ;  and  at  length  resorted  to  an  agreement  to  im- 
port no  more  British  manufactures,  but  by  all  means  in 
ilieir  ])ouer  to  encdirage  those  of  domestic  fabric. — 
The  English  ministry  wtjuid  not  relax,  but  proceeded 
to  impose  stamj)  duties  throughout  tlie  continent.  The 
siamj)  act  met  with  much  opposition  in  its  passage 
through  parliament  ;  but  it  eventually  passed.  When 
it  arrived  at  Boston  it  was  received  with  universal  in- 
di'Anation.  The  stamps, -wherever  they  could  be  found, 
were  destroyed  ;  and  thuse  who  were  appointed  to  I'e- 
ceive  the  duties  -were  terrified  iiUo  a  resignation  of 
their  offices.  It  was  now  broadly  asserted  that  Great 
I^ritain  had  no  right  wliatever  to  tax  the  colonies  with- 
out theji'  consent.     This  doctrine  was  maintained  on  llia^ 
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^rouiul  that  British  subjects  could  not  be  lawfully  tax- 
=^d  without  being  represented  in  the  legislature.  Vir- 
ginia took  the  lead,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
followed  the  example,  in  the  declaration  that  Great 
Britain  had  no  right  to  tax  them,  and  that  every  at- 
tempt to  vest  others  with  this  power  besides  the  king, 
or  tlie  governor  of  the  province,  and  his  general  as- 
sembly, was  unconstitutional  and  unjust.  Non-impor- 
tation agreements  were  every  where  entered  into,  and 
it  was  even  resolved  to  prevent  the  sale  ofanynriore 
British  goods.  The  ladies  agreed  to  renounce  the  use 
of  every  ornament  manufactured  in  Britain.  This  gen- 
eral confederacy  determined  the  ministry  to  repeat 
some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  these  statutes.  The 
stamp  ace  was  revoked  ;  but  the  joy  which  the  revo- 
cation i^nve  rise  to  was  damped  by  the  ungracious  and 
concomitant  declaration  in  a  bill  published  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  over  her 
colonies,  and  her  power  to  bind  tliem  by  laws  and  sta- 
tutes i.'z  a//  cases  whatex'er,  A  spirit  of  jealousy  still 
prevailed,  and  a  strong  party  was  formed,  watchful  of 
the  rights  of  the  American  people.  Soon- after  an  _act 
vvas  passed,  imposing  a  duty  upon  tea,  papers,  pain- 
ters' colors,  and  glass,  imported  into  An-.erica,  This 
roused  the  resentment  of  persons  of  all  classes,  and  a 
more  general  coujbination, than  ever  was  formed  to  re- 
si"^t  the  pretensions  of  parliament.  The  iniiabitants  of 
Vae.  Massachusetts  colony  behaved  in  the  most  intre- 
pid manner;  open  controversies  took  j)lace  betvyeea 
the  assembly  and  tlie  governor,  and  the  latcer  soo.ii  lost 
all  influence  in  the  province.  It  would  be.  incompati- 
ble with  tlie  limits  of  this  work  to  recite  allthe  inci- 
dents wliich  marked  the  early  stages  of  liiis  cop/.est 
between  the  parent  country  and  the  colonies.  The  Bos- 
tonians  at  length  made  forcible,  opposition  to  the  duty 
on  tea,  by  not  sufiering  the  cargoes  of  several  ships  la- 
den with  it  to  be  landed,  and,  in  the  dress  of- Mohawk 
Indians,  going  on  board  and  throwing  342  chests  of  tea 
^rnto  the  sea.     Tliis  happened  ia  Nevember  1775,  aud 
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was  the  immediate  prelude  to  the  re^•c:lutJ0Vlar7  strug- 
gle. The  Rritish  ministr}/  ^vere  highly  exasperated 
iind  passed  a  number  of  acts  exceedingly  obnoxious  to 
the  provincials.  Among  these  was  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  shutting  iip  the  port  of  Boston  and  cutting  off  its 
trade.  Gen.  Gage  now  arrivt*d  as  Governor,  and  re- 
teioved  the  assembly  to  Salem.  Here  that  body  passed 
a  resolution,  declaring  the  necessity  of  a  general  con- 
gress, composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  provinces, 
in  order  to  take  tlie  affairs  of  the  colonies  at  large  into 
consideration,  and  five  gentlemen  wereforthwith  chosen 
to  represent  Massachusetts.  A  summary  of  grievan- 
ces was  then  drawn  up  and  circulated  through  the 
country.  Virghiia  boldly  stood  forth  as  the  champioa 
of  freedom  and  united  in  promoting  a  general  con- 
gress. Pennsylvania  and  New-York  gradually  came 
into  the  measure.  At  Boston  a  Solemn  league  and  co- 
'venant  was  entered  into,  whereby  tiie  signers-  bound 
tnernselves  to  relinquish  the  use  of  British  goods,  to  as- 
sociate with  none  who  did  use  them,  or  v>^ho  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  covenant,  Similar  agreements  were  instanta- 
reously  entered  into  throughout  Americo-^"  Gen.  Gage  in 
a  proclamation  denounced  this  co^T)bination  as  illegal  £c 
traitorous,  and  threatened  sucli  as  signed  or  coui-te- 
nanced  it  with  tlie  pains  of  the  law.  His  proclamati- 
on, however,  had  little  eRcct,  Devlegates  were  chosen 
for  each  province,  in  number  fromtwo  to  seven  for  each 
colonv,  though  no  colony  had  more  than  one  vote.  The 
congress  u^et  at  Philadelphia,  as  tlie  most  central  place, 
in  aulumn  1774;  and  the  patriotic  proceedings  of  the 
people  in  difTGrent  quarters  were  approved.  They  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  (ien.  Gage,  stated  their  grievances, 
intreated  him  to  desist  from  niiitary  operations  and 
published  a  declaration  of  their  rights  as  Englishmen. 
The  British  forces  at  Boston,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  increase  ;  and  Gen.  Gage  began  to  fortify  the  Hcck 
of  land  wliich  joins  the  tov/n  of  Boston  to  the  continent. 
This  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  citizens,  who  vehe- 
mently remonstrated  against  it.    Gage  paid  no  atteutj? 
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tin  to  fheir  remonstrances,  but  proceeded  to  seize  the 
provincial  powder,  anftmunitiou  and  military  stores  at 
Cambridge  and  Cliarlestovvn,  The  Americans  were 
by  this  time  universally  inflamed  with  resentment,  be- 
gan to  study  the  art  of  war,  established  companies  of 
minute-vicn^  to  be  ready  tor  service  at  a  moment's 
■warning,  and  took  such  other  steps  as  were  consider- 
ed necessary  to  insure  success  to  their  cause.  Things 
were  in  this  state,  when,  on  the  19th  of  April  1775, 
Gen.  Gage  sent  a  party  of  his  troops  to  destroy  the  mi- 
litary stores  collected  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Boston.  This  party  had  marched  before  day- 
break* and  about  five  in  the  mornmg  had  reachejd 
Lexington,  fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  where  some  mili- 
tia were  exercising.  An  officer  called  out  to  the  latter 
to  disperse,  and  it  being  alledged  that  at  the  moment 
some  shots  were  fired  from  an  adjacent  house,  the  Bri- 
tish military  made  a  discharge,  which  killed  and  wound- 
ed several  of  the  militia.  The  detachment  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Concord,  destroyed  the  stores,  had  a  scuffle 
with  the  Americans,  and  several  persons  fell  on  both 
sides.  The  king's  troops  retreated  through  a  sharp 
fire  kept  up  from  Concord  to  Lexington,  where  their 
ammunition  failed,  and  they  would  have  been  entirely 
cut  off  if  lord  Percy  had  not  come  to  their  aid  with 
two  field  pieces.  The  spirits  of  the  Americans  were 
much  elevated  by  this  conflict.  They  assembled  a 
large  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  held  the 
British  in  check.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  however, 
the  latter  received  considerable  reinforcements  under 
Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.  Some  skir- 
mishing had  taken  place,  in  which  the  Americans  had 
the  advantage :  But  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June  they 
took  possession  of  a  high  ground,  that  overlooks  the 
town  of  Boston,  called  Btcnker*s  or  Breccias  Hilly  and 
before  day-light  almost  completed  a  redoubt  and  a 
strong  entrenchment.  Before  mid-day  the  work  was 
^completed,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  cannonade  from 
"t^e  British.  These  now  marched  to  the  attack  of  the 
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Hill  under  Generals  Howe  , and  Pigot,  suppoi»te5"bf 
General  Clinton.  The  Americans  received  thenn  with 
a  lire  that  occasioned  a  prodigious  slaughter.  By 
biu'ning  Charlestown,  where  the  Americans  had  taken 
post,  the  British  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Hill,  having 
lost  about  one  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  nine- 
teen officers  killed  and  seventy  wounded.  The  Ame- 
rican loss  was  about  five  hundred,  including  Gen.  War- 
ren, who  was  much  lamented.  This  battle,  in  which 
the  king's  troops' clainied  the  victory,  taught  theni. to 
respect  their  adversaries,  and  made  them  more  cau- 
tious in  their  movements.  The  war  had  now  seriously 
commenced.  The  exportation  of  provisions  was  every 
where  prohibited  to  such  colonies  of  America  a?  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  the  British  interest.  Congress  re- 
solved  to  establish  an  army,  and  to  issue  a  large  paper 
currency  to  support  it.  Private  parties  were  organized 
in  favor  of  the  public  cause  :  Colonels  Easton  and  Ethan 
Allen,  with  about  250  men,  surprized  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga  on  the  side  of  Canada.  Articles  of  con- 
federation and  perpetual  Union  were  drawn  up  and  pro- 
posed to  the  States. 

On  the  6th  of  July  1775,  Congress  published  a  very 
eloquent  declaration,  reciting  their  grievances,  assert- 
ing their  rights,  proclaiming  that  "honor,  justice  and 
humanity,  forbade  thepn  tamely  to  surrender  that  free- 
dom which  they  received  from  their  g'allaut  ancestors, 
and  which  their  innocent  posterity  had  a  right  to  re- 
ceive from  them."  This  Congress  rejected  a  concilia- 
tory propossal  made  by  Lord  North  and  appointed 
George  Washington  to  command  their  armies  in  chief. 
His  commission  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  states, 
signed  by  John  Hancock,  President  of  Congress,  and  by 
Charles  Thompson,  as  Secretary.  Horatio  Gates  was 
chosen  adjutant-general,  and  Charles  Lee  a  major- 
general  :  Both  these  were  English  oncers  of  consider- 
able reputation — Artemus  Ward,  Philip  Schuyler,  and 
Israel  Putnam,  were  also  nominated  major-generals. — ^ 
Seth  Pomcroy,  Kichard  Montgomery,  David  Woost^t,^ 
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vV"uliani  Heatli,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John 
Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Green,  were  chosen  briga- 
dier-generals. It  was  then  determified  to  invade  Cana- 
da and  reduce  Quebeck,  during  the  winter.  For  this 
purpose  3000  men  were  put  under  the  command  of 
Generals  M(;ntgoniery  and  Schuyler,  with  directions 
to  proceed  by  lake  ChamplaiM.  In  the  course  of  the  ex- 
pedition General  Schuyler  was  taken  sick,  and  Mont- 
gomery was  left  to  command  one.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  St.  John*s,  a  strong  fort  on  the 
river  Gorel,  a  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  notwith- 
standing itc  was  vigorously  opposed  by  General  Carie- 
ton,  a  n>an  of  capacity  for  war.  Montreal  next  fell 
into  the  hands  of  General  Montgomery,  which  opened 
the  way  to  Quebeck. — Meanwhile  Colonel  Arnold,  j)en- 
etrating  with  a  body  of  troops  through  frightful  moras- 
ses'and  "so:  itudes,  found  a  nearer  way  to  that  place. 
A  junction  being  formed  before  the  town  by  these  two 
officers,  and  it  being  found  impossible  to  take  the  place 
by  siege,  General  Mo.itgomery  determined  to  attempt 
a.  surprize  on  the  last  day  of  December  1775.    Two  real 
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the  garrison.  The  Americans  advanced  by  break  of 
day  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  ;  but  the  sig- 
nal for  the  attack  bein^  given  too  soon  the  surprize 
did  not  take  effect.  General  Montgomery  and  his  prin- 
cji)al  officers  were  slain  by  the  iire  of  the  enemy.  Colo- 
nel Arnuid  bravely  forced  one  of  the  barriers,  and  being 
carried  off' wounded,  his  officers  forced  a  second  barri- 
er; but  the  attack  under  Montgomery  having  failed, 
the  garrison  rallied  their  wiioie  force  against  Arnold's 
pariy,  and  over4)owered  it.  That  ofiicer,  with  about 
800  men,  only  retired  lo  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
from  Quebeck,  and  continued  still  to  annoy  it.  Congress 
created  Colonel   Arnok;  a  Brigadier    (ieneral.      The 

l^^lameoiwar  now  began   to   spread   in  every  direction. 

pTiord  Danmoie,  tiie  Governor  of  Viiginia,  was  driven 
from  that  colony,  after  having  attempted  nrbt  to  intimi- 
d:\te  tl^e  iiihabitants  intc-  ^lubmissicn,  nc::ct  to  ivQoiiclijR 
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Itiem  to  lord  North's  project;  then  to  raise  an  lr.sur»' 
rectipn  among  the  slaves,  and  tv  excite  the  Ohio  Indi- 
ans, thr.-up,h  the  agency  of  one  Conn<  liy.  to  unite  with 
the  British  in  subduing  the  j^eoi)ie.  By  his  lor<l^;]iip's 
contrivance  the  town  of  Nc.rfolk  was  reduced  v.o  f  ahes. 
The  governnrs  (.f  North  and  South-Ciir'  Una  vveje  like- 
wise expelled.  Boston  was  still  occui>ied  by  the  forces 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  inhabitants  were  prohibited 
from  leaving  it  under  pain  of  nnilitary  executi<  n.  Bnt 
in  March,  1776,  General  Waslungton  opened  batteries 
on  the  town,  and  the  Brrtish  were  compelied  to  leaVe  it, 
carrying  along  with  tht  m  2000  of  the  Rostoranns  aUfich- 
cd  to  the  Briti>h  canse,  uh-  proceeded  to  Halifax, 
and  whose  estates  were  confiscate'.'..  At  length,  on  the 
4th,day  of  July,  1776,  in  a  most  impressive  and  ra- 
tional declaration,  the  Americans  proclfiimed  them- 
selves free,  sovereign  and  i7id(  Jie7idcut.  Tbe  declara- 
tion was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  supported  witii 
v/isdom  and  energy. 

The  year  1776  wa«  not  very  fortunate  to  the  Ameri- 
can arms  ;     Arnold  was  obliged  to  abandon  Quebeck, 
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v;as  relinquished  :  'i'he  Americans  weie  followed  in 
their  retreat  by  General  Burgoyne.  In  North- Caro- 
jina,  however,  the  British  and  their  partizans  were  de- 
feated by  General  Moore.  In  South-Carolina  they 
were  bravely  reptilsed  after  a  bloody  conflict,  in  an  at- 
tack from  the  Sea  by  a  squadron  under  the  coiTimaiKl 
of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  aided  by  some  troops  conducted  by- 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  Generals  Clinton  and  Vaughan, 
This  year  the  Americans  fitted  out  a  few  vessels  of 
war  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  v/ho 
proceeded  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  iic  Kecured 
Rome  ordnance  and  military  stores.  The  British  next 
ixdvanced  upon  Kew~York  with  a  large  land  and  naval 
force,  under  lord  and  general  Howe.  The  formeihav-.i 
jngbeen  appointed  a  commissioner  to  receive  the  sub' 
mission  of  the  colonists,  niade  overtures  to  General 
Wtt&hington,   which  were  rejected  witU  ipticU    ',r '^i^ 
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Every  tiling  was  now  committed  to  tiie  decision  of  the  , 
sword.  In  the  month  of  August  the  king's  troops,  in- 
cluding a  body  of  Hessians,  landed  on  Long-Island, 
General  Putnam  with  a  large  body"  of  Americans 
then  lying  encanjped  and  fortified  on  a  peninsula  on  the 
opposite  shore,  with  a  range  of  Hills  between  the  ar- 
Tiiies,  the  principal  pass  of  which  was  near  Flatbush. 
Owing  to  one  of  the  im])ortant  passes  being  left  un- 
guardsd  the  British  attacked  and  beat  the  Americans, 
who  lust  on  that  day,  the  27th  of  August,  more  than 
lOOO  men.  On  the  29ch  of  August,  in  the  night,  they 
abandoned  their  camp.  Lord  Howe,  supposing  Con- 
gress would  be  humbled,  sent  in  General  Sullivan,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner,  to  propose  a  conference  v/iih 
the  members  in  their  private  capacity  ;  but  that  bo- 
dy maintained  their  dignity  in  the  midst  of  misfortune, 
A  committee  was,  nevertheless,  ajipointed  to  confer 
with  his  Lordship,  consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Rutledge.  Lord  Howe  received  them 
politely ;  but  they  declaring  they  vrould  only  treat  as 
independent  states,  the  conference  proved  fruitless.—- 
The  Americans  now  abandoned  tlie  city  of  New- 
York,  of  which  the  British  tovk  possession,  and  pur- 
suing their  advantages,  pushed  on  and  attacked  the 
republicans  with  some  success  at  the  White  Plains. 
General  Howe  afterwards  took  forts  Washington  and 
Lee,  and  laid  open  winter-quarters  for  his  army  in  the 
Jerseys.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  nrnde  himself  niasster  of 
Kh  de-Lsland,  and  blocked  up  the  squadjon  of  Com- 
modore Hopkins  in  the  Providence.  General  Bur- 
goyne  pressed  the  Americans  on  the  side  of  Canada, 
and  compelled  Arnold  to  a  precipitate  flight,  after  be- 
having with  great  gallantry.  Feeble  mwidsnow  beg?n 
to  waver  :  Washington's  army  was  amaaingly  redu- 
ced in  number :  General  Lee,  arming  with  a  rein- 
forcement from  the  north,  by  negliger.ce  suffered  him- 
self t-  be  made  prisoner.  Everything  looked  gloomy, 
i  But  Congress  did  no:  despair ;  they  animated  the  r<^ 
fc|cruiting  service;  prolonged  the  teriu  of  eiJiijimeut  j 
Wjr  %  X 
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combined  avai'lce  with  patriotism  by  offering  largeboifji- 
ties;  borfowefl  fi '^  miliionsof  dollars  at  five  ]jer  cent, 
on  the  faith  of  the  United  States ;  and  routed  the  pub- 
lic feeling  by  a  glowing  addtess.  At  thjs  period  Gene- 
ral Washington  gave  a  decisive  turn  tc*  public  senti- 
ment by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  nearly  1000  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton,  together  with  their  arms,  amnui- 
nition,  and  artillery.  This  ,  occurred  on  the  26th  of 
December;  and  Col.  Ralle,  the  Hessian. commander, 
was  mortally  wonnded.  The  American  army  was 
mow  reinforced  from  every  quarter ;  General  Washing- 
ton maintained  himself  in  the  Jerseys ;  attacked  the 
British  at  Maidenhead  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  altho' 
this  campaign  had  been  adverse  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
l^endence,  Great  Britain  had  very  little  positive  advan- 
tage to  boast. 

In  the  year  1777  the  Britisk^jegaTi  the  campaign  by 
sending  out  predatory  detachments.  They  destroyed 
the  magazines  at  Pcekskill,  burnt  the  town  of  Dan- 
.l>ury,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Ridgefield.  In  this 
Sast  affair  they  were  harassed  by  the  Americans  under 
Arnold,  Sullivan,  and  Wooster.  Wooster  was  killed, 
?nd  Arnold  was  in  great  danger.  The  Americans  also 
destroyed  the  British  Stores  at  Sagg  Harbor.  About 
this  lirae  General  Prescott  was  taken  by  the  republi- 
cans in  much  the  same  manner  that  Lee  had  been.. 
The  British  next  resolved  to  approach  Philadelphia 
by  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  landed  at  the  head  of 
lilk :  General  Washintton  met  them  at  Brandy  wine 
r.reek,  between  the  head  of  Elk  and  Philadelphia, 
■w'^ere  a  general  engagement  took  place  on  the  11th 
of  September,  in  which  the  Americans  were  worsted, 
hiving  lost  about  1000  killed  and  wounded,  besides  400 
prisoners.  General  Washington  retired  towards  Lan- 
caster, and  tlie  British  General  after  pursuing  hinti 
son  e  distance,  took  quiet  possession  of  Philadelphia -|«| 
on  the  26th  of  September.  The  Americans  subse-*^ 
queiivly  attacked  a  division  of  the  royal  army  at  Ger- 
j,-nantown,  but  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  abrvit  13CH^ 
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some    excellent  officers,   wUh  about   500  men.     Id   the 
north.  General  Burgoyne,  with  a  co-derating  force  un- 
der Colonel   St.  Leger,  advanced  -mfh  ^  chosen  body 
of  English   and  German  troops,  aidea  by  tlie    Indians., 
to    the  invasion    of  the    States  biiidering  on    Canada. 
General  St.  Clair  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  him. 
General  Schuyler  endeavored  to  make  a  stand  against 
him,  but  was  forced  to  retire  to  Saratofja.    Here  the 
American  army  was  reinforced  by  volunteers  and  draft- 
ed mihtia,  and  General  Arnold  was  ordered  to   lepair' 
thither  with  a  train  of  artillery.     Col.  St.  Leger's  ex- 
pedition in  aid  of  Bargoyne  proved   unfortunate;     and 
General  Bu»goyne    hims  If  began  to  be  straitened  for 
provisions,  and  was  much  obstructed  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads.     Detachments  of  the  Bridsh  were    sent  off 
to  secure  supplies  at  Bennington  ;  but   they  were  en- 
countered by  General  Starke,  and  either  cut  to  pieces 
or  dispersed.     Having,  at    length,   procuriid     a  small 
supply  (>f  provisicns.  General  Burgoyne    encamped  on 
theheiglits  and  plains  of  Saratoga.     Here  he  was  vigo- 
rously   attacked,    hemmed  in,  and  being  destitute    of 
food,  tinally  surrendered  his  army  to  General   Gates, 
amounting  to    upwards  of  5000   men.     They  were  to 
have  a    free  passage  home,  and  not  to  serve    against 
the  Americans  during  the  war.     The   booty    was  con- 
siderable.    This    brilliant  achievement,  in  which  offi- 
cers   and  men,  especially  General    Arnold,  displayed 
great  heroism,  notwithstanding  some   minor   successes 
by  the    British,  terminated    this   campaign   gloriously 
for    the    republicans.     General    Washington's    army, 
however,  suffered  severely  this  year  at  Cherry  Valley 
for  want  of  supplies. 

The  year  1778  was  distinguished  by  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  the  United  States  and  France.     The  ar- 
ticles were  formally  signed   on  ihe    6th  of  February. 
I       'They  guaranteed,  in    general,  mutual  assistance,  the 
^t     independence  of  Amt- rica,  and  the  cor^uests  made  by 
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coiifeclcration,  and  had  agents  at  the  different  courts 
of  Europe  to  further  their  interests.  The  country  was 
again  tempted  to  submisfciou  under  k)rd  North's  conci- 
hatory  bill,  vvliicli(i|net  with  reprubatioH  and  contempt. 
On  the  18th  ot'Junf  the  British  army  ev.icuated  Piiila- 
delpliia.  They  were  pursued  and  attacked  by  the 
Americans  in  the  Jerseys,  but  effected  their  escape.  On 
this  occasiin  General  Lee  was  suspended  by  General 
\Vashing,t on  in  the  field  for  di^cbedienct  of  orders. 
Arriving  at  Sandy-Hook  the  royal  troq^s  were  con- 
veyed en  board  their  fleet  This  year  a  Fren*  h  squad- 
ron arri\ed,  under  Count  d'Estaing,  to  assist  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  it  effected  nothing,  and  an  enterprize  con- 
certed with  the  French  admiral  for  the  recovery  of 
Rhode  Island,  proved  abortive.  The  British  engaged 
in  several  plunderhig  expeditions  along  the  eastern 
coasts,  and  were  successful  in  sundiy  attacks  upon 
detached  parties  of  the  Americans 

In  the  beginning  of  the  y«ar  1779,  Georgia  was  sub- 
dued ;  Carolina  was  attempted  by  General  Prevost, 
and  defended  by  Generals  Lincoln  and  Moultrie. 
Count  d'Ebtaipig  arriving  off  Georgia  with  his  squadron, 
an  ineffectual  attack  was  made  on  Savannah,  where 
the  American  loss  was  very  considerable;  the  Count 
Pulaski  was  killed,  and  d'Estaing  was  wounded.  Sir 
George  Collier  undertook  an  expedition  to  Penobscot 
bay,  and  did  much  damage;  the  British  took  Stoney- 
Point,  and  ravagt  d  and  burnt  several  towns  in  Con- 
necticut. Stoney-Point,  however,  was  retaken  by  Ge- 
neral Wayne,  who  carried  the  place  by  assault,  amidst 
showers  of' musketry  and  grape-shot.  In  June  of  this 
year^  Spain  united  herself  to  the  American  cause, 
ivhich  furnished  the  British  with  ani  thei  enemy.  Gt- 
neral  Sullivan  was  despatched  by"' Congress  lo  take 
vengeance  on  the  Indians  tor  thtirdepreclat^ons,  which; 
he  did  in  a  most  exenriplary  manner. 

In  the  year  1780  the  war  was  chiefly  transferred  to 
the  southern  stares  Charleston  sunendered  to  Ge- 
neral Clinton  io  the  early  part  of  the  sumuier.    Gejie-;^- 
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t*at  Oateg  waa  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Earl 
Cornwallis  ac  Ciimden;  and  Col  nel  Tarletnn  did. 
much  mischief  Dv  his  activity  and  enteri^nze.  At  Kii^g's 
Muunvain,  however,  the  Bs-it;?;h  were  deteated  in  a 
vei'v  hriihant  ction,  losiisg  abxHit  3(fOO  wen.  Co  ti- 
gress at  this  time  were  much  fcHiOarrdi-sed  by  the 
depreciation  of  their  paper  cr.rrenry,  and  ('asscd  some 
acts  to  renovate  the  de\iartjiHnts  of  war,  treasury, 
&r,.  In  th.syear  Count  Rochainbeaii  ^-rrivcdat  Khode- 
Island  in  a  French  squadrori  with  a  fine  b  d}  of  Frei\ch 
tro  ps,  who  were  well  receiveci.  (Geneva!  Arniihl  de- 
serted from  his  country,  and  Major  Andre,  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  his  defection,  was  executed  as  a  ^py. 
Arnold  was  made  a  Brie;adier-Gene'al  in  the  King's 
ser,  ice»  and  in  the  end  d"ed  wre.ched  and  despised. 
Mr.  I^aurens,  at  one  time  President  of  Congress,  was 
taKen  on  a  mission  to  Holland,  some  of  his  papers  se- 
emed, and  himself  committed  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  in  London,  after  an  examination  before  the  pri- 
vy council,  en  a  charge  of  high  treason.  War  took 
pLice  this  year  between  Gr^"«,i  Briiain  anH  "^''r^r^cl. 
^si  i-tip  beginning  of  1781  the  British  foimed  some 
iioi'.es  from  the  revolt  of  about  1300  American  troops, 
f(;rming  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who  refused  to  serve 
any  longer  unless  they  were  paid.  The  Briiish  sent  to 
offer  them  their  backpay  if  they  v^-ould  lay  dovvn  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  homes  and  alleginnce  to  the 
King  ;  but  the  troo'ps  rejected  the  offer  with  disdain. 
Tiiejaffairwas  afterwards  sa'isfactorily  adjusted  tliro* 
the  means  of  Joseph  Reed,  Esc.  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, General  Mors^au  this  year  deieaied  Colonel 
T'.rletoti  at  tlie  Cowper.s;  en  the  iTth  of  January, 
•with  great  loss,  taking  his  cannon,  colors,  end  killing, 
v/otmding  and  making  prisoriers  of  many  of  his  m.ep.- 
Lc.rd  Cornwaliis,  notwithstanding,  perietrated  itiio 
>*orth-Caroiir.a  ;  and  General  Greevi  was  advancii.g 
to  nieet  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  t*'aHor  Arnold  lan- 
ded in  Vir:^ii.ia  and  co'r.ni.itted  Cc  pi  edatioris  at  Ri'-h- 
tQoiKl,  \yebihi»a\  and  9'»htn-  nlacc.:,    ^  severe   bavili? 
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was  fought  in  March  at  Guilford  Court-House,  be- ' 
tween  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Green,  in  which, 
although  the  British  claimed  the  victory,  the  Americans 
ha/i  the  real  advantage.  On  ihe  25th  of  April  General 
Green  had  a  severe  conflict  with  lord  Rawdon  at  Cam- 
dcti,  and  would  have  beat  him  but  for  the  misconduct 
©f  some  of  his  officers.  Colonel  Washington  behaved 
Very  well  on  this  occasion.  Indeed,  in  this  campaign, 
even  when  the  Americans  were' worsted,  they  displayed 
great  heroism.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  Eutaw 
Springs,  where  Green  was  present*  The  marquis  de 
la  Fayette  very  much  distinguished  himself  in  the  A- 
r.iset-k^an  caufee.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  Arnold 
•was  sent  on  an  expedition  aga  fistKew-Loridon,  in  Con- 
hectic  ut,  where  he  de  stroyed  the  shipping,  naval  stores, 
anci  large  quantities  of  European  and  West-India  goods. 
The  town  Itself  was  burnt.  The  traitor  met  with  great 
resistance,  and  had  to  carry  every  thing  at  the  point 
of  the  biiyonet.  Notwithstanding  his  successes,  lord 
Cornwallis  found  himself  in  a  critical  situation,  and  Sir 
H^rry^  <-.!!!. vCr.,  the  British  commander  in  chief,  was 
fircA'ented  ironi  sending  reiiiforcemeiiLs  to  him  froffi  0.11 
iijjprc'hension  that  General  Washington  meditated  au 
attack  p.pon  New-York.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  fortified 
himself  at  Yorktnwn  and  Gloucester  ;  on  the  2Sth  of 
Auj^ubt  Sir  Samuel  Hood  arrived  off  New -York  with  a 
squadron,  where  he  joined  admiral  Graves,  and  on  the 
5ili  of  September  they  arrived  in  the  Ches;cpeake  vviih 
19  shij)s  of  lilt;  line,  where  they  found  the  French  ad- 
miral Count  de  Grasse  with  24  ships  of  war:  they 
came  to  action,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Britibh 
aband(;ned  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Frencli  squadron. 
Thus  cut  offfrim'  supplies,  lord  Cornwallis  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  French  and  Ameiican  turces  under 
the  cominaud  of  General  Washington,  and  on  the  l9Lh 
of  October  he  smiendered  himself  aiid  his  arniy  pri- 
soners of  war;  the  prisoners  ainouuted  to  more  than 
6000. 
Oi^  ilrg  ^th  of  Mav  1782  3\v  G"v  C?aicton  arrived 
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at  New-York,  and  superceded  Sir  Henry  "Clmton  iti 
command.  The  capture  of  Cornwallis,  excepting  some 
desultory  skirmishes,  :terminated  the  war  ;  and  Sir 
Guy  made  proffers  of  peace  on  the  part  of  his  govern- 
ment. General  Wasliington  and  the  Congress  acted 
with  great  circumspection  in  the  busiiiess,  being  ap-" 
prehensive  of  some  foal  play.  Negociations,  however^ 
being  continued,  the  provisional  articJes  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  November,  in  v;hich 
Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  freedom,  sovereignty, 
and  independence  of  the  States.  They  were  ackuov.*- 
ledged  in  the  same  character  by  France  on  the  31st 
January  1778  ;  by  Holland  on  the  19rh  of  April  17S2; 
by  Sweden  on  the  5th  of  February  1783  ;  by  Denmark 
on  the  25th  of  February,  by  Spain  in  March,  by  Rus- 
sia in  July  of  the  «;anie  year;  and  by  Prussia  in  17'^5. 
In  men  the  United  States  are  supposed  to  have  lost  by 
the  war  about  70,000.  In  the  Jersey  prison- ship  alone 
1  l.COO  souls  are  belieyed  to  have  perished.  On  the  24th 
of  March  1784  the  peace  with  xVmerica,  was  ratified. 

General  Washington,  having  successfully  conducted 
his  country  to  iudependence,  aided  by  the  great  mtn  of 
the  time,  repaired  to  Annapolis,  and,  on  the  23d  of 
December  1783,  in  the  Senate-room  of  the  State-House, 
resigned  his  commission  it.totlie  hands  of  the  President 
of  Congress.  This  commission  is  preserved  in  the  De- 
partment''of  State  at  Washington.  .His  accounts  were 
all  fairly  rendered  in.  at  the  ])ubiic  .treasury,  and  he 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  economy  and  probity  in  his 
disbursements,  ^s  well  as.  of  puj'ity  ot.  ambition. 

It  may  be  truly  assejted  that  no  people  in  the  %yo|ld 
ever  endured  niore  privations^  suffered  more  havdshipg, 
or  exhibited  more  perseverance,  in  any  cause,  thantlie 
Americans  did  in  this,  contest  fir  .freedom.  The 'fol- 
lowing table  shews  at  one  view^the  number,  c^  troops 
employed  each  year  during  the  war,  nominal  and  effec- 
tive, together  with  the  ;iunuai  payments  for  supportiujg 
them,  in  specie  value  ; 


srs  insTomv:iL 

"Years.  JVb??ii?ia!.  -   }Ij^\:ctivc.  ^  Pay\ 

1775  2r,443  15,000  :^  <:;  on  064  ^ 

1776  46,891  25,000  3  5S -0,064.666 

1777  34,820  56,000  24,986,646 

1778  32,899  19,000  24,289.438 

1779  27,699  18,000  -  10,794,620 

1780  21.015  19,000  3.000,000 

1781  13,292  10,000  1,942,465 

1782  14,256  11,000  .  3,632,745 

1783  13,476  12,000  3,226,583 

1784  .. 548,525 


.  Total  92,485,683 

Add  to  this  the  debt  incurred  of  nbout  42,708,009 


Aiid  we  have  an  aggregate  specie  sum  of  %  135,193,697 
To^lie  preceding  the  militia  of  each  State  may  be 
added»  On  an  average  they  amounted  to  about  half  as 
many  as  the  regulars  :  their  pay  was  inchaded  m  t!ie 
listof  expences  which  were  reduced  in  funding  the  pub- 
lic debt.  In  addition  to  ihis  expence  large  bounties 
were  given  by  the  States  in  lands  and  money,  and  de- 
preciation was  made  good.  1  he  annexed  statement 
exhibits  the  amount  paid  by  the  States  respectively. 
New-Hampshire,       '   -         -  -  g,  4,278,015 

Massacliusetts,  „  ..  -  17,964,613 

Rhode- Island,         -  .    *  ,  -  3,782,074 

Connecticut,         -  .  ,  -  9,285.737 

-  New-York,  -  -  -         -  7,179,982 

Nev/-Je'.sey,      •  -         •  -  ^  5,342^770 

Pennsvlvania,  -       -  -  14,137,(;76 

D.lavvare,  -  -  -  -  839,319 

Maryland,  -  -       -.->  -  7,568,145 

Vu-givV>a, 19,085.981 

North-Carolina,  -  -  -  10,427,586 

Souti  -Carolina,         --  -  ^  11,523,29^ 

,.^c©rgia,  -  -  ..  -  -  2,993.800 

Total.   MoUartf  11 4,408 ,3^7i 
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From  these  particulars,  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  expences  of  the  war  for  independence. 

x\fter  the  war,  the  articles  of  confederation  and  pei- 
peuial  union  were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  all  the 
objects  uf  a  permanent  government;  and  the  question 
being  agitated  among  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the 
nation,  (in  consequence  of  a  proposition  first  made  by 
James  Madison  ii^  1785)  a  convention  of  delegates  cho- 
sen by  each  state  jnet  at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer 
of  1787  ;  where  a  new  constitution  of  government  was 
•suggested,  and  was  finally  adopted.  This  constitution, 
with  subsequent  amendments,  is  the  one  under  whicU 
>ve  have  now  the  happiness  to  live.  It  secures  to  'he 
people  ev«ry  thing  that  is  desirable  in  human  society.. 
Liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech  and  (if  the 
press,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  are  guaranteed  by  it.  All 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  C>ngress,  which  consists 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Ilepresentatives :  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  state,  each  of 
■whom  is  entitled  to  hold  his  seat  for  six  years  ;  but  by 
a  classificaLion  at  the  first  institution  of  this  body,  one 
third  of  the  members  go  out  every  two  years,  so  that 
it  is  renewed  every  six  years,  although  as  a  body  it  is 
never  defunct.  Each  Senator  is  entitled  to  one  vote, 
must  be  thirty  years  old,  have  been  nine  years  a  citizeu. 
of  the  Uuited  States,  and  must  be  an  inhabitant  nf  the 
state  for  which  he  is  chosen  when  elected.  The  Vce- 
President  of  the  U.  States  is  President  of  the  Senate, 
but  has  no  vote  except  on  an  equal  division,  i  h-  Se- 
nate may  choose  a  Vice-President /zro-rem/zor^  incase 
of  the  absence  or  death  of  the  Vice-President,  or  of  h>s 
serving  as  President  of  the  United  States  ;  as  also  't» 
Secretary  and  otiicr  necessary  officers.  The  Senate 
have  the  sole  power  of  trying  impeachments,  and  like- 
wise a  power  of  approving  or  rejecting  treaties  and  no- 
minations to  certain  offices  made  by  the  President.  The 
House  of  Representatives  cov.sists  of  members  choseu 
every  two  years,  agreeably  to  a  ratio  of  numbers  cal- 
culated apon  a  C6Ai>m§  of  population  takea  at  the  endL 
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of  every  ten  jj'ears.  No  person  can  be  a  Represental2j?e 
unless  he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  been  seven  year* 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  State  for  which  he  is  elected  at  the  time  of  elec- 
tion. The  number  of  Representatives  cannot  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand.  Each  member  of  the 
House  has  a  vote.  This  body  chooses  its  Speaker, 
Clerk,  and  subordinate  officers,  has  the  exclusive  pow- 
er of  originating  money  bills,  and  several  other  peculiar 
powers.  Congress  is  authorised  to  lay  and  collect  tax- 
es, raise  and  support  ar:  -es  and  a  navy,  declare  war, 
regulate  commerce,  coin  money,  8cc.  Every  bill,  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  law,  must  be  presented  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  for  signature :  if  he  ap- 
proves, he  signs  it;  if  he  disapproves  of  it,  he  sends  it 
back  with  his  objections ;  and  unless  it  is  repassed  by 
two- thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress  it  does  not  become 
a  law  :  but  the  President  must  return  it  within  ten  days, 
(Sundays  excepted,)  otherwise  it  becomes  a  law.  The 
Senators  and  Representatives  have  a  pecuniary  pe?' 
diem  allowance  for  their  services.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
government,  and  he  is  elected,  as  well  as  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident, for  four  years,  by  electors  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple or  legislatures  of  the  states.  The  number  of  these 
electors  is,  for  each  state,  equal  to  the  number  of  Re- 
presentatives and  Senators  of  the  state  in  Congress. 
The  subjoined  table  exhibts  the  number  to  which  each 
state  will  be  entitled  for  the  current  ten  years,  the 
ratio  of  representation  being  35,000 : 

A'^o.  of  Refiresentatives.  Ko.  o/Electorsh 
-  -  29 
25 
25 
22 
15 
12 
11 
11 


New-York, 

-      27 

Virginia, 

23 

Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, 

23 
20 

North-Carolina, 

13 

Kentucky, 
Maryland, 
South-Carolina, 

10 
9 
9 
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Connecticut, 

7 

Keiv- Hampshire, 

6 

Vermont, 

6 

New-Jersey, 

6 

Tennessee, 

6 

Georgia, 

6 

Ohio,        .        -        - 

6 

Rhode-Island, 

.     2 

Delaware, 

2 

Lodi&i.»na, 

1 
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9 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
^  -  4 
4 
3 

132  -  -  218 

The  electors  are  obliged  to  designate  the  person  vot-- 
ed  for  as  President  or  Vice-President,  and  the  person 
having  a  majority  oi'  the  whole  number  of  votes  for  ei- 
ther station  is  daly  entitled  to  the  office.  The  votes 
are  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  v/ho 
opens  them  in  the  presence  of  tiie  members  of  botli 
houses  of  Congress,  and  they  are  counted.  If  there  is 
no  choline  by  the  electors,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, voting  by  states,  are  to  clioose  tlie  President  from 
the  three  candidates  having  the  hii^hes^  number  of 
votes.  If  there  be  no  choice  of  Vice  President  by  the 
electors,  then  the  Senate  choose  him  from  the  two  can- 
didates liaving  the  highest  number  on  the  lists.  Incase 
of  tile  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President 
to  di -chasge  the  functions  of  his  post,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  to  act  as  President ;  and  in  case  of  the  death. 
Sec.  of  both  these  ofhcers,  Congress  may  by  law  de- 
clare who  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  the  station. 
Tiie  Vice  President  has  an  annual  salary  of  5000  dol- 
lais.  Tiie  President  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  ar- 
niy  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  miiiti^ 
of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
U.  S^.-ites.  His  annual  salary  is  25,000  dollars;  and  he 
IS  impeachable,  and  may  be  removed  for  misconduct. 
Whenever  he  is  tried  the  chief  justice  must  preside. 
George  Washington  was  the  first  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed St'^tesj  and  was  inaugurated  the  30th  of  April  1789;. 
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he  was  re-elected  on  the  4th  cf  March  1793 :  On  the 
4fli  of  March  1797  he  relinquished  tlie  office,  and  died, 
universally  admired  and  ret^retted,  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember 1799.  In  March  1797  J.^hn  Adams  \var3  choscii 
President :  In  1801  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  to 
the  same  office,  and  was  re- chosen  in  1805  :  He  volun- 
tarily retired  in  1809,  whei.  James  Madison  succeeded 
him.  There  are  lour  pi-incipal  departments  under  the- 
President,  to  wit:  the  Departnjcnt  of  State,  of  the 
Treasury,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy,  over  each  of 
which  there  is  a  Secretary  ;  who,  together  with,  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States,  form  a  council  of 
onsultation  tor  the  President,  and,  by  this  intanir,  he 
li  enabled  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  best  abilities  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Sccretaiy  of  State  is  the  organ  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  of  coire- 
sponeencej  in  relation  to  las  Department,  with  the  Go* 
vernoisof  itates>  Tei-rltories,  Sec.  The  SeQiClriry  ol  the 
Treasury  superintends  the  Collection  of  ih.e  revenue, 
v.hich  uris^y  IV017]  duties  oji  tonnage,  on  imported  gr<«ds, 
f  os'ugr.  \i  letters,  and  tlie  sales  of  j  ublic  lands ;  in  cr- 
diiiHry  yrars.  the  jenrly  revenue,  anu^uuts  to  aboi;,?;, 
M, 000,000  of  dollars :  Al!  dlsbursemfents  of  public  mo- 
jiey  are  made  and  adjusted  at  the  Treasury  Dti'urt- 
l^ient.  Tlie  Secretary  of  War  superintcndh  the  aiVaij  i 
tf  Uic  army,  which," in  tinie  ot  peace,  coiu^s.-ih  of  a  ve- 
ry small  nuuiber  of  regular  irooj^fi:  Tht!-e,  h.owever, 
fti'e  ..ugr.iented  in  tiiv.e  of  war:  But  the  chief  reliance 
.ferc'etenceia  oti  the  mihtiii,  wliich,  acco)d!ng  to  the  cen- 
BUh'.f  iBlo,  may  be  reckoned  at  1,119,944.  Ordmarily 
the  nulimrv  eslabiif-.ljment  co<!is  tlie  United  States  near- 
ly 3,000,000  ofd'.lhirs  |;er  annuin.  1  he  ^iecretavy  of 
the  Navy  has  the  care  of  our  intantinc  maiine,  which., 
In^ludtitg  fi  Igates.,  ^hip!s,  brigs,  scliooKers,  ^c.  timouiUi* 
It)  al-.oiu  20  vessels  of  W4U\  rating  frcirn  44  Xu  10  gnns, 
and  cat'ryhig,  \\\  the  aggregate,  about  500  guns;  be* 
hides  which  there  HVo!-;e\eral  bomb  ketclies,  and  r^ar 
§tK)  t'>:)'-  b(;i-its.  Tin  enn'mt-n  annual  e^p-rr-cp  <i  ihc 
Kiiv)'  i>k^iai'imt*ut  has  beeii  uearjy  2,000^010  of  'ioi'ar.*. 
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—The  Attorney-General  is  the  principal  law-officer  of 
the  government.    The  United  States  established  a  mint 
in  1792.     The  gold   coins  are  eagles,  half  eagles,  and 
quarter  eagles  ;  the  silver  coins  are  dollars,  half  dollars 
quarter  dollars,  dimes,, and  half  dimes;  the  copper  coins, 
are  cents  and  half  cents.  Dollars,  cents  and  mills,  are 
the  denominations  generally  used  in  computation  ;  but 
the  latter  are  merely  nf>minal.     The  value  of  gold  coins 
made  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December 
1811,  was  497,905  doll.irs;  of  silver  coins  made  in  the 
same  time,  608,340  dollars ;  and  of  copper  coins  in  the 
same  period,  5,293  dollars  78  cents  ;  forming  a  total  for 
that  year  of  1,111,538  dolls,  and  78  cents.     This  sum, 
added  to  9,477,614  dollars  and  71  cents,  previously  cou.- 
ed,  forms  an  aggregate  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins, 
of  10,589,153  dollars  and  49  cents  value,  coined  by  the 
mint  since  its  first  institution.     The  post  office  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  postmaster  general  and  two  assistants. 
In   1811   there  were  upwards  of  2,400  post-offices,    on 
an  extent  of  more  than  37,000  miles,  over  which  there 
was  a   weekly   transportation  of   the   mail  exceeding 
107,500    miles,  and   a  yearly  transportation    of  nearly 
5,600,000  miles.— All  these  de'partments  and  instituti- 
ons are  under  the  general  observance  of  the  President. 
The  Judicial  power  of  the  government  is  vested  in 
certain  courts,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  :     A  su- 
preme court,  circuit  courts,  and,  district  courts.     The 
constitution  establishes  the  first,  and  the  two  last  have 
been  instituted  by  Congress.     The  Supreme  court  con- 
sists of  a  chief  justice  and  six  associate  judges,  and  the 
Atiorne,-(Teneral  of  the  United    States  is  the    public 
prosf  c  to    before  it.     The  circuit  court  consists  of  a 
Ju  Ige  of  the  Supreme  court  and  the  district  judge  of 
the  State ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  United  States  are 
divided!  ito  circuits  and  districts.  The  circuit  courts  sits 
twice  a  year  in  each  district  composing  the  circuit,  and 
the  jud^e  must  reside    in  one  of  them. — The  district 
court  is  held  by  the  judge  of  the  district,  whose  autho- 
rity is  eanfined  to  it. — A  district  attorney  is  the  pubUs- 
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prosecutor  before  the  circuit  and  district  courts  ;  and 
ther:  is  a  marshal  appointed  for  each  disdrict,  who 
eXd'cises  the  powers  of   a  Sheriff. 

Each  Slate  has  a  government  independently  of  this 
general  government,  sovereign  in  every  particular  ex- 
ce{'t  as  to  those  national  interests  of  which  the  federal 
constitution  takes  cognizance.  The  government  of  tlic 
•several  States,  however  varying  in  form,  are  assentially 
republican,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  people. 

The  United  States,  now  eighteen  in  number,  have 
several  Territories,  which,  as  they  increase  in  popula- 
tion, are  allowed  a  more  liberal  frame  of  government 
until  they  become  States,  to  which  privilege  they  are 
entitled  when  they  contain  60,000  inhabitants.  The 
President,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
points the  Governor,  Secretaries,  and  other  officers  of 
the  Territories,  and  they  are  paid  out  of  the  national 
treasury. — The  District  of  Columbia  is  under  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  general  government ;  and  be- 
ing the  seat  of  its  deliberations  it  is  probai)le  it  will 
remain  so.  Washington  City  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
United   States. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  and  their  Ter- 
ritories, according  to  the  census  of  1810,  amounts  to 
7,239,903  souls,  of  which  the  following  is  an  accurate 
table ; 

STATES. 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,        -        -        -        700,745 
New-Hanspshire,  -        -        _  _  214,460 

Vermont,  -  -  -  -  217,895 

Rhode-Island,  -  _  -  .  76,931 

Connecticut,  -  ...  261,942 

New  York,  -  -  -  -  959,049 

New- Jersey,  -  -  -  -         245,562 

Pennsylvania,  -  -  .         -  810,091 

Delaware,        -        -  -  -  -  72,674 

Maryland,         -  -         -  .  -  380,546 

Virginia,  -        -  -  T        -         9r4>622 


Kchtckv,              -         -  -             -         -         406,511 

Korth-Caroliua,         -  -          -           -           555,500 

Tennessee,            -  -             -             -             261, "ir 

Sout!\  Carolina,         -  _           _         .             415,115 

(ic'-rgiii,         -           -  -              -         -              252,433 

Oiiio,             -          -  -           -             -    ^          230  760 

Louisiana,  -          -         .  -             -             -         7&,55& 

TERRITORIES. 

Mississippi,             -  -               -           -             40,352 

Indiana,              -             _  -               -               24,520 

Missouri,         -             _  .           -           ,             20,845 

Illinois,             -               -  -               -              12,282 

Michigan,           -         -  -         _             -             4,762 

District  of  Columbia,  -              -           -           24,023 


Total         7,239,903 
The  population  of  the  United   States    and  Territo- 
ries have    Micreased  within  the  last   ten  years  nearly 
2,000,000.     And  manufactures    of  almost    every   des- 
cription, are  making  a  wonderful  progress. 

Since  the  revolutionary  conflict,  the  United  States 
have  been  engaged  in  several  Indian  wars,  in  a  war 
with  France,  one  with  Tripoli,  and  a  war  declared 
against  Great  Britain  in  1812.  With  the  Indians,  Tri- 
politans,  and  French,  they  proved  triumphant. 

The  Spanish  possessions  of  America,  before  the 
prevailing  revolution,  which  has  so  much  shattered  that 
monarchy,  consisted,  in  the  J^^orth^  of  New- Mexico, 
part  of  the  Floridas,  of  California,  and  Old  Mexico.  The 
origin  of  the  power  of  Spain  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try Is  singular.  Velasquez,  a  governor  of  Cuba,  desir- 
ous of  rendering  his  administration  remarkable,  under- 
took a  small  expedition  of  discovery,  which  he  confided 
to  Fernando  Corte?.  Twis  commander  set  rut  in  1519, 
at  the  head  of  about  600  men,  a  few  horse,  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery.  He  coasted  along  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  landed  at  Tabasco,  and  founded  the  colony  of 
Vera-Cruz.  Here  he  thr^^w  off  the  authority  of  Ve- 
lasquez, and  having  gained  mtclligence  of  the  richer 
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and  splendor  of  Mexico,  marched  thither,  subduing  or 
conciiiuting  the  nations  of  Indians  in  his  way.  Arriv- 
ing ai  Mexico  lie  was  received  as  a  friend  ;  but  in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  invader  he  seized  the  emi)eror  Mon- 
tezuma in  his  palace,  kept  him  close  prisoner,  and  after 
three  years  of  conflicts,  in  which  he  had  to  combat  with 
a  Siranish  force  sent  by  Velasquez  to  arrest  him,  he 
succeeded  in  subjugating  this  fine  country.  Cortes, 
Avhen  he  set  out  from  Vera  Cruz  upon  this  enterprize, 
4)urn;  his  fleet. — Robertson  has  collected,  in  a  very  m- 
tere^ting  narrative,  the  principal  events  of  this  extraor- 
dinary conquest.  In  6'oz^///- Ameiica  liie Spaniards  own 
Terra-FirDia,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Paraguay.  Of  these 
provinces  the  history  of    Peru  is  the  most   engaging. 

It  was  the  domain  of  a  race  of  magnificent  princes 
entitled  Ificas.  The  people  were  wealthv,  industrious 
and  considerably  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization  : 
In  this  respect  they  are  thought  to  have  exceeded  the 
Mexicans,  who  -were  tolerably  polished.  These  people 
had  the  misfortune,  in  the  year  1581,  to  be  the  object 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  Francis  Pizarro,  Diego 
Alnagro,  and  a  priest.  These  conquerors  had  a  very 
small  iniiitarv  force,  but  *he  Peruvians  were  diyided  by 
a  contest  between  two  brothers  for  the  throne.  Tlie 
Sj)aniards  interfered  and  finally  reduced  the  country 
under  their  (*wn  yoke,  after  committing  the  gi-eateSt 
cruelties,  quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  plunder- 
ing the  natives.  The  events  of  this  achievement  are 
likewise  detailed  by  R<!bertson. 

The  directio  .  of  the  provinces  of  Spanish  America 
has  been  heretofore  committed  to  the  council  of  the 
Indies.  Aui'-  the  king's  representative  in  each  pro- 
vince was  either  a  vice-roy  or  a  cai  ta  n  general.  As 
this  part  of  the  world  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  revo- 
lution, in  which  the  old  authority  trembles  and  new  go- 
vernments are  not  yet  established,  it  would  be  improper 
to  pursue  their  history  further  at  this  time. 

The  Baron  Humbolt,  who  has  furnished  tile  latesst 
.and  most  authentic  description  6i  some  of  the  principal 


St^anish  possessions  in  America,  reckons  the  population 
of  MfXico  alone,  at  ab-mt  6,500,000.  The  policy  of 
the  S!;aniards  has  always  been  to  exclude  foreigners 
and  free  ti-ade  from  their  col(^nies. 

Tlie  Portuguese  Possessions  in  South-Anne- 
rica  consist  of  Brazil  ;md  Giiiana.  The  former  was  dis- 
covert'd  in  the  year  1500,  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral, 
en  a  voyage  to  the  EList-Indies.  It  is  a  very  rich  pro- 
vince, and  gives  the  tii'ie  ofpiince  of  Brazil  totheheir- 
apparent  to  the  Portuguese  crr^wn  This  counny  has 
become  interesting  of  »ate  from  the  emigration  of  the 
joyal  family  thilher  ivnm  Lisbon.  We  have  no  accu- 
rate kni'Wiedge  of  the  poj)ulatinu,  but  there  are  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  as  many  blacks  as  whites.  Brazil 
ai)o\\iids  in  fine  bays  and  harbors,  furnishes  many  ar-  " 
ticies  for  commerce,  such  as  excellent  sugar,  drugs, 
ajul  Brazil  wood  ;  and  produces    gold   and  diamonds. 

In  all  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions  in   /V-'^^ 
nierica,  the  Roman  Cath^;;^  rtCligion  Is  the  cstabiishedT 

In  jLlie  interior  of  South  America  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  country  remains  almost  unexplored.  It  is  called 
A'nazo!iia.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  extremity 
ofth'Atpart  of  the  continent,  CvdledPatagonJa,  or  the 
iviagcllanic  region,  of  which  as  well  as  y.'  the  bodv  of 
huid  betwee!)  the  Biraits  of  Le  Maire  and  those  of  Ma- 
g"jllan,  called  Terra  del  Fuego,  we,  in  truth,  have  very 
iiitle  certain  knowledge. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  this  brief  general  his- 
torical view,  to  enter  nito  a  description  of  th  se  islands 
which  lie  in  the  sea  between  E:\^l  Florida  and  the  ri- 
ver Oronoco.  Cuba,  the  chi'vjf  of'Jiem,  is  atpreseiit  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spiiniards,  daiiy  ii'ible  to  revolution, 
and  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  Eijglish  ;  who,  hy 
means  of  their  formidable  navy,  hdid  the  principal 
sway  n\  these  islands,  be.  Domingc^.  or  Hayti,  the  next 
in  size  and  innportance,  U  at  tliis  time  uiuler  the  do- 
miriivii  ot  the  Blacks,  who,  as  rulers,  are  represented 
even  as  more  severe  tabknuistcrs  to  their  African  biQ» 


thren  than  the  whites.  The  different  European  nati-' 
ons  that  have  planted  colonies,  have  introduced  their 
own  peculiar  institutions ;  so  that  a  traveller  who  should 
pass  from  one  island  to  another,  and  muke  the  whole 
circuit,  would  meet  with  all  the  variety  of  laws,  cus- 
tonis,  and  manners  that  are  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
together  with  many  of  ntitivt  growth. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
that  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  the  year  1803,  the 
United  States  rbtained  the  customary  title  to  a  vasi  bo- 
dy of  land  and  considerable  population  on  the  western 
bariks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  C(;untry  thus  acquired 
was,  in  part,  at  first  divided  into  two  Territories,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  which  were  governed  agreeably  to  the  Or- 
dinance of  Congresi^.  In  1812,  the  population  of  Or- 
leans being  more  than  60,000  souls,  that  Territory  was 
tweeted  into  a  State.  There  exists  seme  dispute  con- 
cerning the  boundaries  of  Louisiana  as  it  was  originully 
purchased  from  the  French,  and  the  United  States  have 
taken  measures  to  secure  their  rights  in  that  particular. 
Since  the  country  wasbiuight,  an  exploring  piavty,  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  trii veiled  acri.ss 
the  continent  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
views  whicli  that  enterprize  opened  lor  posterity  arc 
truly  interesting. 

With  i-cspect  to  the  Indians  who  reside  in  and  adja- 
cent to  tne  United  States,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Anitrican  (io\ei'nment  to  inculcate  among  them  senti- 
n.tiits  ot  concord,  ar.d  tu  propagate  tlie  arts  of  civilizati- 
on. The  eiTort  has  in  some  degree,  succeeded ;  but, 
in  many  cates,  the  fr'icndly  ciideavors  ot  the  Uni^-d 
Suites,  have  been  aiicndtd  wirii  no  bc-uehciai  efTects 
whatever.  C,. ' 
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